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TO  rilK  ASSAM  MILITARY  POLICE  FORCE 

With  which  1  had  the  honour  of  serving  several 
liappy  interesting  years  the  Wardens  of  our  long 
stretch  of  North-Eastern  Marches  ;  who,  since  we 
were  brought  into  touch  with  this  far-off  corner 
of  our  Indian  possessions  have  borne  the  heat, 
burden,  and  stress  of  every  expedition  (officially 
recognised  or  otherwise)  with  a  cheerful  willingness 
and  .zeal  which  has  won  the  approbation  of  all  who 
have  worked  with  them,  but  whose  labours  too 
frequently  pass  unnoticed — 1  dedicate  this  humble 
work. 

"  Klj)rcant  custoilcs  tcrmiiiurum  Imperii  iiostri." 

L.  W.  SHAKFSI'KAR 

(Colonel,  2nd  Goorkhas). 

Dl.llKA  DiUiN,   \<)IZ  Ij. 


PREFACE 


As  1  have  found  no  book  dcalinjj;  coniplctcly  and 
succinctly  with  Assnin.  its  border  land  now  so  'much 
in  the  public  eye,  and  the  many  wild  and  interesting 
peoples  dwelling  along  that  border,  which  obliges 
the  student  to  search  through  many  books  before 
arriving  at  the  points  of  interest  desired  (if  even 
then  they  are  obtained),  I  have  endeavoured  to 
collect  materials  from  all  -to  me  possible  sources, 
and  weaving  them  into  narrative  form,  to  produce 
something  useful  and  readable  at  least  for  those  who 
care  about  that  little-known  but  very  interesting 
corner  of  India.  The  success  of  my  article  which 
the  Army  Review  printed  in  October,  1912,  on  this 
subject,  has  led  me  to  attempt  something  more 
complete  in  detail  ;  and  with  all  its  sliortcomings  I 
trust  it  may  be  appreciated  by  those  interested  in 
the  past  and  future  of  this  fertile  and  lovely  land. 
If  any  criticisms  may  seem  too  trenchant,  I  trust 
the  hope  that  there  are  those  who  will  in  the  future 
benefit  by  statements  of  facts  may  be  recognised 
as  a  sufHcient  excuse  for  having  \eiitured  into  such, 
possibly  to  some,  undesirable  spheres.  In  this  con- 
nection a  remark  of  Commander  Bellairs,  R.N.,  in 
his  interesting  article  on  "  Secrecy  and  Discussion," 
which  ran  to  the  effect  that,  if  there  is  no  criticism, 
which  naturally  goes  with  discussion,  the  teachings 
of  history  are  apt  to  be  per\erted — may  still  further 
strengthen  my  excuse.    Without  certain  of  the  books 


\ 


inciUioiicd  in  the  Hibliograpliy  this  coiikl  not  have 
been  attempted,  and  I  desire  to  record  my  liigh 
appreciation  of,  and  indebtedjiess  to,  the  particular 
l.ihoins  of"  their  authors  ;  and  my  'jratitude  to  the 
J.ihrarian  of  tlie  Imperial  Library,  Calcutta,  for  his 
pcrst)nal  assistance  so  courteously  given.  My  thanks 
are  also  due  to  certain  friends  who  liave  helped  with 
photographs,  namely,  those  of  the  Abors,  Misiimis, 
and  some  of  the  photos  dealing  with  Maram  monoliths 
and  Xagas  where  '  w  as  unable  to  go  personally ;  the 
rest  ot  the  photos  and  sketches  are  my  own. 

I  may  add  that  this  book  has  been  vised  by  Army 
Ileadciuarters,  whose  suggested  alterations,  omissions, 
have  been  duly  attended  to. 

L.  \V.  SllAKESPliAK 

(Colonel,  2nd  Goorkhas). 
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NORTH-EASTERN  FRONIIER 

CHAPTER  I 

In  spite  of  the  interest  Assam  has  furnished  to 
cthiioloiiists  in  the  past,  due  to  the  numerous  and 
curious  peoples  living  in  and  round  it,  as  well  as  from 
the  more  recent  military  expeditions  and  the  awak- 
ening of  China  with  her  ambition  to  monopolise  the 
country  lying  to  the  north  and  east  of  its  practically 
unknown  borders  ;  there  is  hardly  any  part  of  India 
which  IS  less  known  to  the  general  public.    It  has 
indeed  probably  only  been  heard  of  bv  the  public  as 
a  tea-producing  district,  and  one  which  has  since 
Lord  Curzon's  famous  "Partition,"  become  con- 
nected with  the  sedition  of  Eastern  Bengal  which  lies 
immediately   south    of    Assam   proper.     It    is  not 
thought  of  as  ever  having  possessed  a  stirrin-  historv 
or  an  old  cmlisation  ;  though  this  latter  is  attestec'  bv 
the  numerous  ancient  forts,  temples,  and  certain  old 
high  roads  such  as  the  Kamali  Alii  running  350  miles 
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from  Couch  Ik'liar  to  Naraiiipur,  still  in  use  in  parts, 
which  arc  to  he  found  scattered  up  and  down  the 
length  and  breadth  ot  tlie  land.  These  probahiv  onlv 
reveal  a  small  portion  of  what  may  still  remain  for  the 
archieologist  when  the  jungle  and  forest  which  still 
cover  so  great  a  portion  of  Assam  niav  be  remox  ed,  as 
settlers  ant!  tlieir  cultixation  graduallv  extend.  That 
it  was  a  denselv  populated  eountrv  in  the  far-olT  past 
is  shown  by  the  extensive  ruins  of  Kaniatapur  near 
Cooch  Behar  in  the  west,  stated  by  Buchanan  Hamilton 
to  be  upwards  of  nineteen  niik  s  round  and  flourishing 
up  to  the  end  of  the  tifteenth  century,  when  it  fell  a 
prey  to  the  Mogliuls  hv  tlie  extensive  ruins  of  olil 
fortitications  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Haliapara  not 
far  from  the  foot  of  the  Aka  Hills— by  the  famous 
temples  of  Kamakhya  near  Gauhati,  and  those  at 
Charaideo,  near  which  latter  are  also  the  remains  of 
the  old  capital  of  (iarhgaon.  In  the  extreme  eastc  ii 
corner  of  Assam,  viz.,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
rivers  Dibong  and  Dikrang  within  fifteen  miles  of  our 
present  frontier  post  of  Sadiya  and  no  great  distance 
from  the  point  whence  Cieneral  Bower's  recent  Abor 
expedition  matle  its  start,  lie  the  extensive  ruins  of 
Bishmaknagar  (Kundina)  and  a  large  fort  of  hewn 
stone  together  with  four  or  five  excavated  tanks. 

This  showing  that  what  is  now  almost  a  "  terra 
incognita  "  to  us,  covered  with  more  or  less  impene- 
trable jungle,  was  once  the  centre  of  a  thriving 
conununity. 

Mr.  Kinney,  who  knew  the  Dibrughar  district  well, 
alludes  to  the  former  high  stite  of  cultivation  and 
energy  of  a  people  now  sunk  in  apathy  and  opium 
eating,  as  evinced  by  ruins  of  magnificent  buildings 
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anti  raised  roadways  found  all  over  the  country.  The 
fine  old  'i'cngrai  Raj  Alii  connecting  Rangpur  with 

Xfinirup  for  instance,  is  frequently  met  with  in  the 
heart  ot  the  forest,  and  parts  of  it  in  the  more  open 
spaces  are  in  use  still.  .Mr.  T.  T.  Cooper  also  writing 
in  1873  of  eastern  Assam  again  testifies  to  the  energy 
and  civilisation  fonaerly  characteristic  of  this  people 
and  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  lethargic  exist- 
ence ot  the  present-day  scanty  population.  He  savs  : 
"  The  contemplation  of  these  ruins  surrounded  by 
almost  impenetrable  jungle  which  has  overgrown  the 
once  fertile  and  well  cultivated  fields  of  a  people  that 
has  almost  passed  away,  is  calculated  to  strike  one  with 
an  intense  desire  to  learn  more  of  the  history  of  those 
terrible  events  w  hich  robbed  a  fertile  land  of  a  vast  and 
industrious  population,  converting  it  into  a  wilderness 
of  swamps  and  forests." 

Again  the  extensive  region  of  the  dense  Xambhor 
Forest  lying  between  Lumding  Junction  (on  the  Assam 
and  Bengal  Railway)  and  Golaghat  and  bordered  by 
the  Al  dr  and  Naga  Hills  is  known  to  cover  ground  at 
one  time  owned  by  the  strong  Kachari  clans  in  a  high 
state  of  civilisation  with  their  capital  at  Dimapur  on 
the  Dhansiri  river  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  forest. 
When  the  engineers,  Messrs.  Thornhill,  Buckle,  and 
Venters  in  1896-97  were  arranging  the  earthwork  of 
the  Assam  and  Bengal  Railway  north  from  Lumding, 
they  came  on  causeways,  canals,  and  sites  of  buildings, 
notably  in  the  vicinity  of  Rangapahar  and  Dimapur 
now  covered  with  jungle  ;  which  jungle,  however, 
forest  experts  speak  of  as  being  of  no  greater  age  than 
200  years.  As  we  .shall  see  later  on,  histor>-  shows  us 
the  Kacharis  were  overwhelmed  by  the  Ahoms  and 
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had  their  capital  sacked  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
centnrv,  which,  was  then  deserted  together  with  the 
entire  region,  and  this  was  never  re-occupied  by  either 
nation. 

Just  these  few  facts  go  to  prove  that  Assam,  spoken 
of  in  old  Moghul  writings  as  "  a  land  of  mystery  and 
witchcraft,"  does  possess  an  interest  which  will 
repay  those  who  care  to  peruse  the  illuminating  works 
on  this  country  by  Messrs.  Blochmann,  Gait,  Prinsep, 
and  others.  When  these  are  read  and  one  realises  to 
what  an  extent  civilisation  had  reached,  the  large 
armies  that  oper  f'd  up  and  down  the  Brahmaputra 
valley,  the  depth  of  its  religions,  the  engineering  and 
architectural  work  left  behind,  one  is  inclined  to 
wonder  what  has  become  of  it  all  and  of  the  peoples  ; 
and  what  caused  the  decay  of  power  which  permitted 
its  once  thriving  valleys  to  be  now  choked  and  buried 
in  densest  forests  For  the  people  now  met  with  in 
Assam  are  a  peaceful,  almost  efieminate  race,  in  no 
great  numbers,  addicted  in  a  large  measure  to  opium 
eating,  and  not  disposed  to  diligent  labour ;  whence 
the  necessity  for  importing  the  great  numbers  of  coolies 
from  India  required  to  work  on  the  tea  gardens. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  climatic  conditions 
tended  very  largely  to  bring  about  this  state  of  decay, 
at  all  events  where  the  people  were  concerned  ;  for  the 
climate  is  a  distinctly  enervating  one,  and  each  race 
that  has  settled  there  has,  in  course  of  time,  lost  its 
vigour  and  been  supplanted  by  hardier  folk,  who  in 
their  turn  have,  in  spite  of  material  progress  as  to 
civilisation,  succumbed  to  the  love  of  ease  and  luxury 
born  of  an  enervating  climate  in  a  highly  fertile  land. 

As  to  vanished  cities,  forts  and  ot'ier  landmarks  of 
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the  past,  their  disappearance  is  attributable  to  the  soft 
alhivial  soils  of  the  valleys,  whieh  permit  the  easy 
task  for  rivers  of  cutting  for  themselves  fresh  channels, 
and  so  frequently  destroying  and  carrying  away  the 
towns  and  buildings  which  history  tells  us  did  exist 
alon^  their  banks.  Examples  of  this  are  to  be  found 
m  comparing  a  map  of  1790  with  one  of  about  i(S6o 
when  the  Brahmaputra's  course  below  (iauhati  will  be 
seen  to  have  shifted  close  on  fifty  miles  within  this 
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period  ;  while  some  twenty  miles  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  same  river  between  Nalbari  and  Hajo  are  to  be 

seen  the  arches  of  an  ancient  bridge  once  spanning  an 
old  course  of  the  river,  and  known  as  the  "  Sil  Sako." 
It  stands  now  in  the  centre  of  a  lake  surrounded  by 
miles  of  forest,  and  had  several  of  its  arches  destroyed 
by  the  great  earthquake  of  1897.  In  the  far  eastern 
corner  of  the  province  bevond  and  not  far  from  Sadiya 
are  signs  that  the  Brahmaputra  and  Lohit  rivers  flowed 
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in  the  far-oty  past  imich  closer  to  the  foot  of  tlie  Abor 
and  Mishnii  hills,  and  Ilannay  states  his  opinion  that 
it  was  the  gradual  changing  of  the  river's  course  further 
and  further  south  which  led  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  cities  of  Kundina  (Hishiiiaknagar)  and  Prithinii- 
na<jar.  Added  to  this  force  of  Nature  come  those  of 
earthquakes  by  which  Assam  has  sullered  seriously, 
and  the  marvellously  rapid  growth  of  \  egetation  ; 
which  when  unchecked  in  a  few  years  spreads,  chokes 
up  vallevs,  and  obliterates,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dhansiri 
and  Kopih  valleys,  all  traces  of  former  towns  and  build- 
ings. Although  this  volume  is  intended  to  deal  chiefly 
with  tribes  dwelling  along  the  whole  of  our  north- 
eastern borderland  it  will  not  be  without  interest  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  country  from  the  most  ancient 
times  as  revealed  by  rock-cut  inscriptions  and  legends, 
the  tirst  contact  of  the  M(ighuls  with  the  Ahonis  then 
the  ruling  race  here,  and  finally  the  appearance  of 
the  English  on  the  scene. 

The  particular  part  of  Assam  this  history  deals  with, 
viz.,  upper  Assam  from  (jf)alpr!ra  to  Sadiva,  comprises 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra  with  a  length  of 
nearly  450  miles  and  a  varying  breadtli  of  sixty  to 
eighty  miles,  coveri'"''  an  area  of  over  30,000  square 
miles.  To  tlv  nort  I  east  high  mountains  shut  it 
of!"  from  T  and  in,  on  the  west  it  joins  Bengal, 
while  south  ami  <  auotlier  mountainous  region  - 
that  of  the  Patkoi  and  Barail  ranges  -separates  it  from 
Burma  and  south-western  China.  It  is  thus  almost 
•MTipletely  surrounded  by  mountains  which  are  in- 
habited bv  more  or  less  savage  tribes.  The  earlv  his- 
torv  of  Assam  beiiiL';  nurelv  leuendarv  it  is  practicallv 
impossible  to  lift  the  veil  lying  over  it,  though  here 
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ami  there  a  little  li^ht  cotnes  in  from  ancient  inscrip- 
tions in  India,  such,  tor  instance,  as  that  on  the  famous 
Allahabad  pillar  erected  in  Chandragupta's  time,  316- 
292  .,  whereon  we  learn  that  Kamarupa  (as  Assam 
was  called  in  early  days)  was  known  of  then  as  a  State 
lvin<^  awav  east  of  Nepal  to  which  Kintj  Chandra- 
Gupta's  fame  had  penetrated  ;  and  it  had  then,  prob- 
ably under  its  Hindoo  Khettri  Kings  (the  very  earliest 
rulers  in  Assam),  attained  to  a  degree  of  civilisation 
almost  ecpial  to  that  of  the  Hindu  dynasties  in  India 
of  those  tiavs. 

A  copper-plate  inscription  records  an  invasion  by 
Vikramaditya,  King  of  Ujjain,  about  57  B.C.,  and  as 
he  was  a  Buddhist  it  is  probable  he  fostered  that 
religion  in  the  land  where,  as  we  shall  see,  it  never 
took  a  serious  hold.  Maji  Ilannay  of  the  old  Assam 
Light  Infantry,  who  made  considerable  res.  arch  into  the 
ancient  history  of  Assam,  is  of  opinion  that  Kamarupa 
was  one  of  the  earliest  conquests  of  the  Hindu  Khettri 
Kings  about  400  B.C..  and  was  the  seat  of  that  primitive 
form  of  Hinduism  which  existed  previous  to  Bud- 
dhism, and  which  again  was  followed  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century  by  Brahminical  Hinduism  intro- 
duced by  certain  Brahmins  from  the  city  of  Gaur,  in 
Bengal. 

.Another  inscription  shows  a  (jupta  King,  by  name 
Samudra,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  a.d.  exact- 
ing tribute  from  Kamarupa,  and  from  the  following 
century  this  country  came  under  the  Gupta  dynasty, 
lasting  up  to  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century  A 
Rajput,  called  Itari,  rising  to  power,  started  tli  I'al 
dvnastv,  taking  the  name  of  Dharm  Pal.  Twelve 
kings  of  this  dynasty  are  said  to  have  reigned  between 
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830  and  1 140  A.I).,  and  these  in  their  turn  gave  wav  to 
that  of  the  Senas,  who  however,  being  of  Jkiigal, 
rilled  only  th"  western  part  of  Kamarupa. 

That  Assaf.i  and  the  Ifukong  Valley  to  the  Irrawadi 
river  and  beyond.  Cornietl  as  it  were  a  natural  highway 
tor  old-time  Indian  kings  with  a  ile.sire  tor  coiujuests 
far  afield  is  known,  and  Forlong,  in  his  researehes,  states 
an  Indian  King  named  Samudra  (not  the  one  pre- 
viously mentioned)  was  ruling  in  upper  Burma  about 
105  A. P..  ami  that  they  were  Hindus  from  that  locality 
who  led  the  .Shans  far  tiown  tiie  Mekhong  river  into 
Siam  ;  while  earlier  still  Chinese  chronicles  state  an 
Indian  prince  from  Cambod  in  north-west  India  was 
reigning  in  C  ambodia,  giving  the  name  of  his  original 
homelantl  to  his  new  territory.  These  chronicles  also 
say  adventurers  from  liuiia  founded  kingdoms  in  Java 
and  Malaya  as  far  back  as  ')  A.D.,  and  also  that  mer- 
chants from  Alexandria  jme  other  Roman  port 
visited  China  a  little  later,  ravelling  via  Chiampa,  the 
old  name  for  Siam.  All  these  Indians  with  their 
armies  must  have  got  there  via  Assam  and  the  low- 
passes  of  the  Patkoi  Range  info  the  Hukong  Valley  and 
so  further  east.  The  difficult  mountainous  regions 
stretching  from  the  Patkoi  away  down  south  to  Arrakan 
precluded  t'l-  possibility  of  passing  masses  of  men 
through  them,  while  long  sea  voyages  were  imknown 
to  the  Indian  peoples  of  tiiose  days.  Though  certain 
historians  arc  of  opinion  that  Hindus  from  the  ancient 
sea  coast  kingdom  of  Kalinga  (Madras  side)  did  make 
\oyagcs  to  Java  and  that  the  Hindu  ruined  cities  and 
tempi' s  found  there  are  their  handiwork. 

Other  copper  plate  inscriptions  found  in  Assam 
show  various  lands  having  been  made  over  to  Brahmin 
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priests  hv  ct-rtain  nikis  of  tlu-  Pal  liynasty  lutwccn 
990  and  1 142  A. I).,  whose  names  are  thus  arrived  at  ; 
otherwise  the  first  authentic  information  we  have  of 
Kamarupa,  viz.,  the  country  lying  between  the  Kara- 

toya  river  (tlowini'  past  Julpigori  into  the  Bralima- 
putra  near  ( ioaluiulo)  and  Sadiya,  is  by  the  hand  of 
the  jj;ieat  Chinese  traveller,  lliiien  Tsiang,  who  eanie 
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to  this  country  in  630  a.d.,  visiting  Gauhati  and  other 
places  of  sanctity. 

Of  the  three  strong  tribes  who  long  held  dominion 
in  different  parts  of  upper  Assam,  the  earliest  to 
arrive  in  the  country  is  surmised  to  have  been  the 
Kacharis,  whose  original  habitat  is  believed  to  have 
been  along  the  foot  of  the  Darjiling  hills  and  the 
Morant;  tract,  which  was  known  to  the  Nepalese  as 
the  "  Kaccha  country."  These  then  travelled  east 
and  cnwsed  tlic  F^nilimapntr:'..  settlin"  in  what  is  now 
the  Nowgong  district  between  Jorhat  and  Gauhati. 
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Sprciuliiiu  tVoiii  tluTi-, tlii'\  [xipiiiatcil  the  Dliiiiisiri  ;mil 
Kopili  valleys  and  all  eastern  Assam,  eventually  eross- 
ing  the  southern  hills  and  occupying  the  present  district 
of  Cachar,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  their  ancient 
li'iine,  after  tliev  hat!  ousted  tlie   I'ippera  peopK  . 

rill'  C"Initi\as,  an  ollslioot  ol  the  Kailiari  iribi', 
alone  useil  a  written  eluuaeter,  hut  made  no  use  ot 
it  in  recording  events.  * 

The  second  tribe  to  rise  into  prominence  were  the 
Koeclies,  allies  to  the  Kacharis-i  whose  home  lav  just 
east  ot  the  karatova  ri\er  'vhere  the  little  Stati'  of 
Cooeh  Hehar  is  now.  I  heir  kingdom  when  consoli- 
dated comprised  the  whole  of  Kamarupa,  which  then 
iay  chiefly  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra, 
with  (ilauhati  and  the  country  towards  Goalpara  <^n 
the  south  hank. 

As  these  lw(j  tribes  hail  kept  no  records,  our  in- 
formation regarding  them  up  to  the  arrival  on  the 
scene  of  the  Ahoms,  comes  from  Mahomedan  historians 
who  reeordei,!  the  different  Mouhul  invasions,  and 
from  local  Ic  ends,  here  and  there  suhstantiateil  hv 
rock-cut  and  copper  plate  inscriptions  which  have 
come  to  light  at  Tezpur,  Ciauhati  and  elsewhere. 

The  third  and  the  most  important  tribe  are  the 
Ahoms,  because  they  possessed  a  literature  of  a  sort  and 
certainlv  kept  \vruten  historical  records  "  huranjis  " 
as  they  are  called,  meaning  "  stores  of  instruction  for 
the  ignorant,"  whereby  we  have  a  definite  history  of 
events  in  upper  Assam  since  their  arrival  there  about 
1220  A.I).  Th'^y  were  non-Huddiiist  Shans  of  the 
great  'I'ai  race  who  inhahiteil  the  old  kinudom  of 
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stretched  from  the  upper  Cmndwyn  to  the  upper 
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Irra\v;t(ii  rivc-rs  ;  aiiii  tlu>f  people  licKI  suav  in  tlie 
Brahmaputra  \allcy  until  the  troubles  with  the  Bur- 
mese in  1825  led  to  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of 
the  last  dominant  Power — the  English.  Besitles  these 
three  larne  trilus,  other  smaller  ones  ruleii  in  outlying 
portions  of  the  eoimtrv,  as,  tor  instance,  the  C'hutiyas, 
owning  the  country  between  the  Subansiri  and  Disang 
rivers,  and  the  Morans  who  dwelt  opposite  the  Chutiyas 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra,  east  of  the 
present  Sihs  11,'or.  Both  are  of  the  same  stoek  as  the 
Kaeluuis.  hut  the  former  is  of  very  ancient  oriuin, 
the  Deori  Chutiyas  clainting  proudly  to  belong  to  the 
descendants  of  the  Hindu  Khettri  line,  which  Hannay 
says  seems  to  be  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Chutiya  language,  now  only  known  to  the  Deoris  or 
temple  priests,  contains  a  large  proportion  of  Sanscrit 
and  Hindu  words  plus  a  certain  amount  of  Burmese 
from  the  Shan  conquerors,  whose  '*  buranjis  "  state 
the  Chutiyas  were  the  only  p  >sessors  of  a  written 
language  they  met  with  at  the  time  of  their  advent 
into  Assam.  Whether  the  Chutiyas  were  the  original 
builders  of  the  cities  of  Bisiimaknagar  (Kundina)  and 
Prithiminagar  beyond  Sadiya,  and  now  covered  by 
forests,  is  not  known,  but  Hannay  is  of  opinion  that 
they  were  occupied  in  the  time  of  the  Khettri  Kings 
over  2,000  years  ago. 


CHAPl'ER  II 


We  will  now  turn  to  a  historical  revie  w  ot"  the  three 
great  tribes,  heyinnini;  with  tiie  Kacharis,  who,  as 
we  iiave  seen  before,  trekked  in  past  ages  troni  tiie 
"  Khaccha  country,"  which  lay  roughly  between  the 
Brahmaputra  and  the  Kusi  rivers  along  the  foot  of 
the  Himalayas  into  the  country  beyond  the  Brahma- 
putra, setthny  first  in  what  is  now  the  Xowgong 
district,  and  alter  long  ages  extending  their  dominions 
up  the  great  valley  to  about  where  Sadiya  now  stands, 
aiid  routhwatJs  up  the  Kopili  valley  and  later  still  up 
the  Dhansiri  and  l)o\aiiu  valleys  to  where  they  emerge 
from  the  liilh.  IJryaii  lloiigson  (1S47)  is  one  of  the 
autht  ritijs  for  this  statement  as  to  the  original  home 
of  th<  Kacharis  and  Kocchcs,  both  being  at  least 
linguistically  allied  ;  though  Endle,  in  an  excellent 
work  on  the  Kacharis,  places  their  ancestral  home  in 
Tliihet  and  China,  and  conchides  that  they  migrated 
in  twi)  streams  into  the  ricli  Brahmaputra  valley — 
one  stream  entering  western  Assam  through  the 
valleys  of  the  Tista,  Dharla,  and  Sankosh  rivers,  and 
founding  the  kingdom  of  Kamariipa  ;  while  the  other 
stream  found  its  way  down  the  Suhansiri,  Dihong, 

the   Chutiyas,   who   long   held   sway    round  about 
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Sadiya,   as   Ixinj,'   a   clan    ol'    tlic    i,'rc-at  Kailiari 
nation  left  bi-hiiul   as  the  tide  of  iniyration  rolled 
west  and  south.    Both  he  and  Hodgson  iiold  that  in 
very  early  days  they  were  the  dominant  races  in 
Assam  ;  but  the  latter  goes  further  and  states  they 
are  till'  .lho^i^ines  of  Assam;  in  faci  he  classe-  them 
with  the    Taniiihan  ahoii^inal   inhabitants  ot  India 
such  as  (ioiuls,  Hhils,  etc.,  and  does  so  through  their 
peculiar  physical  capability  of  being  able  to  live 
healthily  in  forest  and  swampy  localities  where  no 
other  luinian  heinys  can  exist,    lie  therrfore  con- 
cludes  that   this   capability   could   only   have  been 
evolved  after  a  lapse  of  a  \ery  ^reat  space  ot  time, 
which  he  computes  at  thirty  centuries,  so  we  may  as 
well  assume  that  the  KachSris  and  Kocches  are  of  the 
aboriginal  races  in  India.    They  appear  to  have  been 
a  peaceful  and  flourishing  race,  given  to  agriculture, 
and  seem  to  have  lived  in   amity  with   the  rising 
kocch  nation  on  the  far  side  of  the  Brahmaputra, 
with  the  exception  of  trouble  in  1562,  when  they  were 
defeated  by  the  Kocch  king  Nar  Narain  ;  while  they 
also  traded  with  Dacca  and  Bengal  via  (h  Ipara.  It 
was  evidently  from  Bengal  that  they  got  their  ideas 
of  building  with  bricks,  for  in  those  far-off  days 
neither  of  the  other  nations  built  permanent  towns 
or  forts,  their  defences  being  entirely  of  the  nature  of 
earthworks,  and  their  buildings  of  wood  and  bam!M)o. 
\  few  ancient  temples  only  in  upper  Assam  were 
then  built  of  masonry,  w  hereas  the  remains  at  Uimapur, 
for  instance,  which  flourished  centuries  before  the 
Ahoms  arrived,  show  us  the  Kacharis  knew  all  about 
the  art  of  brick  making  and  pci  iii.uicnt  buildings; 
while  the  style  in  which  they  worked  points  to  having 
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been  copied  from  Hengal,  the  nearest  civilised  country 
to  thcin.  '!"()  anvdiR-  nowadavs  trawllinsi;  ' 
from  liaHon^  to  near  (lolayliat,  or  troni  ( iol.  i)\ 
road  to  Xichuguard  at  the  foot  of  tlic  Nag;'  1  i':-;,  it 
is  difficult  to  realise  that  this  densely  foreste-'  -v-L-icm 
covers  the  sites  of  many  old  cities  ami  vast  areas  of 
cultivation,  tlie  names  of  which,  such  as  Maiham, 
Jamaguri,  Dijoa.  alone  remain  in  olil  Ahom  accounts. 
()i  the  three  \alleys  mentioned  ixforc,  the  Kopili  is 
the  only  one  which  has  not  lapsed  into  such  coniplete 
desolation  ;  for  the  reason  that  the  Kacharis  were 
ahic  to  hold  on  'o  this  tract  much  longer,  almost  up 
to  tlic  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centurv  ;  whereas 
the  other  two,  viz.,  the  Dhansiri  and  Dovang  valleys, 
ceased  to  belong  to  them  some  300  years  earlier.  By 
the  time  the  Ahoms  were  making  themselves  felt  as 
a  power  in  the  region  niund  Saclixa  and  Xamrup, 
the  Kachari  pcoi)le  held  tlic  countrv  up  to  tlic  Dikkoo 
river  flowing  past  Sibsagor,  and  here  tiicy  came  into 
contact  with  the  Ahoms  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Constant  friction  occurring,  and 
the  Ahoms  being  strengthencii  hy  a  fresh  influv 
of  emigrants  from  the  east,  the  Kacharis  gradually 
withdrew  until  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
they  took  up  arms  with  intent  to  recover  lost  lands 
so  successfully,  that  in  1490  they  badly  defeated  the 
Ahoms  at  Dampuk  on  the  Dikkoo  river,  which  they 
once  more  made  their  houndarv.  'I'liirtv  vears  later 
connuenced  the  long  series  of  wars  in  which  the 
Ahoms,  having  reduced  their  other  enemies,  the 
Chutiyas  and  Morans,  and  also  to  a  certain  extent 
the  Kooches,  had  time  to  turn  with  all  their  strength 
against  the  Kachari  peoples  ;  for  in  the  early  part  of 
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the  sixtct-ntli  ciiituiy  they  were  pressed  Ixiek  until 
thev  lost  all  territorv  east  <it"  (iola^liat,  the  Ahoins 
huiklin,<>  a  strong  earthwork  tort  at  Aiaraiigi,  a  little 
south  of  Jorhat,  by  which  to  fiold  what  they  had 
taken.  Before  a  year  was  over  a  Kachari  effort  against 
Maraiiyi  led  to  the  Ahonis  ascending  the  Dhansiri 
ami  Doyaivj;  \  alleys  in  two  strong  armies  where,  after 
sueeesstiil  actions  at  Baidiia  aiul  Maihani,  the  Ahonis 


retired.  The  sites  of  these  places  art  no  longer 
know...  I'i\e  years  later,  the  Kacharis,  still  sniartuig 
under  these  defeats,  attacked  the  Ahoms  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  (iolaghat,  and  this  time  the  latter  took 
a  large  torce  \  ictoriously  up  the  Dhansiri  as  far  as 
the  Kachari  capital  of  Diinapur.  wliere,  after  a  stiff 
action,  in  which  the  Kachari  king  was  killed  and  his 
head  sent  to  Charaideo,  the  Ahoms  dictated  terms  and, 
setting  i:p  one  Detsing  as  king,  they  retired  out  of  the 
country.  Five  y -ars  later,  however,  Detsing  quarrelled 
with  the  Aiioni  king  Sukmungung,  who,  with  a  large 
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army,  advanced  first  up  both  sides  ot  the  Doyan'j, 
where  the  Kacharis  made  hut  slight  resistance,  and 
then  moved  into    nd  up  the  Dhansiri  to  the  capital. 

Here  the  Kacharis  after  a  desperate  defence  ere 
comple.;ely  defeated  and  the  city  sacked.    The  Ahoms 
now  took  over  this  entire  tract  of  country,  but  as  they 
never  occupied  it  and  the  former  Kacliari  occupants 
had  either  been  killed  or  had  retired  to  found  the 
new  capital  at  Maibong  in  what  is  now  the  North 
Cachar  hills,  the  Dhansiri  and  Doyang  valleys  soon 
relapsed  into  jmmle,  which  in  late.-  times  became 
known  as  the  Nanibhor  forest.    Ahom  "  buranjis  " 
record  that   in    1637  the  route  for  communication 
between  Ahoms  and  Kacharis  was  via  Koliabar,  Now- 
gong,  and  the  Kopili  valley  ;  as  the  Dhansiri  valley 
route  was  impossible  and -the  country  depopulated, 
Maibong,  now  a  small  station  on  the  Assam-Bengal 
Railwav,  lies  a  few  miles  north  of  the  civil  station  of 
llatlong,  and  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  had 
become  a  town  of  considerable  size  and  strength  ac- 
cording to  old  accounts,  and  from  what  remains  for  us 
to  judge  by,  namely  traces  of  what  were  strong  walls, 
gateways,  temples,  etc.     One  curious  rock-cut  temple 
has  a  record  cut  into  the  stone  showing  the  sacred 
edifice  to  have  been  made  about  1721  in  the  reign  of 
Chandra  Narain.    In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Kacharis  were  still  in  possession  of  the  north 
of  Nowgong  district,  where  it  borders  the  IJrahmaputra 
valley,  and  to  the  south  of  tiie  same  along  the  Jamuna 
and  Kopili  valleys  where  stood  the  once  flourishing 
towns  of  Raha,  Doboka,  Demera  ;  and  they  had  also 
long  since  been  the  dominant  power  in  the  Cachar 
plains  (Surma  valley),  where  they  had  driven  back 
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tlic  original  occupants,  the  'I'ippt'ra  people.  They 
now  tried  their  strength  against  the  adjoining  strong 
hill  tribe,  the  Jaintias,  whose  Raja  was  defeated  and  his 
capital,  Khaspur,  taken.  A  few  years  later,  namely 
in  1606,  trouble  again  occurred  with  the  Ahonis  and 
the  two  forces  met  at  Dharmtika,  where  the  Ahom 
king,  Pratap  Sing,  was  successful,  but  later  received 
a  signal  defeat  at  Raha  near  Nowgong  ;  after  which 
he  withdrew  his  forces  owing  to  fears  of  an  approach- 
ing Maliomedan  invasio-.i.  A  more  or  less  peaceful 
periotl  then  set  in  for  the  Kacharis  la-^ting  some  ninety 
years,  when  in  Rudra  Sing,  one  ot  the  greatest 

of  the  Ahom  monarchs,  made  war  upon  the  Kachari 
king,  Tamradhoj,  who  had  proclaimed  his  independ- 
ence, and  sent  an  army  of  37,000  up  the  Dhansiri 
to  Dijoa,  anJ  another  of  34,000  via  Raha  and  the 
Kopili  valley,  i'he  objective  of  each  was  Maibong, 
the  capital,  and  both  forces  had  to  make  their  own 
roads  through  the  forest  as  they  advanced.  The 
former  force  having  defeated  the  Kacharis  at  Dijoa 
(now  Mohan  Dijoa  on  the  north-eastern  edge  ot  the 
.Mikir  hills),  reached  Maibong  first,  and  in  a  pitched 
battle  crushed  Tamradhoj 's  forces  and  captured  the 
city,  demolishing  its  walls  and  defences.  The  Raha 
army  having  had  enormous  difficulties  to  contend  with 
in  cutting  its  way  through  ilense  torests  arrixed  late, 
but  was  used  to  continue  the  war  into  C'achar,  ha\  ing 
Khaspur  city  as  its  objective.  Much  sickness  in  his 
army,  and  finding  great  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  food 
supplies,  caused  Rudra  Sing  to  give  up  the  attempt 
and  withdraw  his  troops.  The  Jainlia,^  never  havmg 
got  over  their  defeat  by  the  Kacharis,  began  trouble 
in  1705,  and  after  a  series  of  small  actions  their  Raja 
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nuuui^cd  in   trc;utKr\  to  sci/c  the  person  ot  '1  ain- 
radlioj,  wlio  appealed  for  aid  to  his  old  enemy  the 
Ahoni  Rudra  Sinj?.  This  was  replied  to  by  the  sending 
of  two  Ahom  eolunins  throuu'li  the  jaintia  eountry  in 
1707,  one  of  whieh  t;nt  tlirouyh  tlie  hills,  deteateil 
the  jaintia  forces,  and  oecup-ed  tlic  city  of  Jaintiapur 
on  the  south  side  of  those  iiills.    Both  the  Raja  of 
Jaintia  and  his  prisoner  Tamradhoj  were  taken,  sent 
toBishnath,ncar'respur,on  the  Hrahniaputra.  and  both 
Kachari  and  Jaintia  eonntries  came  nnder  Ahoni  rule. 
'The  Jaintia   people,  uirdint;  umier  the  Ahoin  yoke, 
rose  two  years  latrr,  and  at  tirst  had  some  successes 
ajrainst  the  small  .\hom  forces  left  in  the  hills,  until 
the  garrison  at  Demera,  in  the  upper  Kopili  valley, 
managing  to  co-operate  with  the  troops  left  to  hold 
Jaintiapur,  the  Ahoms  overcame  all    resistance  and 
tinalh  ended  tiie  campaign  in  a  drastic  n.anner  with 
a  great  massacre  at,  and  the  destruction  of  the  city 
of  Jaintiapur.    A  little  later  Rudra  Sing  released  his 
two  royal  capti\es  at  a  big  durbar  held  at  Saiagarh, 
opposite  to  Hishnath,  ami  alloweil  tluin  to  return  to 
their  own  States,  whicli,  however,  reniainetl  feudatory 
to  the  Ahoms.  Exhausted  by  this  last  war,  the  Kacharis 
enjoyed  a  period  of  peace  for  nearly  a  Inmdred  years, 
until,  m  1803,  the  great  Moamaria  rebellion  in  upper 
Assam  ha\  ing  started  against  Ahom  rule,  the  Kacharis 
were  induced  to  side  with  the  rebels,  hoping  thus  to 
regain    their   old    independence.    A   desultory  war 
thaggetl  on  for  two  years,  until  the  Kacharis  were 
severely  beaten  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Dolioka,  wn  the 
Jamfma  river,  and  retireti  to  Maiiiong  and  Cachar  till 
1817,  when  irruptions  of  the  Manipuris  under  their 
Raja  Manjit  practically  placed  the  following  year  the 
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whole  of  C'aeliar  aiul  its  liill  district  under  Manipuri 
domination.  But  only  for  a  short  time,  for  these  in 
their  turn  were  in  1819-  20  ousted  by  the  Burmese, 
who,  conquering  the  State  of  Manipur,  soon  had 
Cacliar  in  their  hands,  which  they  held  till  thur 
aggressions  generally  at  Rangoon,  as  well  as  in  Assam, 
caused  the  I'^nglish  to  declare  war  upon  them,  ar  < 
their  ejection  from  Assam  speedily  followed.  The 
first  visit  to  Khaspur,  in  Cachar,  of  any  Englishman 
at  all  events  any  one  of  ncjte,  is  that  recorded  in  1763 
by  .Mr.  Verelst  frt.ni  Ikngal,  who  'ater  became 
(iovernor-( ieneral  ;  wiiile  the  fust  recorded  hostility 
between  the  British  and  the  people  of  this  locality, 
namely  the  vicinity  of  Cachar,  was  that  which  took 
[^lace  between  a  detachment  of  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company's  troops  from  Dacca  anti  the  Jaintia 
Raja's  forces  at  a  place  twenty-one  miles  north-north- 
east of  Sylhet.  The  Kacharis,  as  a  nation,  have 
now  dwindled  into  the  agricultural  communities  dwell- 
ing in  Cachar  and  scattered  about  upper  .Assam  ; 
while  Maibong  and  the  North  Cachar  hills,  so  long 
their  home  and  capital,  have  relapsed  into  ruins  and 
jungle,  e.vcept  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Jetinga 
valley,  which  are  now  covered  with  flourishing  tea 
gardens. 

I'he  legendary  history  of  Kamarupa,  as  .\ssam  was 
called  by  the  ancients,  perpetuated  in  the  name  Kamrup 
a  district  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra,  would 
show  the  Hindu  Khettri  conquerors  having  dominated 
it  and  having  in  their  turn  given  way  to  the  Pal 
d\iiasty,  and  we  are  brought  to  the  first  authentic 
information  lo  hand  of  this  country  by  the  Chinese 
traveller,  Huien  Tsiang,  in  603  A.n.    This  l-as  been 
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touched  on  hi'tore.  so  wc  hctiin  the-  liistoiv  ot  the 
meat  Koech  tnhi.-  at  the  rise  ot"  one  Shankaldip,  a 
Koccli  eliiet,  as  we  have  the  statements  of  a  Hindu 
historian  and  the  poet  Firdusi,  which  give  a  better 
semblance  of  facts  than  do  the  legendary  ideas  of  Bisoo, 
whom  local  tradition  asserts  to  he  the  founder  ot  this 
dynastv.    Shankaldip  rose  to  power  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century,  and  when  lluien  Tsiang  visited 
Assam  the  kingdom  of  Kamarupa  apparently  extended 
from  the  Karatoya  river,  near  Julpit'ori,  as  far  as  Sadiya 
along  the  north  hank  of  the  Brahni.iputra,  where,  it 
seems,  the   Kocch   people  li\ed   ainicahly  with  the 
Ciiutiyas,  who  even  tlien  may  have  been  deteriorating 
from  having  been  once  a  powerful  community.  Bryan 
Hodgson,  in  his  work  on  the  Kocch  and  Bodo  people, 
states  that  these  were  the  most  numerous  anti  powerful 
aborigines  in  north  and  nortli-wesicrn  Hengal,  and  the 
only  ones  who,  after  the  Aryan  ascendancy  had  been 
established,  were  able  to  retain  political  power  or 
possession  in  the  plains,    A  translation  of  the  Yogini 
Tantra  shows  these  people  to  be  spoken  of  as  Mleccha 
or  aboritjines.    One  llajo,  he  states,  founded  the  great 
Koech  kingdom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  his  successors  reigned  for  almost  200  years. 
Hajo,  having  no  sons,  married  his  daughter  to  a  Mecch 
(Bodo)  cliief,  thus  uniting  the  aborigines  and  forming 
the  Koccli  dvnastv,  which  was  eventually  able  to  with- 
stand invasion  by  the  Moslems,  Bhootanese,  and  the 
Ahoms  ;  the  latter  holding  sway  then  in  upper  Assam, 
while  the  Kocch  held  lower  and  middle  Assam.  Later 
Kocch  rulers,  however,  cast  off  the  Hodo  alliance  and 
began  to  look  with  greater  favour  on  the  creeds  and 
customs  of  the  Aryans  than  on  tlieir  uldci  leligiun  of 
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nature',  luiinclv,  liio  worship  of  stars  and  terrene 
elements.  l  liey  eventually  took  to  I  linduisni,  calling 
their  country  Behar,  and  declaring  themselves  to  be 
Rajbansis.  'V\m  change  only  affected  the  higher  and 
wealthier  ^la  les  of  society,  the  masses,  strange  to  say, 
mostlv  adoptini'^  Mahomedanism.  What  may  have 
been  the  condition  ot  the  Kocch  m  the  palmy  days 
of  Hinduism  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  but  it  is 
certain  that  after  the  Moslem  had  succeeded  the  Hindu 
suzerainty,  this  people  became  so  important  that  a 
Mahomedan  historian,  Abdul  I'azul,  could  allude  to 
Bengal  as  being  "  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Kocch 
kingdom,"  which,  he  adds,  "  includes  Kamarupa." 
In  1773  this  Ko.  ch  Raj  was  absorbed  by  the  Great 
Company,  lirvan  Hodgson  savs,  in  speaking  of  their 
character,  that  they  display  no  military  or  adventurous 
genius,  but  are  better  suited  to  the  homely,  tranquil 


I            I  affairs  of  agriculture.    It  is  chiefly  from  old  Moghul 

r           I  records  of  bygone  invasions  that  any  knowledge  is 

i            I  arrived  at  of  the  Kocch  people,  plus  lists  of  names  of 

I            i  kings  recorded  on  copper  plates  up  to  the  beginning 

t            I  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;   and  the  earliest  of  these 

1  invasions  was  that  of  Mahmoud  Bakhtiyar,  who, 

i desiring  to  conquer  Thibet  and  deeming  an  easier 
route  there  to  lie  through  the  Bhootan  hills,  led  an 
army  in  ii()8  through  the  western  end  of  Kamarupa 

=5  unopposed.     When  he  had  penetrated  into  the  hills 

e           ,i  some  sixteen  marches,  difficulties  of  supplies  set  in  ; 

1,          m  he  met  the  Thibetans  in  force,  was  beaten  back,  and 

■r           1  had  to  conduct  a  disastrous  retreat  with  the  Kocch 

d  people  now  in  arms  harassing  his  flanks  and  cutting 

d  '  ff  supplies.    Mahmoud   eventually,   with   a  small 

>f          J  following,  reached  Dinajpufc,  the  rest  of  his  army 
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havintz   pcrislu-ci.    In    125;,    ( iyasutKliii,    ;i  Mouliiil 
yovcrnor  of  Hch'.mI,  !s  said  to  have  entered  and  tra- 
versed Kanuirupa  almost  to  Sadiya,  luit  was  eventu- 
ally beaten  back  and  had  to  retreat  to  Gaur.  Twenty- 
five  years  later  a  Moghul  noble,  Tugril  Khan,  entereti 
the  Kocch  country,  but  was  almost  inmieihately  killed 
in  battle,  and   his  torce  tlispersed  ;    while  in  '.,.^7, 
another  Mo^luil  in\asion  took  plaee  in  the  rei^n  of 
Mahomed  Shah  Tughlak,  which  did  not  advance  far 
into  the  country  before  it  too  suffered  a  series  of 
defeats,   and   was  almost  entirely   anniln'atetl.  The 
Moijhul  historian  I-'erishta's  aeeount  ot  this  invasion 
of   China    whieh,  passing    through    Cooch  Hehar, 
attempted  the  passage  of  the  Bhootan  hills,  runs  as 
follows  :  "  Having  heard  of  the  great  w  ealth  of  China, 
Mahomed  Tughlak  conceived  the  iilea  of  subduing 
that  empire  ;   but  in  order  to  aeconij^lish  his  design 
it   was   necessary   to   tirst   conquer   the   coimtry  ot 
lleniachal  (Nepal)   and  Thibet   lying  between  the 
borders  of  China  and  India.    Accordingly  in  1337  he 
ordered  a  force  of  100,000  men  to  subdue  this  moun- 
tain region  under  his  sister's  son,  Khoosroo  ^ 'ulk,  and 
to  establish  garrisons  as  far  as  the  border  oi  China. 
Wlien  this  was  effected  he  proposed  to  advance  in 
person  with  his  whole  army  to  invade  that  empire. 
Nobles  and  state  councillors  in  vain  assured  him  that 
the  troops  of  India  never  yet  could,  and  ne\er  would, 
adv  mce  a  step  within  the  limits  of  China,  and  that 
the  whole  scheme  was  visionary.    The  king  insisted 
on  making  the  experiment,  and  the  army  was  put  in 
motion.    Having  entered  the  mountains,  small  forts 
were  built  on  the  road  to  secure  <  oTumunications,  ami 
proceeding  in  this  manner  liie  troops  reached  the 
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C'liiiusc  honkr,  uIktc  ;i  niiiiHT'iu-^  arinv  ;ippcarcii  to 
oppose  tlicni.  'I'lif  iinmhcrs  ol  the  Indians  were  at 
this  time  greatly  diminished,  and  being  much  inferior 
to  the  enemy  they  were  struck  with  dismay,  which  was 
onlv  increased  when  they  realised  their  distance  from 
home,  the  nim^ed  nature  ot"  the  country  they  hail 
jxissed,  tlie  approaeii  ot  tlie  rainv  season,  and  the 
scarcity  of  provisions  whicli  was  now  badly  felt.  With 
these  feelings  they  commenced  their  retreat  to  the  foot 
of  the  range  of  hills,  where  the  mountaineers,  rushing 
tlown  upon  them,  plundenxl  tlieir  ba^^'atje,  and  the 
Cliinese  arnn  also  tollowei.  tliein  eloseiv.  In  tills 
distressing  situation  the  Indian  troops  remained  seven 
days,  suffering  greatly  from  famine.  At  length  the 
rain  began  to  fall  in  torrents  and  the  cavalry  were  up 
to  the  bellies  of  their  horses  in  water.  The  rains 
obliged  the  Chinese  to  move  their  camp  to  a  greater 
distance,  and  gave  Khoosroo  .Mulk  some  hopes  of 
effecting  his  retreat  ;  but  he  found  the  low  country 
completely  inundated,  and  the  mountains  covered  with 
impervious  woods.  The  misfortunes  of  the  army 
seemetl  to  be  at  a  crisis  ;  no  passage  remained  to  them 
for  retreat  but  that  by  which  they  had  entered  the 
hills,  and  which  was  now  occupied  by  the  mountain- 
eers. So  that  in  the  short  space  of  fifteen  days  the 
Indian  army  fell  a  prey  to  famine,  and  became  the 
\ictims  ot  the  king's  ambition.  .Scarcely  a  man  re- 
turned to  relate  the  particulars  excepting  some  of  those 
left  behind  in  the  garrisons  below,  and  the  few  of  those 
troops  who  evaded  the  enemy  did  not  escape  the  more 
fatal  vengeance  of  the  king,  who  ordered  them  to  be 
put  to  lieatli  on  their  return  to  Delhi."  Mahomed 
later  sent  anotiier  army  to  avenge  the  loss  of  the  tirst  : 
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hilt  it^  .)ll'Kirs  (III  ;irri\.il  at  tin.-  Kmili  eniifims  flatly 
rctiisul  to  ( rn>s  tlu'  hoick'r  into  a  "  laiui  ot  witclicratt 
ami  iiiauiii.'."  I'liis  all  goes  to  prove  that  the  Kocch 
people  were  a  powerful  nation  and  well  versed  in  the 
arts  of  war  of  those  tiim>  ;  Init  beyond  these  bare 
inilitarv  rtcorils  ol  ttic  Mou'huls  wc  tan  mt  at  no 
elttaikil  intormation  ot  tlRri'  people  till  the  vv\u,\\  ot 
Nar  Naraiii,  who  tlounslad  tioin  1515  on.  I'his  king, 
who  reigned  fifty  years,  an  exceptionally  long  time  for 
an  Asiatic  niKr.  built  what  is  now  Cooch  Hchar  ni 
siil->>tiliition  tor  the  oKl  city  ot  Kamatapur,  whieh  hail 
been  tle>tro\ed  b\  the  later  Moghiil  invasions  ;  and 
in  i54()  began  the  long  series  ot  wars  against  the 
rising  power  of  the  Ahotns  in  the  extreme  east  of 
upper  Assam.  Minor  struggles  had  occurred  between 
the  two  peoples  from  I  tnit  with  Ahoin  power 
now  e>tablisheii,  matters  took  a  tar  more  serious  turn. 
\\  ith  the  aid  of  his  famous  general,  Silarai,  the  Ahoms 
were  worsted  on  the  Dikrai  river  and  at  Koliabar  (in 
Xowgong  district)  ;  and  the  following  year  Silarai 
captured  Xarainpur  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Hrahma- 
jiiitra,  and  Nar  Narain  comj>leted  the  yreat  raised 
roadway  of  350  miles,  called  the  Kamali  Alii,  connect- 
ing this  town,  where  a  fort  was  being  built,  with  Cooch 
Behar,  many  parts  of  which  are  still  in  existence  and 
use.  Majoi-  I  lannav  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  a 
road  had  existed  aues  before  Nar  Narain's  reign, 
which  connected  the  old  cities  east  of  Sadiya  with  the 
more  flourishing  western  districts  of  upper  Assam, 
and  by  which  pilgrims  were  able  to  visit  the  sacred 
shrines  of  "  '1  aniasari  Mai  "  and  "  Bora  Hhoori  " 
near  Sadiya.  In  15^^)2  Nar  .Narain  again  attacked  the 
Aiioms  wilii  sucii  success  tiiat  lie  captured  their  capital 
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<  i  ll  liiraon,  in  tin-  iK  iyliliciurliooil  of  tlu'  present  Sih- 
sanor,  .nu!  iclircci  to  !iis  own  proNiiuc  with  an  inuncnse 
amount  of  loot.  Six  years  later  the  western  part  ot 
the  Kocch  kingdom  was  invaded  by  the  Moghuls 
under  Suleiman  Kaiai-ani,  and  Nar  Narain's  forces 
sustaiiKil  stAcril  einsliinL;  defeats.  Clanhati.  then  a 
laru'e,  lloiirisliinL;  eitv  on  both  hanks  of  the  lirahma- 
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putra,  was  taken  and  looted,  while  a  notorious  Brahmin 

renegade,  one  of  Suleiman's  suite,  namely  Kala 
I'ahar,  was  allowed  to  work  his  iconoclastic  tend- 
encies on  the  ancient  Kamakhya  and  other  famous 
temples,  which  he  more  or  less  demolished.  Some 
years  later  these  were  rebuilt  by  Nar  Narain.  In 
157S  this  kinu,  deeming  it  well  to  be  on  good  terms 
witli  the  Mouhul  power,  sent  an  embassy  with  presents 
as  iar  as  Agra,  where  it  was  weli  received  by  the 
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Kmpcror  Akhbar.  X.ir  \.i;.iin's  rciun  -aw  the  rise 
of  a  iu-\s  lurni  of  lliiulii  ri  liuimi  prL.Klud  In  a  rt-- 
tnrimr,  Sank.ir  Drh,  ulwisi  lciut>  wivr  hascxi  oii  a 
piinticd  \  is'iiuiisiii,  uliicli  it  was  liopiil  iniylit  sup- 
plant the  Tantric  form  of  Hinduism,  for  ages  the 
prevailini;  icliiri'>n  aninni;  ilu  pcnplr.     I  he 

siihit'c-t  of  ffli'jHiii  will  lu'  lie. lit  with  latir.  In  thr 
lUAt  rtii:".  wIikIi  i  'mi;-  ii>  up  to  the  iiul  o!  (Ir-  si\- 
teeiuli  CLiiturv.  \\c  see  the  Koeeh  dotniiuoiis  comprise 
the  eountry  from  the  Karat  ova  to  the  Sankf)sh  rivers 
and  the  districts  now  known  as  Kfimnip  ami  Mant^aldai 
on  the  north  hank,  tou'cthcr  with  ( iii.ilp.lia  ami  \'" kk-ii- 
siivj  on  the  south  hank  of  the  Urahinaputra  ;  an  .  that 
their  ruler  must  ha\c  been  powerful  is  shown  in  the 
"  Akhbarnamah  "  of  that  time,  when  King  I.akshmi 
Xarain  deelares  hiuiself  to  be  a  vassal  of  the  Mo^hul 
Kmperor,  and  wherein  it  is  stated  the  Kocch  kiii^  > 
forces  nniuluTed  40,000  horse,  aoo,ooo  toot  -uUhirs, 
700  elephants. and  1,000  ships,  lit  the  leyeiuls  connect- 
ing one  Bisoo  as  the  originator  of  the  Koeeh  kings  it 
is  said  that  he,  at  the  height  of  liis  prosperity,  caused 
a  census  to  be  taken  and  found  that  h  had  over 
5,000,000  men  tit  to  hear  .nir.s.  This,  tliouu;h,  ot 
com-se,  unreliable,  together  with  the  authentic  in- 
formation of  the  "  Akhbarnamah."  gives  a  g(H>d  idea 
of  the  populous  state  of  this  country  -only  a  part  of 
Assam;  more  espeeiallv  wtun  one  compares  it  with 
the  ci'iisus  of  Hjoi,  which  ^h  -  eil  that  tl  entire  n  imi- 
lation  of  the  .\ssain  \alley  was  only  a  little  o\er  two 
and  a  half  millions.  In  161 2,  as  the  result  of  a  quarrel 
between  the  Koeeh  king  and  the  Xawab  of  Daeca, 
the  latter  crossed  the  Kaiati  a  w'th  a  iorce  of  6,000 
horse,  11,000  foot,  and  a  ileet  (jf  500  ships  on  the 
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Ur  I'ln  ipiift.i  t'lllccl  with  soldiers,  and  laid  sicyc  to 
i.iri,  wliah  \\c»iil(l  si'fm  to  \)A\v  lut  n  an  iinportaiu 

'■'.id  U'  11  Ictci  iid  plate  111  those  days,  tor  it  held  out 
ayaiiist  thi-  ^orcc  for  a  month.  Shortly  after  this,  the 
K(Keh  I  '  dyiui,',  opposition  in  his  country  ceased, 
!  -he   \   in'Miiedaiis  annexed  in  tin'  name  of  the 

inperor  K  .aiiuir  i'  eountrv  up  to  tlu-  Hir  X.uKli, 
wliieli  tlou.N  tlirouuli  the  present  Manjialdai  district, 
with  the  exception  of  the  country  between  the  Kara- 
to\a  ami  Sankosh  rivers,  to  which  the  Kocch  kings 
\u-n'  n..  1.  II!  itJ.  until  by  the  miiUlle  of  the  eiyh- 
tei  ntli  eei.liuA  tin-  !•  ImiI  come  under  Main )Iik  dan 
'•  !e.  It  t \entii.ill_\  passeii  into  Hritisli  possession  in 
on  Beneal  falling;  into  l^nglish  hands,  and  the 
present  small  State  <»f  Co<)ch  Behar  represents  all  that 
is  left  of  the  once  p«)werful  Kocch  kingdom. 
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We  now  come  to  the  last  of  the  three  great  powers 
in  upper  Assam,  who  beinu  a  more  or  less  literate 
people,  have  given  us  tlirouuh  their  well  connected 
historical  records,  or  "  buranjis  "  written  in  the  Pali 
character,  the  clearest  knowledge  of  doings  in  that 
country,  whether  touching  on  the  Kocches,  Kacharis 
or  Moghuls,  during  their  600  years  of  power.  As 
mentioned  before,  the  Ahonis,  whose  "  h  "  softened 
to  "  s,"  has  given  us  the  name  "  Assam,"  were  non- 
Buddhist  Shan:-,,  by  religion  pagans  and  demon  wor- 
shippers, who,  trekking  west  from  their  own  country, 
of  which  Mogoung,  in  upper  Burma,  was  the  capital, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  reached  the 
eastern   extremity   of  the   Brahmaputra  valley  and 
formed  settlements  in  the  Namrup  locality  on  the 
Uihing  river.   Their  immediate  neighbours  were  then 
the  Chutiya  tribe,  who  ruled  the  country  east  of  the 
Subansiri  river,  and  the  Moran  tribe,  between  the 
Dikkoo  and  Dihing  rivers.    With  the  latter  they  soon 
came  into  conttict,  and  by  1236  the  Ahoms  had  estab- 
lished themselves  at  and  around  Abhaypur,  while 
twenty  years  later  saw  them  in  occupation  of  the 
country    near   Charaideo,   which    they   made  their 
capital';  and  which,  in  spite  of  its,  removal  later  on  to 
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(Jarh^aon,  for  several  hundred  years  was  a  place  of 
importance  and  sanctity  to  the  Ahom  kings,  many  of 
whom  were  buried  there,  while  the  heads  of 
conquered  chiefs  and  notables  were  invariably  in- 
terred on  Charaideo  hill.  A  similar  custom  obtained 
amongst  the  Manipuris  and  the  Tangkul  Xagas  who 
both,  up  to  modern  times,  buried  their  enemies'  heads 
in  special  localities.  By  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  they  had  been  much  strengthened  by  a  fresh 
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trek  of  emigrants  from  across  the  Patkoi  range  and 
had  come  into  conflict  with  the  Kachari  people,  whose 
north-eastern  border  was  the  Dikkoo  river.  Fifty 
vcars  later  saw  the  commencement  of  the  long  con- 
tinued series  of  struggles  between  the  Ahoms  and 
Kocches .  In  1 380  they  crushed  the  Chutiya  power  across 
the  Brahmaputra,  and  a  few  years  later  changed  the 
capital  from  Charaideo  to  Charguja,  near  the  Dihing 
river,  which  brought  about  hostilities  with  the  Tipam 
tribe,  whose  lands  they  now  occupied.    The  first 
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Ahom  rccoril  of  Mahoniedan  efforts  in  the  direction 
of  upper  Assam  is  in  1401,  which  shows  how  far  west 
the  Ahoms  were  then  dwelling,  when  the  Moghul 
forces,  coming  up  by  river,  reached  Koliabar  nearly 
opposite  'lY'zpur,  where  they  met  the  Ahom  forces, 
and  heiny  defeated  there  on  land  and  water,  were 
pursued  to  far  below  (Joalpara.    The  end  of  this 
century  saw  the  defeat  of  the  Kacharis  on  the  Dikkoo 
at  Dampuk,  and  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  subjugation  of  the  Chutiya  tribe  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  their  c()untr\ ,  after  severe  Hghting  near  Sadiya 
and  at  Kaitara  hill,  said  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Dibong  river.    By  now  the  Ahoms  had 
consolidated  their  power  in  what  is  now  Lakhimpur 
on  the  north,  and  as  far  west  as  (lolaghat  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Hrahmaputra.    In  1526  the  Ahoms  drove 
back  the  Kacharis  who  objected  to  the  building  of  the 
strong  fort  at  Marangi  (Moriani  ?)  almost  on  their 
borderland,  and  ascending  the  Dhansiri  river  they 
fought  two  successful   engagements  at   Bardua  and 
Maiham  (vmidentitied)  when  the   Kacharis  gave  in. 
The  following  year  saw  the  Ahoms  defeating  another 
Mahomedan  invasion  near  Duimunisila,  where  a  fort 
was  built  and  garrisoned.    In  this  fight  is  the  first 
record  of  weapons  other  than  what  were  then  generaUy 
used,  namely,  bows  and  arrows,  spears,  axes,  etc., 
when   forty   .Moghul   cannon   were  captured.  Five 
years  later  found  the  Ahoms  not  only  successfully 
beating  the  Kacharis  in  the  Dhansiri  valley  and 
dictating  terms  at  their  capital  of  Dimapur,  but  also 
repelling  another  Moghul  invasion  below  Koliabar, 
which  led  to  tlieir  placmg  a  large  garrison  as  low 
down  as  Singin,  a  little  north  of  Gauhati  on  the  north 
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bank  and  close  to  the  Kocch  border.  This  period  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  little  peace  and  rest  for  the  Ahoms 
who  next  year,  1532,  had  ayain  to  withstand  an  in- 
vasion hv  Turltak  Klian,  a  Moyhiil  noble,  who  with 
a  larm-  tlfct  sailed  up  the  Hrahniaputra  to  Sinuiri, 
where  he  defeated  the  Ahoni  army  which  retired  to 
Salagarh  on  the  south  bank.  Turbak  again  success- 
fullv  attacked  Salatiarh  and  moved  further  east  ; 
when  luck  turning,  fa\<)ured  his  enemv.  Tin  Ahoni 
kintr  sendint^  lart^e  reiiiforcenients  bv  laiui  aiui  river 
was  at  last  successful  ;  and  in  a  heavy  battle  again  at 
Duimunisila  Turbak's  forces  were  defeated,  he  him- 
self killed,  and  his  head,  as  was  customary,  sent  for 
bi,  '.al  on  Charaideo  hill.  The  beaten  and  disorganised 
forces  were  pursued  bv  the  victorious  Ahoms  through 
Kocch  territory  to  the  Karatoya  river.  At  the  Dui- 
munisila fight  the  recorded  Mahomedan  losses  were 
over  2,500  men,  twenty-two  ships,  and  many  big 
guns  ;  so  that  with  the  losses  in  the  pursuit  the 
Moghul  casualtv  list  nuist  have  been  a  long  one-  ; 
while  the  booty  that  fell  to  the  pursuers  is  stated  to 
have  been  twenty-eight  elephants,  a  great  number  of 
guns  and  matchlocks,  with  a  quantity  of  gold  and 
siher  ornaments  and  utensils.  It  is  now  that  we  find 
the  Ahoms  taking  to  fire-arms  and  utilising  the 
numbers  captured  from  the  Moghuls  in  preference 
to  bows  and  spears.  It  is  supposed  that  they  were 
taught  their  use  and  the  rough  manufacture  of  powder 
by  their  Mahoi  .an  prisoners,  and  certainly  by  the 
time  ot  Mir  Junila's  fatnous  invasion  of  a  century 
later,  or  about  1662,  they  were  proficient  in  the  art 
of  forging  iron  for  cannon,  of  making  excellent 
powder,  and  of  intelligently  using  the  same  ;  which 
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is  vouched  for  by  the  old  time  I'retich  traveller, 
Tavernier.  it  is  in  1536  that  the  Ahom  "  buranjis  " 
first  mention  trouble  with  any  of  the  wild  hill  tribes 
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who  inhabit  the  mountains  which  hem  in  upper 
Assam,  and  we  now  find  the  Khamjanii,  Namsanii, 
and  Tahlilimfi  Nagas  raidiivj  into  the  plains  and 
standing  up  to  llie  trained  Ahoms  in  fights,  in  one  of 
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which  the  two  latter  trilics  not  onlv  intlk'tcd  severe 
loss  hut  captured  several  guns  hefore  they  tinallv  sub- 
mitted.   This  argues  a  higher  form  of  bravery  and 
fighting  to  what  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  these 
wild  tribes,  and  also  that  their  village  communities 
must  have  been  far  more  powerful  than  those  of  the 
present  day  ;   for  these  three  tribes  are  well  known, 
the  head  villages  of  Namsang  and  Tabhlung  lying 
only  a  few  miles  east  and  south  of  our  present  military 
police  outpost  of  Tamlu  in  the  Xaga  hills,  where  the 
Dikkoo  river  makes  its  exit  from  the  mountains.  A 
year  later  the  Ahoms  are  found  defeating  the  Kacharis 
in  the  Doyang  and  Dhansiri  valleys,  and  sacking  their 
ancient  capital  of  Dimapur.    The  destruction  of  this 
and  their  heavy  losses  took  all  heart  out  of  the  Kachari 
people,  who,  as  we  have  seen  before,  evacuated  the 
Dhansiri  valley  and  formed  a  new  capital  at  .Maibong 
in  what  is  now  called  the  North  Cachar  hills.  For 
what  reason  the  Ahoms  never  occupied  this  part  of 
Kachari  territory  is  not  known,  but  as  it  was  quite 
depopulated  by  war  it  soon  relapsed  into  a  jungle  too 
heavy  perhaps  for  the  conquerors  to  cope  with  ;  and 
so  it  developed  into  the  dense  Xambhor  forest,  gradu- 
ally covering  and  blotting  out  all  evidences  of  Kachari 
towns,  roads,  etc.,  which  had  been  their  pride  and 
Iionie  for  hundreds  of  years.    This  reign,  namely  that 
of  Sukmungiiung  lasting  forty-two  years,  was  long  and 
eventful.    It  was  notable  for  successful  military  opera- 
tions which  ended  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Chutiyas 
and  Kacharis,  while  three  Moghul  invasions  were 
repulsed.    The  social  condition  of  the  people  was 
also   coiisiderablv   attended    to,   and    artisans  from 
Bengal  nnported  to  teach  arts  and  crafts,  while  tire- 
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■T!..-  u.  r<-  u'so  introduced.  This  hitter  fact  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  and  interesting  seeing  that,  120  years 
before,  artillery  and  hand  guns  had  not  emerged  from 
their  very  elementary  condition  in  Europe,  and  indeed 
were  only  beginning  to  be  generally  used  in  war  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  official 
capital  was  in  this  reign  moved  to  (larhgaon  not  far 
from  Sibsagor,  and  about  1552  the  big  tank  there  was 
excavated  by  the  Ahom  king,  Sukhlemning,  who  also 
was  the  first  to  strike  coins,  and  who  also  built  the 
raised  roadway  called  the  Xaga  .Mli,  running  from 
the  Baralli  to  the  Xaga  hills.  The  year  1546,  as  we 
have  seen  before,  found  the  Ahoms  at  war  with  Nar 
Narain,  the  most  powerful  monarch  in  this  part  of 
India,  and  the  Kocch  arms  at  first  very  successful  ; 
but  later,  the  Ahoms  getting  the  upper  hand,  the 
war  subsided  ov»ing  to  the  exhaustion  of  both  f(>rces. 
Before  the  sixteenth  century  was  out  the  Ahoms  had  to 
deal  with  an  invasion  by  the  Kocch  king,  Nar  Narain, 
who  successfully  captured  the  strong  Ahom  positions 
at  Boka,  Salagarh,  and  Handia,  chiefly  by  means  of 
a  strong  fleet  on  the  river.  The  occupation  of  their 
capital  Garhgaon  by  Nar  Narain,  caused  the  Ahoms 
to  cede  Narainpur  on  the  north  bank  to  the  Kocches, 
who  closed  the  war  and  hurried  back  to  repel  a  Moghul 
invasion  in  which,  being  unsuccessful,  Nar  Narain  re- 
leased all  the  .\h()m  hostages,  hoping  thereby  to  gain 
their  friendship  and  alliance.  This,  however,  did  not 
come  off,  as  the  Ahoms  were  too  busy  in  deaUng  not  only 
with  the  Chutiya  people,  who  were  once  more  in  revolt, 
but  also  with  the  N.ua  Raja  of  Mayankwan,  beyond 
|V>(>  P;jt!.-,xj  t-^fifirp  f'hi'  seventeenth  centurv  opened 
for  this  nation  in  further  trouble  with  the  Kacharis, 
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ami  sc\  ere  actions  took  place  at  Dharmtika  and  Raha, 
involving  heavy  losses  on  both  sides  ;  at  the  latter 
place  the  Ahoms  being  severely  beaten.  A  few  years 
later,  namely  in  1615,  the  Moghul  governor  of  Bengal 
despatched  Aba  Bakr  with  a  force  of  10,000  troops 
and  400  ships  against  the  Ahoni  king.  These  arrived 
in  due  time  at  Hajo,  a  few  miles  from  the  river  on  its 
north  bank  and  opposite  Gauhati  without  opposition  ; 
and  making  Ilajo  their  base  they  advanced  to  meet 
their  enemies  on  the  Bharali  river.  After  a  stiff 
encounter  Aba  Bakr  was  victorious  ;  but  failing  to 
reap  the  lull  advantage  of  his  success  by  pursuing 
vigorously,  the  Ahom  king  was  able  to  send  up  large 
reinforcements.  The  battle  was  renewed,  Aba  Bakr 
killed,  and  his  force  driven  back  on  Hajo.  Here  the 
Ahoms  were  joined  by  various  petty  Rajas  and  tiieir 
following,  all  anxious  to  be  rid  of  the  Alahomedan 
invaders.  These  managed  to  capture  the  Moghul 
position  at  Pandoo.near  Gauhati,  while  the  main  Ahom 
army  was  hemming  in  the  Moghuls  at  Hajo.  After 
six  weeks  a  battle  was  brought  on  by  the  Ahom''., 
ending  in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the  invaders 
and  their  dispersal  with  heavy  loss  ;  the  latter  includ  - 
ing many  horses,  cannon,  and  cattle,  which  fell  into 
the  victors  hands.  Twenty  years  later  the  Maho- 
medans  were  again  at  Hajo  with  the  friendly  con- 
nivance of  the  Kocches,  and  as  their  presence  caused 
continual  friction  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the 
Ahom  king,  Pratap  Sing,  was  induced  to  declare  war 
on  them  ;  when,  after  defeating  them  at  Niubihan 
he  invested  Hajo.  In  other  parts  of  the  district, 
namely,  at  Pandoo  and  Srighat,  Ahom  troops  were 
not  so  successful ;  but  more  men  and  ships  arriving, 
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the  Moyhuls  wtrc  diixcn  trnm  I'aiuloo  and  iilinost 
annihilated  at  Siialkiichi,  on  the  north  hank,  a  little 
below  Pandoo,  300  ships  and  many  eannon  and  match- 
locks being  captured.  Curiously  enough,  the  Ahom 
records  of  this  fight  make  the  first  mention  of  any 
European  being  in  Assam,  when  amongst  their  pri- 
soners thev  fouiul  a  I'\'rinuhi,  hut  of  what  nationality 
is  not  known.  Ralpli  Fitche,  a  merchant  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  had  visited  Kamatapur,  the  Kocch 
capital,  but  no  European  h.ad  gone  further  east. 
Having  cleared  the  Moghuls  off  the  river,  the  Ahoms 
concentrated  for  the  assault  of  llajo,  which  fell  after 
a  desperate  defence,  when  an  immense  amount  of 
loot,  munitions  of  war,  etc.,  were  secured.  Pratap 
Sing,  pursuing  his  advantage,  continued  his  advance 
down  river,  seizing  all  Mahomedan  posts  as  far  as 
Cioalpara.  This  continuance  of  success  for  the  Ahoms 
was  not  of  long  duration,  for  almost  inmiediately  the 
Navvab  of  Dacca  despatched  a  force  of  12,000  men  to 
recover  the  territory  thus  lost  to  Bengal,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  captured  a  strong  fort  at  Jf)gighopa, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Manas  river,  from  which  he 
secured  the  submis.^ion  of  the  (joalpara  country  oppo- 
site. The  Ahoms,  beaten  at  Jogighopa,  drew  off  to 
the  foot  of  the  Bhootan  hills  and  awaited  reinforce- 
ments. These  arrived  duly,  and  with  40,000  men 
thev  attacked  the  Moghuls  in  their  camp  at  Hishenpur. 
in  the  heavy  battle  that  ensued  Pratap  Sing's  troops 
were  beaten  with  the  loss  of  over  4,000  men  and  sevei  a! 
generals.    A  later  defeat  in  a  naval  action  on  the 

Brahmaputr   at  Srighat,  followed  by  the  capture  of 
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for  the  time  being  at  the  Moghul  disposal,  whose 
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cominandcr  iiiadc  his  headquarters  at  (iauhati  and 
began  to  consolidate  his  rule.    The  K(jcches  having 
joined  the  Moghuls  in  this  war,  it  was  not  long  before 
the  Ahoins  retaliated  by  attacking  their  troops  on 
the    HharaH    river,   whom   they   pursued   almost  to 
(iauhati.    Here,  as  the  resources  of  both  lulH^ii cuts 
were  almost  down  to  nil  after  a  war  extending  to 
almost  three  years,  peace  was  made  ;  and  the  Bar 
Naddi,  running  into  the  Brahmaputra  opposite  Gauhati, 
he  came  the  eastern  boundary  of  Mahomedan  posses- 
sions.   This  brings  one  to  tlie  end  of  Kini;  I'ratap 
Sing's  reign,  as  he  died  in  1641,  after  thirty-eight 
eventful  years,  during  which  two  great  wars  had  been 
coiuliicttd  auainst  the  Kacharis  and  the  Moghuls, 
altliouuh   not  always  with   uniform  success  to  the 
Ahonis.    (ireat  attention  liad  been  paid  to  internal 
organisation,    markets    were    estabhshed    and  trade 
fostered.    Buildings  of  masonry  and  of  a  permanent 
nature  were  erected,  notably  at  Abhaypur,  Mathu- 
rapur,  and  C]arh[;aon,  the  latter  being  fortified  and 
having  a  palace  built  in  its  centre,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  still   visible.     The  Ahom  capital   Garhgaon  is 
described  in  the  "  buranjis  "  of  that  time  as  being 
"  of  great  size  w  ith  the  palace  in  the  centre,  the  city 
was  surrounded  by  a  well-raised  solid  embankment 
serving  insteatl  of  customary  fortifications,  and  on  the 
top  of  which  ran  a  roadway.    In  this  embankment 
were  four  masonry  gates  each  three  kos  (a  kos  is  one 
and  a  quarter  miles)  from  the  palace,  which  again  was 
defended  by  a  deep  ditch  and  stockade  work  of  great 
strength.      'i'he  palace  was  of  masonrv,  and  the 
audience  hall  therein  is  said  to  be  120  cubits  hv  :6 
cubits."    Of  the  state  of  the  country  in  this  part  of 
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Assam  at  this  pL-iioti  it  is  described  as  bciny  "  on  the 
north  bank  {i.e.,  what  is  now  north  Lakhimpur) 
more  under  cultivation  than  about  Garhgaon,  but 
generally  on  the  south  bank  as  far  down  as  Koliabar 
were  extensive  fields  and  fine  rice  crops."  Wild 
elephants  are  said  to  lur  e  been  exceedingly  numer- 
ous, 160  bemg  caught  in  one  drive  in  1654.  King 
Pratap  Sing  also  constructed  many  roads  and  tanks, 
threw  up  the  great  Dopgarh  embankment  as  a  pro- 
tection against  Xaga  inroads,  and  developed  backward 
tracts,  lie  built  the  forts  at  Samdhara,  Safrai,  and  Sila, 
while  several  stone  bridges  are  believed  to  date  from 
his  reign.  This  king,  having  been  the  first  to  be 
converted  to  Hinduism,  which  occurred  about  1613, 
later  many  nobles  following  his  example,  Brahmin 
influence  soon  became  powerful  and  many  Hindus 
from  India  were  given  high  official  posts.  The 
Ahom  language  was,  however,  still  predominant. 
Although  no  longes  the  official  capital,  Charaideo 
maintained  its  sacred  interest.  .\hom  kings  wor- 
shipped, buried  the  heads  of  the  eminent  persons 
killed  in  battle  on  the  hill  overlooking  Charaideo,  and 
were  mostly  buried  there  themselves.  These  tombs 
were  covered  with  large  mounds,  and  the  royal  funeral 
customs  prescribed  that  the  queen,  certain  guards, 
slaves,  and  an  elephant  or  a  horse,  should  be  buried 
with  deceased  rovaltw  Some  of  these  mounds  hinr 
been  opened  and  from  the  spaces  inside,  bones  J 
ornaments  found,  it  is  conjectured  the  above  customs 
were  really  observed.  The  next  fifteen  years  savv  the 
Ahoms  worried  by  incursions  of  the  Daphlas  and 

which  were  put  d'  wn  drastically  and  many  of  the 
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villages  burnt  ;  while  on  the  south  bank  the  i.aknia 
Nagas  in  the  hills  south-east  of  Sibsagor,  between  the 
Dilli  and  Dikkoo  rivers,  appeared  to  have  been  suffici- 
ently strong  to  carry  on  a  series  of  raids  into  the 
plains  and  to  seriously  harass  the  Ahom  troops  sent 
into  the  hills  against  them. 

These  particular  Nagas  were  visited  in  February, 
1900,  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner  with  a  punitive 
party,  and  were  foimd  to  be  anything  but  a  war-like 
people.  In  165S,  owing  to  confusion  arisin*;  in  Bengal 
conseciuent  on  the  Kniperor  .Shah  Jehan's  dlness,  the 
Koeeh  people  rose  and  made  a  supreme  effort  to  throw 
off  the  Moghul  yoke  under  which  for  years  they  had 
lain.  'I'he  Vhoms  were  induced  to  join  in  this,  and 
while  the  Kocches  overpowered  the  Moghuls  in  Cioal- 
pfira  and  southern  Kamarupa,  their  allies  proeeeded 
against  and  captured  ilajo  and  (iauhati.  Dissensions, 
however,  arising  between  the  two  allies,  the  Ahoms 
attacked  and  drove  the  Kocches  across  the  Sankosh 
river,  which  joins  the  Brahmaputra  at  Dubhri.  after 
which  they  became  masters  of  entire  Assam.  A 
mastery  which  they  only  enjoyed  four  years,  lor  1662 
saw  the  Moghul  armies  again  in  motion  under  Mir 
Jumla,  then  Governor  of  Bengal,  to  recover  the  lost 
territory.  As  this  is  the  most  famous  of  all  Moghul 
invasions  it  is  desc^ing  of  more  attention  and  in 
greater  detail. 
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M.r  J  iM'ila  inaiufi  1  \  ri'tl  tPic  Aliorns  out  of  f  iiulo  .l  ul 
Srighii'  itui  occupifcl  (Jauli.iti  nftcr  tlu  ston  m  if 
one  siu.  ll  fort  at  Bvltola.  As  die  Ahonis  had  now 
retired  t«  Samdhara  above  Tezpiir  at  the  mouth  of 
the  BharaH  river,  ami  to  Siinlaf/arn  almost  opposite 
on  fli(  s<  'itli  bank,  the  >hiuhiils  lesteii  awhil  at 
(iati:  ati  1  recoiiiioitreci.  This  resiiUeJ  In 
Jumla  l)riiigmj,'  over  the  northern  wini;  'o  the  soutli 
bank,  the  crossing  being  effectc.l  it  Tezpur  ;  and  with 
his  whole  an  and  fleet  moved  against  Simlagarh, 
a  'art;e  earth\>  fort  moiintinL'  iiiai  ■  cannon.  The 
-•nL;th  of  thi  'lace  prechide'  tl  po  >ibih» .  of  a 
•ct  assault,  so  u  w.ts  regularh  cgcd.  liut  after 
a  lort  siege  Mir  Jumla's  patience  gave  out  on  finding 
his  cannon  p- oduced  no  effect  m  the  thick  earth  walls 
an  e\p<  fit  e  which  had  its  counterpj  t  in  Lord 
[<ake's  aii  I  1  rd  Conibermi  re's  finiou>  sieges  of 
Biuirtpore  he  ordered  the  i)lace  to  be  stormed. 

Mad  the  troops  been  well  led  the  Moghuls 

eould  have  ily  repulsed  ;  as  it  was  the  assault, 

involving   -  h|e   losses,  succeeded.    The  dis- 

comfited All.  ated  Sam  'liara,  not  without,  how- 

ever, putting  u,.  a  good  Hght  at  Koliabar  on  land  and 
river,  where,  losing  nearly  200  ships  and  many  men 
and  guns,  a  general  retirement  on  Garhgaon  the 
capital,  took  place,  pursued  by  the  Moghul  horse. 
As  it  seemetl  to  tl.  Mdiii  king  impossible  to  ■^top  the 
victorious  advance  01  Mir  Jumla,  he  vacated  the 
capital  and  retired  first  to  Charaideo  and  thence  to 
Namrup  on  the  Dilli  river,  the  most  easterly  point 
of  the  Ahom  dominions.  On  t'le  17th  of  March  166- 
^lir  iinnlu's  arm\'  occuni','.!  ( iarb.f'.Tfin  Rprijr' 
owing  to  the  hasty  retreat  of  the  Ahoms,  considers 
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booty,  namely,  three  lakhs  of  rupees  in  yold  and 
silver,  170  storehouses  full  of  rice,  and  eighty-two 
elephants.  Flere  the  army  rested  and  again  recon- 
noitred ;  but  the  rains  setting  in  early  brought  the 
commencement  of  trouble  to  the  invaders.  Garhgaon 
proving  unliealthv,  Mir  Junila  moved  his  armv  to 
Mathurapur,  near  Charaideo,  which  stood  on  slightlv 
higher  land,  and  there,  after  establishing  certain  posts 
to  overawe  the  surrounding  covmtry,  the  invaders 
awaited  the  return  of  seasonable  weather.  But  not 
in  peace;  tor  the  Ahom  king,  realising  the  discomfort 
anil  straits  of  his  enemy,  rallied  his  forces  and  directed 
attacks  against  the  Moghul  posts  ^\'ith  success  ;  for 
these  one  after  another  were  overwhelmed,  obliging 
Mir  Jumla  to  concentrate  all  his  force  in  ar^  i  around 
Mathurapur,  where  dysentery  and  fever  soon  began  to 
thin  his  ranks.  Several  Ahom  attacks  were  with 
great  difficulty  repulsed ;  and  news  now  reached  Mir 
Jumla  to  the  effect  that  the  Kocch  people,  hearing  of  his 
trouble,  had  seized  the  opportunity  of  rising  en  masse 
behind  him  and  had  overthrown  all  Moghul  garrisons 
which  had  been  stationed  on  the  north  bank  in  Kania- 
rupa.  After  the  rains  had  cleared  off,  certain  Moghul 
reinforcements  managed  to  reach  him  by  river  with 
the  serious  new's  of  a  famine  in  Bengal,  and  that  after 
this  no  further  supplies  of  any  sort  were  possible  from 
that  country.  Mir  Jumla  was  now  ailing  with  fever, 
and  seeing  any  further  stay  in  the  country  or  success- 
ful hostilities  against  the  Ahoms  to  be  impossible, 
he  concluded  peace  and  began  a  retreat,  which  as  it 
went  on  was  conducted  in  the  greatest  misery.  It 
had  been  Mir  Jumla's  intention  to  deal  with  the 
rebellious  Kocches  on  his  way  back,  but  his  own 
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serious  illness  and  discontent  among  his  troops  ren- 
dered any  attempts  of  this  sort  out  of  the  question  ; 
and  the  shattered  Moghul  forces  which  had  opened 
the  invasion  so  brilliantly  reached  the  confines  of 
Bengal  in  March,  1663,  Mir  Jumla  dying  just  before 
Dacca  was  reached.  The  Indian  campaigns  in  those 
far  off  days  seem  always  .0  have  been  conducted  on 
stupendous  lines  ;  and  the  present  day  mind  can 
scarcely  conjure  up  the  spectacle  of  these  great  battles 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cauhati  and  Tezpur,  with 
many  thousands  engaged  and  the  river  covered 
with  several  hundreds  of  warships  as  well  joining  in  ! 
How  Mir  Jumla  marched  and  manoeuvred  his  forty 
odd  thousand  troops  by  land  is  not  stated,  but  con- 
sidering there  must  Iia\e  been  thousands  of  camp 
followers  as  well,  the  whole  operations  arc  indeed 
wonderful,  particularly  so  when  compared  with  the 
great  difficulties  we  have  always  experienced  in 
moving  a  few  hundred  troops  about  Assam  in  all  the 
little  border  operations  that  have  occurred  since  we 
came  on  the  scene  there.  Moghul  writers  at  that 
time  speak  of  the  river  traffic  and  commerce  on  the 
Brahmaputra  as  being  \ery  heavy,  while  the  Ahom 
war  boats  were  numerous  and  all  mounted  cannon  ; 
which  shows  the  condition  of  prosperity  and  strength 
to  which  that  nation  had  attained  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  vvould  appear,  how- 
ever, that  according  to  Mir  Jumla's  treaty  of  peace, 
Moghul  garrisons  were  left  in  Gauhati  until  the  pay- 
ment of  the  war  indemnity  had  been  settled  in  full 
by  the  Ahoms,  whose  new  king  refused  the  demands 
made  by  Firoz  Khan  to  settle  up  completely.  This 
refusal  started  the  war  again  in  1667,  and  an  Ahom 
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army  marched  down  both  banks  of  the  Brahmaputra 
on  Gauhati  where,  after  one  reverse  on  the  Bar  Naddi, 
they  succeeded  in  besieging  both  the  Gauhati  and 
Pandoo  fjarrisons,  which  j^avc  in  after  a  two  months' 
siege   and   much   tightinu.    ^hlny   cannon   fell  into 
Ahom  hands.    'l"he  remaining  Mogluil  troops,  retir- 
ing on  the  Manas  river,  they  were  eventually  sur- 
rounded and  cut  up  entirely,  Firoz  Khan  being 
captured  with  most  of  his  oflicers.    At  Silghat  and 
Dikom.  near  Dibrugarh,  are  still  to  he  seen  two  old 
Aloghul  cannon  taken  in  this  campaign,  witli  dates 
and  inscriptions  on  them.    Aurangzeb,  then  emperor 
at  Delhi,  naturally  did  not  allow  these  successes  of 
the  Ahom  king,  Chakradhoj,  to  pass  unnoticed  ;  for 
the  year  following  he  ordered  one  of  his  generals, 
Raja  Ram  Singh,  to  fit  out  a  force  of  18,000  horse 
and  30,000  foot  to  punish  the  Ahoms  for  the  defeat 
of  his  last  army.    These  advanced  from  Bengal  in 
the  open  season  of  166S,  and  en  route  were  joined  by 
15,000  Kocch  allies.    Much  tigluing  occurred  in  the 
vicinity  of  'iezpur  where  at  first  the  Ahoms  were 
beaten,  but  rallying  a  little  got  the  upper  hand  and 
forced  the  Moghul  troops  back  on  Hajo.    In  this 
neighbourhood  as  well  as  <jn  the  Sessa  river,  success 
varied  between  each  side,  until  at  the  end  of  the 
year  both  armies,  wearied  with  their  efforts,  began 
to  negociate,  and  hostilities  being  suspended,  Ram 
Singh  vacated  Assam,  having  generally  had  the  worst 
of  it.    The  year  1673  saw  the  Daphla  tribes  in  revolt, 
which  was  put  down  with  some         ulty,  and  not 
before  one  force  of  Ahoms  w;-       .rounded  and 
destroyed. 

Chakradhoj's  reign,  which  ended  late  in  1673,  ^^'^ 
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chicrty  remarkable  for  the  eviction  of  all  Moghuls 
from  Kfunarupa  (or  Central  Assam),  and  the  strong 
f'»rtitications  erected  by  him  at  Ciauhati  on  both  sides 
of  the  Brahmaputra.  He  also  established  several 
foundries  capable  of  turning  out  numbers  of  cannon 
for  his  force,  'i'he  next  ten  years  were  not  those  of 
progress  for  the  Alioms,  for  the  nation  was  distracted 
by  many  internecine  wars  between  members  of  the 
nobility  which  impoverished  the  country.  Seven 
kings  in  this  short  period  were  set  up  and  either 
died  or  were  murdered,  and  all  was  chaos  until  at 
last  a  strong  ruler,  '  »adardhar  Sing,  arose,  who,  how- 
ever, only  reigned  nme  years,  in  which  time  he  was 
successful  in  ridding  his  kingdom  entirely  of  the 
Moghuls  and  stipulating  in  the  final  treaty  that  the 
Manas  river  should  become  the  boimdarv  between 
the  two  covmtries.  This  left  the  Kocch  country 
entirely  under  Moghul  suzerainty,  lie  also  put  down 
with  drastic  severity  a  number  of  Xaga  and  Mirri 
raids,  built  the  picturesque  temple  on  Peacock  Island 
opposite  Cauhati,  and  made  the  two  highways,  the 
Dhodar  and  .\ka  .Mils,  the  former  of  which  is  still 
in  use  between  Jorhat  and  Charaideo,  and  still 
further  here  and  there.  Religion  in  his  reign  did 
not  make  for  peace,  for  the  Vishnubite  sect  were 
getting  too  much  power  into  their  hands,  which  he 
found  necessary  to  reduce  hy  continuous  persecu- 
tion, 'i'lie  s;.  stem  of  land  measurements  as  used  by 
the  Moghuls  was  also  introduced  by  him.  Rudra 
Sing,  who  succeeded  Gadardhar  and  reigned  eighteen 
years,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  all 
the  Ahoiii  kings,  and  rightly  so,  when  we  consider 
what  he  accomplished ;    namely,  improvements  in 
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comiminications  tliroii^li  his  coiintrv  and  the  con- 
struction ot  numerous  niasonrj'  bridges,  the  erection 
of  brick  buildings  at  Rangpur  and  Charaideo  with 
the  aid  of  Kocch  artisans,  the  conquering  of  the 
Kacharis  and  Jaintias  for  gooil  and  all,  the  reception 
of  the  suhniission  of  all  hill  tribes,  the  establishment 
of  extensive  trade  with  Thibet,  the  iinportation  of 
artificers  from  Hengal,  and  the  establishment  of 
intercourse  with  other  nations  to  whom  envoys  were 
sent.  He  also  started  the  system  of  schools  for 
Brahmins,  as  in  later  life  he  became  an  orthodox 
Hindu. 

His  trouble  with  the  Kacharis  began  early  in  1696, 
and  at  the  close  of  that  year  he  equipped  two  armies 
to  settle  the  dispute.  The  stroiigest  of  37,000  men 
was  sent  against  the  Kachari  capital,  Maibong  (in 
the  now  Xoith  Cachar  hills)  via  the  Dhansiri  valley, 
to  Moliun  Uijoa  ;  the  other  army  of  34,000  moved 
via  Raha  in  the  Nowgong  district  up  the  Kopili 
valley.  The  first  force,  after '  an  action  at  Dijoa, 
reached  Maibong,  and,  defeating  the  Kacharis  out- 
side, captured  the  town  and  destroyed  its  walls  and 
defences.  The  second  force,  arriving  late  owing  to 
great  difficulties  in  cutting  its  way  through  the  dense 
forest  on  the  upper  Kopili,  was  ordered  to  press  on 
through  the  hills  to  seize  Khaspur,  the  next  city  of 
import  mce  to  the  Kacharis  and  which  after  this 
became  the  capital,  in  the  plains  of  Silchar.  But 
shortage  of  food  and  sickness  breaking  out  in  the 
army,  obliged  Rudra  Sing  to  content  himself  with 
what  he  had  so  far  achieved,  and  the  Ahoms  retired. 
Nine  years  later  the  Kacharis  got  into  difficulties 
with  their  neighbours,  the  Jaintias,  who  occupy  all 
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the  hill  country  in  the  centre  of  which  hes  the 
present  station  of  Shillong  ;  and  after  several  small 
engagements  the  Jaintia  Raja  succeeded,  through  trea- 
chery, in  capturing  Tamradhoj  the  Kachari  king, 
whose  ministers  appealed  to  Rudra  Sing  foi  assistance 
against  their  enemies.  The  Ahom  king,  responding, 
sent  two  forces  against  the  Jaintias,  one  of  which, 
passing  through  the  hills,  occupied  the  capital,  Jaintia- 
pur  ;  the  other  column,  having  more  opposition  to 
overcome,  did  not  get  as  far.  Tamradhoj  was  re- 
leased, the  Jaintia  Raja  taken  prisoner,  and  Rudra 
Sing  now  formally  annexed  the  Jaintia  and  Kachari 
countries  to  his  own,  leaving  garrisons  behind  to 
enforce  his  rule.  As  Tamradhoj  objected  to  this 
annexation  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  Ahom 
camp,  and,  with  the  Jaintia  king,  was  sent  back  to 
Hishnath,  a  little  above  Tezpur.  The  Jaintia  people, 
aided  in  a  small  way  by  the  Kacharis,  made  supreme 
efforts  to  shake  off  Ahom  rule  during  1708,  and  at  first 
with  some  success,  until  the  Ahom  troops,  stationed  at 
Demera  in  the  upper  Kopili  valley,  managed  to  co- 
operate with  those  holding  Jaintiapur  on  the  south  side 
of  the  hills;  and,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  3,000  men 
and  twelve  high  officials,  overcame  resistance  ;  finally 
restoring  order  after  a  great  massacre  at,  and  the  total 
destruction  of  Jaintiapur,  where  an  immense  amount 
of  loot  was  taken.  There  are  Ahom  records  of  their 
losses  in  this  war,  showing  the  extent  of  their  mili  ary 
resources,  from  which  we  find  that  of  the  killed  alone, 
900  came  from  upper  Assam,  over  1,000  from  Gau- 
hati,  and  several  hundreds  from  Sonapur  and  the 
Dekeri  country.  This  rebellion  now  crushed  out, 
Rudra  Sing  withdrew  to  Salagarh  on  the  Brahma- 
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putra  opposite  Bishnatli,  and  while  licic  licKI  a 
grand  Durbar,  to  which  Taiuradhoj  was  first  called. 
He  was  conducted  across  the  river  in  the  royal  barge, 
and  on  landing  mounted  an  elephant  with  gold  trap- 
ping? Rudra  Sing,  surrounded  by  his  nobles  and 
^  icrals  received  him  in  a  magnificent  "  shamiana  " 
support*.  !  by  gold  and  silver  poles,  whilst  masses  of 
trih-ps  stationed  around  must  have  given  an  added 
note  of  power  to  that  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
actual  Uurbar.  Tamradhoj,  dismounting,  proceeded 
to  the  roval  presence  on  foot  where,  introduced  bv  one 
of  the  chief  nobles  who  recited  the  circumstances 
leading  up  to  this  occasion,  the  captured  king 
prostrated  himself,  and  was  immediately  offered  a  seat 
by  Rudra  Sing,  who  then  received  his  complete 
submission  ;  and  shortlv  afterwards  escorted  bv  Ahom 
troops  as  far  as  Dcmera  where  the  escort  was  changed 
for  one  from  his  own  people,  he  reached  Ivhaspur. 

Rudra  Sing  then  received  Ram  Sing,  the  Jaintia 
king,  in  somewhat  similar  style,  but,  as  his  nobles 
hesitated  as  to  complete  submission  the  proceedings 
were  not  marked  by  the  friendliness  shown  at  the 
first  Durbar  ;  and  before  the  nobles  could  be  brought 
to  reason  Ram  vSing  died  of  dysentery.  Rudra  Sing 
dying  in  August,  1714,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Sib  Sing,  whose  reign,  though  long  (some  thirtv 
years),  was  uneventful,  being  disturbed  onlv  once  by 
the  Daphlas.  L'nder  this  king  Hinduism  became  the 
religion  of  the  country  ;  but  his  queen,  Phuleswari, 
being  under  the  strong  influence  of  the  Sakta  Hindu 
sect,  she  set  her  face  against  the  \'ishnubite  section 
(the  so-called  Moamaria)  and  ordered  some  of  their 
G(}sains  to  be  smeared  at  a  Sakta  shrine  with  the 
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blood  of  sacrirtcial  victims.  The  insult  was  never 
forgotten,  and  led  to  far-reaching  and  disastrous 
results  later  on.  From  this  reign,  with  its  strong 
religious  tendencies,  is  to  be  traced  the  beginning 
of  the  ilecay  of  .om  strength  ;  for  the  Brahmins 

forbidding  the  fi  ting  of  meats  and  strong  drinks, 
their  physique  begc-u  to  deteriorate,  which  has  gone 
on  steadily  ever  since.  Sib  Sing  is  said  to  have  com- 
pleted surveys  of  all  Ahom  territory,  and  during  his 
reign  is  a  record  of  the  first  visit  of  three  Knglish- 
men  to  upper  Assam,  whose  names  are  given  as 
Godwin,  Lister,  and  Mill.  The  purpose  of  their 
visit,  which  was  in  1730,  is  not  stated.  The  next 
period  of  interest,  namely  1765,  is  the  Burmese  in- 
vasion of  Manipur,  and  the  call  by  that  Raja  on  the 
Ahom  king,  Rajeswari  Sing,  for  aid.  This  was 
responded  to  by  the  sending  of  a  force  to  Manipur 
from  Charaideo  through  the  hills  ;  but  it  was  obliged 
to  turn  back  after  it  had  got  a  little  way  in  owing  to 
the  difficulties  of  that  part  of  the  count-  .  A  second 
force  had.  however,  been  assembled  at  Raha,  and 
this,  proceeding  through  the  Kachari  country,  reached 
Manipur  where  the  Raja  was  reinstated.  Beyond 
these  bare  facts  there  are  no  records  as  to  the  route 
taken  by  tlie  Ahoms,  or  of  any  collision  between  them 
and  the  Burmese.  i'he  .Ahom  people  had  by  n-  u  , 
under  several  good  kings,  become  very  prosperous, 
and  had  enjoyed  considerable  internal  order ;  but 
there  were  not  wanting  signs  of  approaching  decay 
in  the  ('\  aporation  of  old  warlike  instincts,  while 
continual  religious  sectarian  disputes  almost  blotted 
out  anything  like  patriotic  ideas. 

In  the  next  reign  (Lukshmi  Sing  s)  continuous  in- 
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suits  heaped  by  certain  Ahoni  nobles  on  the  Moaniaria 
Gosain,  or  Mahanta,  caused  the  disaffection  of  that 
sect  towards  the  throne  to  become  more  pronounced, 
while  the  cruel  persecution  of  this  large  and  powerful 
sect  drove  them  finally,  in  1769,  to  open  rebellion 
headed  by  the  Moamaria  (iosain,  whose  son  Hanifan 
collected  their  first  formed  body  of  fighting  men, 
and  entered  the  district  of  Namrup  in  the  extreme 
east  of  Assam.  Their  first  engatiement  w  ith  Lukshmi 
Sing's  troops  was  not  successful,  but  later  in  the 
year  another  leader,  Ragha,  led  an  insurgent  body 
down  the  north  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  the  royalist  forces  several  times, 
eventually  capturing  the  Ahom  king  and  some  of  his 
nobles,  these  latter  being  instantly  put  to  death. 

The  Moamaria  (losain  now  caused  the  son  of  the 
Moran  chief,  Ramakant,  to  be  raised  to  the  throne  ; 
but  this  regime  only  lasted  a  short  while,  as  the 
royalist  nobles,  making  a  last  effort  to  restore  the 
old  administration,  managed  to  capture  Riigha,  and 
later  Ramakant,  who,  wit'  their  families,  were  put 
to  death.  Lukshmi  Sing  was  released,  reinstated, 
and  with  this  success  followed  a  most  rigorous  per- 
secution of  the  Moamaria.  The  Gosain  and  numbers 
of  his  followers  were  captured  ;  and  as  the  Ahoms 
had  alwavs  been  notorious  for  their  cruel  and  revolt- 
ing forms  of  punishi.ient,  these  people  were  killed 
with  indescribable  tortures,  ending  with  impalement. 


CHAPTER  V 


Thk  diangc  of  sovereign  on  the  death  of  Lukshmi 

Sirif,'  i:i  December,  1780,  did  nothing  to  ameliorate 
the  situation,  for  (Jaurinath  Sing  was  also  a  bitter 
enemy  of  the  sect,  and  two  years  after  his  accession 
a  terrible  massacre  of  Moamaria  at  Garhgaon  led  to 
another  prolonged  revolt ;  and  with  such  success  for 
the  sect,  that  in  1791  Caurinath's  troops  having  been 
frequently  beaten,  and  the  Moamaria  having  set  up 
one  of  their  own  on  the  throne  at  Rangpur,  Gaurinath 
applied  for  assistance  to  the  Jaintia  and  Kachari 
Rajas,  who  declined  help.    Manipur  being  applied 
to  did  send  a  force  of  500  horse  and  4,000  foot  across 
the  Naga  hilis  to   Xowgong,  whence  they  moved 
against  Rangpur  ;   but,  being  badly  worsted,  retired 
to  their  own  country.    Manipur  chronicles  relating 
this  action  show  that  many  of  their  soldiers  were 
severely  flogged  and  many  deported  for  cowardice. 
Kamarupa  and   upper  Assam  were  now  in  a  most 
miserable  plight;    all  these  years  of  fighting  had 
desolated  the  land  for  both  bel'-  rents ;  villages 
were  burnt,  crops  destroyed,  anu  now  a  famine 
started.    At  this  juncture  Gaurinath  bethought  him 
of  the  English  who  had  held  the  districts  of  Goal- 
para  and  Cooch  Behar  since  1765,  when  the  whole 
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of  the  Mo^lml  possessions  in  Hent^al  passcil  iiilo 
their  hands.  A  Mr.  Douglas  adiiiinistcrcfl  Cooch 
Behar,  and  Goalpara  and  Jogighopa  forts  were  both 
held  by  the  English  tr(X)ps,  Lieutenants  Crump  and 
Lennon  with  a  company  of  Sepoys  each,  being  at  the 
latter  places,  all  nf  which  were  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Commissioner  ot  the  English  province  of 
Rangpur.  At  Goalpara  the  only  civilian  European 
was  a  Mr.  Rausch,  a  Hanoverian  merchant  dealing 
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in  the  salt  trade,  who  knew  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  also  that  in  the  lawless  state  of  the  country  ganus 
()f  mercenaries  were  coming  over  from  Bengal,  taking 
sides  with  either  Ahoms  or  Moamaria.  or  were  acting 
on  their  own  and  terrorising  the  western  end  of  Kama- 
rupa.  His  representations  backing  up  Gaurinath's 
appeal  to  Mr.  Lumsden,  Commissioner  of  Rangpur, 
reached  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  CJovernor-General,  who. 
seeing  the  urfrency  of  putting  a  period  to  this  state 
of  anarchy  along  the  English  border,  ordered  a  small 
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force  into  upper  Assar :  to  restore  order  and  to  re- 
instate the  Ahoni  kinj,'  on  his  throne.     To  tliis  end. 
in  September.  1792,  Captain  Welsh,  with  Lieutenants 
Williams,  Macgre^or  as  Force- Adjutant,  and  Wood 
as  Surveyor,  with  six  companies  of  Native  Infantry, 
namely,  three  of"  his  own  battahon,  the  16th  Native 
infantry,  at    Harrakpore,   aiul   the   others   from  the 
lyth  and  24th  Native  Infantry  at  Herhanipore,  uitli 
a  British  officer  to  each  company,  were  despatched 
by  boat  to  Assam  and  reached  Goalpara  early  in 
December.     .A  little  further  up  the  river  Welsh  was 
joined  by  the  fugitive  .\hom  kiny  with  a  small  follow- 
ing, and  he  landed  some  eijrht  miles  west  of  Gauhati 
which  was  entered  unopposed.    I'rom  here  a  message 
was  sent  to  Krishna  Narain  of  Darrang  on  the  north 
bank,  whose  Bengali  mercenaries  were  the  chief  cause 
of  disturbance  in  the  west  of  Kamarupa  ;  and  as  he 
declined  to  come  in  Welsh  crossed  the  Brahmaputra 
with  280  sepoys  and  attacked  him  in  his  position  on 
a  fortified  hill,  whence  he  finally  dislodged  the  large 
pane;  with  a  loss  to  him  of  six  killed,  and  captured 
forty  cannon.    In  this  action  despatches  say  Lieutenant 
Macgregor  greatly  distinguished  himself.    .A  few  days 
later   Lieutenant   Williams,   with   three  companies, 
was  sent  into  Mangaldai,  where  he  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely dispersing  the  enemy.    On  Welsh's  return 
to  Clauhati,  having  settled  that  trouble,  which,  indeed, 
on  leaving  Calrutta,  was  all  that  had  been  intended 
for  the  gravity  of  the  Moama'ia  rising  had  not  then 
been  understood,  Gaurinath  begged  him  to  assist  in 
eastern  Assam  where  the  rebellion  was  at  its  worst  ; 
and  :is   Wf-!-h   now  rccci'-ed  3  letter   from  Lord 
Cornwallis  telling  him  to  act  as  seemed  best  until 
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more  spocitic  instiiictions  coiikl  he  t;ivcn  and  cordi- 
ally approving  his  conduct  of  atfairs,  Welsh  riiiKiinnl 
in  Gauhati  until  definite  information  as  to  the  Moa- 
maria  could  give  him  a  line  of  action  to  follow.  His 
presence  was  also  miuisite  to  back  up  (Jaurinath's 
position  and  authority,  he  Ihuii,'  about  ihe  weakest 
and  most  craven  of  all  Ahom  inoiiarchs.  The  s  tc 
of  affairs  was  duly  communicated  to  Calcutta,  which 
took  a  long  time  in  those  days,  and  Krishna  Narnain 
having  at  last  tendered  his  submission  he  took  oath 
ol  alk^iancc  and  was  formally  installed  as  Raj.i  «)t 
Darrang  ;  and  W  elsh  liavini;  rei  'ved  a  reinforcement 
of  six  more  companies  fronj  the  lOth  id  24th  Native 
Infantry,  began  his  move  into  the  eastern  districts 
in  October,  1793.  H's  proj;r(  >s  was  slow,  pre- 
sumably to  establish  friendiv  relations  with  the 
people  and  U>  suppress  the  river  banditti,  his  pr  • 
ceedingE  receiving  Lord  Cornvval  ^'s  approval  It  was 
well  into  February.  1794,  before  he  neared  Jorhat, 
which  had  just  i  en  surrounded  by  the  Moamaria 
forces.  On  tlu-  nth  of  Feb:  uary,  Lieutenant  Mac- 
gregor  with  a  small  detachment  arrived  near  lorhat 
and  sent  forward  a  Sou  ledar  with  twenty  men  to 
reconnoitre,  he  following  with  Lieutenant  Wood  and 
fourteen  Sepoys.  They  found  the  rebels  attacking 
Jorhat  from  the  far  side,  and  were  moving  to  suppoi ; 
the  .\hom  garrison,  when  they  were  suddenly  atracketl 
by  2,000  rebels.  The  little  |iarty  re  uained  tirm  in 
spite  of  the  odds  against  them,  discipline  and  steady 
firing  sa\ed  the  situation,  and  the  enemy  drew  off, 
leaving  eighty  tiead  behind.  Macgregor's  loss  was 
on!v  six  sepovs,  Welsh  now  hurried  up  from  l  i-ll^iKar 
and  had  liis  advance  guard  of  two  companies  under 
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Lieutenant  Irvim  heavily  attacked  twelve  milts  from 
Rantipur.  Ik-att  <;  off  his  issailants,  the  foicc  [)ushcd 
oti,  but  was  ohi  [ix\  to  take  up  a  ilcteiisivi'  position 
at  the  brick  bridj^c  t»vcr  the  Naimiaii^'  river  tor  u  time. 
Apjain  driving  off  the  Moamaria,  Welsh  occupied  the 
(.ity  of  Ran^pur  after  an  action  costing  him  two 
killed  and  tliirty-hve  wounded.  i'liis  instance  of  a 
small  force  attacking  a  lar^e  citv  some  twenty  miles  in 
extent  furnishes  a  good  example  of  the  self-conlidence 
of  and  the  risks  willingly  undertaken  by  the  early 
British  forcef  and  their  officers  in  India.  It  is  also 
intcicstim,'  to  note  that  practically  the  last  stand  of 
tlu'  Burmese  m  was  made  at  this  same  \am- 

dang  bridge  near  Rangpur,  when  Lieutenant  Brooke 
(who  became  Raja  of  Sarawak)  won  the  battle  by 
his  spirited  charge  with  the  irregular  cavalry  attached 
to  the  Rangpur  Levy  (later  the  42nd  Assam  Light 
Infantry  and  now  the  and  8th  (Joorkha  Rifles). 
.\n  immense  amount  of  loot  in  cattle,  grain,  and 
treasure  was  secured  in  this  city,  which  was  sold, 
and  the  mone)  realised  given  in  prize  money  to  the 
troops  the  oni-.  ,'  i  on  of  Welsh's  which  was  dis- 
approved oi  id  Cornwallis,  although  it  was 
done  with  (iaurmath's  full  consent. 

Welsh  found  Rangpur  city  to  be  most  extensive, 
upwards  of  twenty  miles  round,  set  in  miles  and 
miles  ()♦  country  showing  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
While  liere  tliey  saw  a  body  of  Manipur  cavalry 
which  had  just  come  to  (iaurinath's  aid  in  ignorance 
of  Welsh's  successful  operations.  Which  route  they 
travi':ed  by  is  not  stated,  but  it  shows  that  there 
was  a  ct.niparatively  easy  one  through  the  hill.^  be- 
tween the  two  countries.    Gaurinath  had  joined  the 
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torcc  by  river  on  the  21st  of  March,  and  at  a  Durbar 
held  by  Welsh,  the  latter  asked  whether  his  services 
could  now  be  dispensed  with  as  the  Ahom  king's 
power  liad  been  restored  and  his  enemies  dispersed. 
The  emphatic  answer  was  that  he  could  not  be  spared  ; 
and  as  the  Moaniaria  were  reported  to  be  still  in 
some  force  at  Bagmara  not  far  off,  Welsh  detailed 
three  companies  to  move  against  them. 

Hut  a  new  Governor-General  had  recently  suc- 
cenled  Lord  C'ornwallis,  nanielv.  Sir  John  Shore, 
who  at  once  showed  himself  as  a  "  peace  at  any 
price "  man  by  putting  an  end  to  Welsh's  useful 
presence  in  Assam,  and  ordering  a  cessation  of  all 
military  operation?  and  a  return  to  India.  Orders 
to  tliis  ctlVct  were  reccivetl  as  tlic  detachment  was 
about  to  start  tor  Ha^mara,  so  an  opportunity  for 
further  successful  action  was  missed. 

In  Welsh's  report  to  Government  in  February, 
1794,  which  he  explains  the  condition  the  country 
is  in,  what  lie  has  effected  and  still  hopes  to  effect, 
appears  a  series  of  replies  to  questions  hv  the  Secre- 
tary to  Government  ;  and  to  one  where  the  subject 
of  withdrawing  from  the  country  is  queried,  Welsh's 
answer  is  most  emphatic.  He  says  :  "  If  we  leave 
the  country  now  the  contest  for  influence,  power, 
and  indcpemk-nce  would  revi\c  amongst  the  first 
officers  of  State,  dependent  rajas,  and  chiefs  of  dis- 
tricts and  towns.  The  same  confusion,  devastation, 
and  massacre  would  ensue.  Assam  would  experience 
a  state  of  desolation  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
temporary  restramts  which  British  influence  has  now 
imposed  on  the  inhumanity  of  the  monarch,  on  the 
ambition  and  resentment  of  the  chiefs,  and  on  the 
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vengeance  of  the  people.  Obnoxious  ministers  and 
favourites  would  immediately  be  restored  to  their 
offices.  Every  individual  who  had  been  observed 
to  cultivate  British  friendship  wouhi  flee  the  country, 
in  well  grounded  apprehension  of  destruction  by  the 
ministers  or  their  connections.  Com'^erce  would 
again  be  suppressed  by  the  confusion  that  would 
prevail  in  the  country ;  and  the  monarch,  whose 
person  is  too  sacred  for  assassination,  would  pro- 
bably be  compelled  to  abandon  his  kingdom." 

In  anotlRT  part  of  his  letter  he  states  :  "  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  British  Government  should  continue 
its  mediating  and  controlling  influence,  as  the  only 
means  of  preserving  order  and  tranquillity."  His 
urgent  representations  and  the  appeal  of  Gaurinath 
tor  the  retention  of  Welsh  and  his  troops  whose 
work  he  cordially  appreciated,  were  of  no  avail  ;  and 
an  order  reached  Welsh  to  return  to  Bengal  by  the 
I  St  of  July.  The  Assam  monarch  might  well  appraise 
the  work  of  this  officer  and  those  with  him,  for  Welsh 
and  his  little  force  had  succeeded  admirably.  By 
ins  tact,  judgment,  and  Hrmness.  he  had  brought 
about  a  restoration  of  order  and  the  punishment  of 
all  marauding  gangs  ;  further,  he  had  attained  the 
confidence  of  all  and  had  put  dow.  corrupt  officials. 
His  troops  had,  in  fact,  achieved  wonders  in  the  face 
ot  overwhelming  odds  and  obstacles. 

During  the  operations  round  Kangpur,  Lieutenant 
Creswell,  left  in  command  at  Gauhati,  had  been 
obliged  to  cross  the  Brahmaputra  with  two  com- 
panies, tlu  27th  and  one  of  the  16th  Native  Infantry,  in 
order  to  break  up  a  large  gang  wlio  were  terrorising 
the  Darrang  district.    A  severe  but  successful  tight 
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ensued  near  Culilii,  wherein  our  losses  were  heavy, 
namely,  twenty-one  killed  and  wounded,  including 
Lieutenant  Creswell,  who  succumbed  next  day  to  his 
wound.  But  this  action  broke  up  the  gangs  of 
banditti  and  cleared  Kiimrup  and  Darran^  of  their 
presence.  In  May.  1774,  Welsh  and  his  force  com- 
menced tiieir  retirement  out  of  the  country  ;  and 
at  the  start  seized  one  opportunity  of  inflicting  severe 
punishment  on  the  Moamaria  who  threatened  him 
in  force,  4,000  strong,  at  the  Darika  river.  Welsh 
crossed  the  neighbourinti;  Dikkoo  river  and  attaci  -d 
the  hostile  position  vigorously,  dispersing  them  with 
heavy  loss.  On  the  30th  of  May  he  reached  Gauhati, 
where  he  was  overwhelmed  with  petitions  to  remain 
and  continue  in  his  good  work.  Ilis  account  of  this 
old  capital  is  interesting  to  those  who  know  it  in 
these  days,  when  little  or  nothing  is  to  be  seen  of 
its  former  grandeur.  A  little  over  a  century  ago  he 
found  it  a  populous  and  large  city  on  both  banks  of 
the  Brahmaputra  with  extensive  commerce.  A  ram- 
part ran  along  the  river  front  on  both  banks,  mount- 
mg  11 J  cannon,  while  in  the  centre  was  a  sort  of 
citadel — a  large,  oblong  enclosure  with  brick  walls 
and  surrounded  by  wet  ditches.  The  city  entrances 
were  through  tine  masonry  gateways,  while  the  forti- 
fications of  Pandoo,  four  miles  off,  guarded  the 
river  approach  from  the  west. 

One  hundred  years  later  Mr.  .Macdonald  says, 
in  his  book  on  Kamrup  :  "  Of  the  former  glories 
of  Gauhati,  whether  under  Hindoo,  Ahom,  or  Bur- 
mese rule,  the  i.iily  relics  which  renuiin  are  the 
moumls  and  e\tinsi\r  liiu-s  of  bnck  fortilications 
which  lie  scattered  along  the  Brahmaputra.  Gate- 
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ways  existing  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
have  now  entirely  vanished.    A  large  proportion  of 
the  soil  in  the  surrounding  cultivated  fields  is  com- 
posed of  brick  dust,  mortar,  and  broken  pottery; 
whiie  carved  stones  and  beautifully  finished  slabs, 
the  remains  of  once  noble  temples,  are  often  found 
beneath    the   surface.    The    numerous    large  tanks 
attesting  the  command  of  unlimited  labour  possessed 
by  ancient  rulers,  are  now  choked  up  with  weeds 
and  jungle."    Looking  down  on  this  sea  of  decay  is 
the   beautiful  wooded   Xilachal   hill,  crowned  with 
its  group  of  famous  temples,  very  ancient  and  much 
revered  still,  the  home  of  the  old  Tantric  form  of 
the  Hindoo  religion,  for  centuries  undisturbed  and 
dominant  throughout  Assam  in  olden  days.    In  fact, 
from  the  prodigious  ruins  of  public  works  through- 
out this  country  and  the  magnificent  raised  roads, 
which  we  have  seen  were  constructed  in  different 
reigns,  it  is  probable  that  this  remote  part  of  India 
in  ancient  times  enjoyed  a  superior  form  of  govern- 
ment to  any  it  has  since  experienced,  until  taken 
over  by  the  English.    Welsh  and  bis  force  (  entually 
reached  Bengal  territory  on  the  3rd  of  July,  but 
they  left  behind  them  in  the  Ahom  mind  a  realisa- 
tion of  what  discipline  and  training  means  to  troops, 
tor  (iaurinath  had  secured  the  services  of  two  of 
Welsh's   native  officers,   who,   under   heavy  bribes, 
elected  to  serve  the  Ahoms.    Taking  the  pick  of  all 
his  best  soldiery,  Gaurinath  dressed  and  equipped 
them  with  flint-locks  ;   and  with  the  aid  of  these 
two  officers  trained  them  and  maintained  a  standing 
armv,  with  which  for  some  time  he  was  able  to  hold 
his  own  against  the  .Moamaria.    Hut  all  that  Welsh 
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had  prophesied  to  (jovcrninent  was  soon  realised  on 
vacation  of  Assam  by  the  British.  The  Moamaria 
when  they  once  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  Welsh 
had   left   for  ^ood,  captured   r^an^pur,  Gaurinath 

fleeinu  to  Jorhat  ;  confusion  and  chaos  sot  in,  si^- 
nahscti  l-y  the  most  brutal  treatincnt  of  rebels  when 
caught,  and  also  of  those  who  had  been  befriended 
by  Welsh.  The  country  was  devastated  by  war  and 
vindictive  retaliatory  measures  by  either  partv,  until 
the  death,  in  December,  i7()4,  <»f  CJaurinath  the 
mc;st  mcompetent  and  disreputable  of  all  the  Ahom 
monarehs. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Kamaleshwar,  whose  reign 
of  fifteen  years  was  troubled  by  a  rebellion  in  Kania- 
rupa  fostereil  hy  tia-  Koccli  ruler,  who  with  the  Raja 
of  IJijni  movcii  trooj-is  'nto  tlie  district.  With  these 
were  bands  ot  l*ui'jahis  and  Mahomedans,  and  every 
effort  was  made  to  seize  this  portion  of  the  country. 
Kamalesh war's  more  disciplined  forces,  however,  put 
down  the  rising  ami  expelietl  the  invaders.  Mr. 
Rausch  (who  was  mentioned  before)  while  trading  on 
the  north  bank  was  killed  by  a  band  of  these  Maho- 
medans. As  at  this  time  the  Daphlas  showed  signs 
of  joining  the  rebellion,  Ahom  troops  were  sent 
into  their  hills,  and  the  disaffection  of  this  tribe  was 
liealt  with  in  so  ilrastic  and  ruthless  a  manner  that 
further  trouble  fron>  them  was  rendered  impossible. 
In  1799  another  serious  rising  of  the  Moamaria  was 
quickly  quelled  with  much  bloodshed,  and  in  1803 
a  <]\''Vi  war  with  the  Kachari  king  took  place,  which 
eiuled  in  taxour  of  tlie  .\homs  in  one  battle  at  Doboka 
on  the  Jamuna  river. 


CHAPTER  VI 


'I'llF  next  kiny  came  to  the  throne  in  1810,  ,  iid 
rinding  himself  unah'e  to  cope  with  the  rebelhuus 
Ah)amaria  as  well  as  with  the  continuous  strife 
amongst  his  chief  nobles  he  proposed  to  follow  the 
Kocch  Raja's  recent  example  and  become  tributary 
to  the  British,  but  the  nobles  and  people  objected 
to  such  a  procedure.  The  kinu  (C'hamlrakant)  had 
in  fact  written  to  the  Governor-(ieneral  on  the  sub- 
ject, who,  however,  declined  to  interfere.  The  dis- 
tracted Ahom  monarch  now  turned  to  Burma  for 
aid,  and  a  force  of  6,000  men  was  despatched  from 
that  country  in  1816,  pntherint;  strength  as  it  jour- 
neyed across  the  Hukong  country  througli  being 
joined  by  the  chiefs  of  Manipur,  Mayangkwan,  and 
Hukong.  They  reached  Namrup  and  were  attacked 
at  Ghiladari  by  an  Ahom  force  under  a  noble  who 
was  ill  rebellion  against  the  throni-.  The  Burmese, 
victorious,  advanced  through  eastern  Assam,  pillag- 
ing and  laying  waste  the  unhappy  country  till  they 
reached  Jorhat.  Here  they  reinstated  Chandrakant 
and  his  Prime  Minister  who  had  been  fugitives  ; 
and  with  the  payment  of  a  large  war  indenuiitv  the 
Burmese  retired  nvvr  the  I'atkoi  in  1817.  'I'wo 
years  of  ceaseless  petty  rebellions  and  strife  followed 
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amongst  the  nobles,  some  of  whom  eventually  de- 
posed Chandrakant  and  set  up  Purandhar  Sing 
on  the  throne.    Information  of  this  was  sent  to 

Rurma,  a  tresh  force  was  sent  out  from  that  country, 
and  this  time  when  it  reacheil  .Assam  it  had  come  to 
stay.    A  successful  engagement  against  Purandhar 
Sing's  forces  led  to  the  Burmese  reinstating  Chand- 
rakant on  the  throne,  but  only  as  a  puppet  king, 
tor  the  entire  country  soon  passed  into  the  actual 
rule   ot   the   invaders,   whose   commanders  scoured 
the  districts,  hunting  down  with  merciless  severity 
the  adherents  of  Purandhar  who,  however,  escaped 
into  British  territory.    The  Burmese  applied  for  his 
extradition,   antl   this    was   refused.    The-  following 
year  found  Chandrakant  (luarrelliPi,'  with  the  Burnuse 
authorities,  whose    troops,   owing    to    difficuky  in 
supplies,  were  quartered  all  over  the  country,  except 
in  the  Sadiya  district,  which  they  appeared  to  have 
left  alone  to  the  llkamtis  and  Singphos  who  had 
occupied  it  undistiirbtd  for  some  vears  past.    C  hand- 
rakant   deeming  this  a   tavourahle  opportunity  tor 
throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  invaders,  got  together 
a  force  and  succeeded  in  regaining  Gauhati.  The 
next  two  years  saw  continuous  fighting  m  which 
sometmus  the  Burmese  and  sometimes  the  Alioms 
were   successful.    Finally    the    Burmese   sent  their 
famous  general  Maha  Bandula  -the  commander  who 
in  1S25  opposed  the  British  with  such  vigour  at  the 
b;;tt!e  ot  bonahyu  in  lower  Burma — across  with  re- 
inforcements, and  the  .\l,oms  were  utterly  defeated 
in  a  pitched  battle  at  Mahgarii,  losing  1,500  men. 
Chandrakant  fled  to  Bengal  and  Bandula  sent  in- 
solent messages  to  the  English  officials  saying  he 
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would  carry  the  war  into  their  territory  if  the  fugitive 
was  not  given  up.  On  this,  additional  British  troops  were 
sent  to  (Joalpara,  Jogighopa,  and  other  frontier  out- 
posts ;  and  all  pointed  to  the  coming  end  of  a  most 
intolerable  state  of  affairs  in  upper  Assam. 

The  Burmese  had  by  now  ravaged  the  land  from 
end  to  end,  a  great  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Gauhati  took  place,  life  and  property  were  never 
safe,  and  the  various  savage  hill  tribes  utilised  the 
state  of  confusion  existing  to  harry  the  plains. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1825,  the  t^rst  Burma  war 
broke  out,  and  JMaha  Bandula  was  recalled  to  his 
country  to  organise  forces  in  lower  Burma  for  repel- 
ling the   British   advance.     Orders   from  Calcutta 
detailrd  a  force  of  3,000  sepoys  with  guns  and  an 
armed  flotilla  to  assemble  at  (Joalpara  under  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Richards,  for  the  task  of  turning 
the  Burmese  out  of  the  Brahmaputra  valley;  and 
these  on  the  28th  of  March  occupied  (;auhati,  the 
enemy  otfering  little  or  no  resistance.    Here  in  iate 
April  Richards  was  joined  by  Mr.  David  .Sett,  who 
had  marched  across  the  Jamtia  hills  from  Cachar 
with  three  companies  of  the  27th  Native  Infantry. 
Desultory    tit,'!itini:   took   place   in   the   vicinity  of 
Koliabar,  to  which   plac-   Richards   advanced,  and 
which   eroded   in    his   favour.    Paucity   of  supplies 
here  however,  constrained  th<   British  to  return  to 
Gauhati  for  the  rainy  season  ;  and  this  over,  a  fresh 
forward    -nove   was  made,  and  the  enemy  were 
manieuvred  out  of  Jorhat  after  several  skirmishes. 
At  the  end  of  January,   1826,   Ilichards  fought  a 
serious  engagement  at  the  Namdang  river  and  pushed 
on  to  the  capital,  Rangpur,  which  was  now  held  in 
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strength  by  the  HurnK'sc.  I'hc  defences  ot  the 
city  were  well  arranged,  formidable,  and  mounted 
many  guns.  The  57th  and  46th  Native  Infantry 
attackeil  with  some  light  field  j^uns,  and  the  right 
wing  of  the  former  corps,  leading  the  attack,  being 
heavily  fired  on,  a  number  of  sepoys  fell  and  a  tem- 
porary check  occurred,  until  Colonel  Richards,  with 
Captain  Martin,  bringing  up  the  whole  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  column,  the  main  stockades  were 
escaladed  and  two  masonry  temples  occupied  by 
the  enemy  with  cannon  were  captured  with  con- 
siderable loss  in  wounded  to  the  British  troops, 
amongst  whom  were  Colonel  Richards  and  Lieu- 
tenant Hrooke.  This  action  dispirited  the  Burmese, 
whose  forces  breaking  up,  a  larijc  number  were 
pursueil  and  dri\en  into  the  hills,  while  many  threw 
down  their  arms  and  settled  quietly  in  Assan;. 
In  June  this  year,  the  Burmese  who  had  retreated 
across  the  Patkoi  range,  findinu  the  Singphos  ready 
to  join  them,  returneil  mil  made  a  hist  effort  against 
Sadiva,  but  were  worsted  in  aji  encounter  at  Bisa 
by  Captain  Neufville  with  a  wing  of  the  57ih  Native 
Infantry,  whose  success  was  the  means  of  libera- 
ting some  6,000  Assamese  captives.  Between  the 
Burmese  and  Singphos,  in  the  past  five  years  it  is 
stated  that  upwards  of  30,000  Assamese  had  been 
enslaved  and  taken  out  of  the  country. 

The  Brahmaputra  and  the  Surma  valleys  (Cachar) 
had  now  been  entirely  cleared  of  the  Burmese  forces, 
who  were  also  ejected  from  Manipur  by  Raja  (Jam- 
bhir  Sifit,',  antl  tho  unfortunate  countrv  now  came 
permanently  under  British  rule,  depopulated,  starving, 
and  in  the  greatest  misery.    A  writer  on  this  country 
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in  1N73,  Mr.  1'.  1'.  Cooper,  remarks  that  "of  all 
countries  bordering  on  India  which  have  come  into 
British  possession,  there  is  none  whose  history  is  so 
mournful  as  Assam,  none  wherein  the  mistaken 
pohcy  of  the  Indian  Government  in  the  last  century 
IS  recoreled  in  more  painfui  evidences.  Had  we 
maintained  a  protectorate  when  Welsh  restored  order, 
the  country  might  have  been  saved." 

With  the  expulsion  of  the  Burmese  the  English 
bc^an  to  take  up  the  diflicult  task  of  administering 
the  country,  rendered  all  the  more  difficult  as  the 
Hurniese  had  removed  old  landmarks,  and  the  people 
were  by  now  a  mass  of  conflicting  parties.  Mr. 
David  Scott  was  at  once  appointed  Ager.i  to  r'le 
Governor-Oeneril   of  all   the  country  up  to 
Sadiya  and  Ahit.ik  districts,  near  the  present  Dibiu- 
K'har,  in  the  evtrnue  east,  with  Colonel  Cooper  and 
Captains  Neutville   and   White   to  assist   him.  A 
corps  raised  originally  for  service  in  Cuttack  was 
transferred  now  to  Assam  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  these  officers.    It  became  the  Assam  Light  Inf^mtry, 
and  was  quartered  first  at   Ranirpur,  and  later  at 
Gauhati.    The  Chief  of  Matak  (.Moran)  having  shown 
considerable  ability,  was  left  in  charge  of  his  own 
district  on  his  agreeing  to  pay  tribute  and  to  provide 
a  certain  number  of  troops  on  occasion  arising,  and 
this  continued  till   1S42.    Sadiya,  which  had  he-n 
overrun  by  the  llkamtis  gradually  since  1794,  was 
left  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  man  known  as  the  Sadiya 
Khowa  Gohain,  who  agreed  to  furnish  a  force  of 
armed  and  drilled  soldiers  as  a  protection  for  the 
border.    In  icS;^,  owing  to  immense  extent  of  cnuntr  - 
now  in  English  hands  which  was  not  easy  to  adrmiiiste- , 
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It  was  ilixidiil  t(p  in,ik<  u\cr  the  portion  troin  the 
Dhansiii  t"  tlic  hihru  river  to  Purandhar  Sinj^, 
who  was  con-equcntly  reinstated  ;  while  Mr.  David 
Scott,  as  first  Coinmissiontr  ot  Assam,  administered 
tlu  ciitiic  rountry  from  tlic  Dhansiri  ri\cr  to  the 
Luiitiii.  s  (li  Ik'nijal.  I  Ir-  Assam  l-iylit  Intaiitrv 
at\d  certain  SeliiUKty  Corps  (local  levies)  were  dis- 
tributed at  prominent  centres  throughout  the  land, 
a  strong  iletaclnneut  heinj^  at  Jorliat,  INiraruihar's 
capital,  ami  aiiother  at  "-^adixa  uiuler  Colonel  Wliite, 
tlu-  Political  \<jent  to  tiie  likamtis  anil  Sinuplios. 
In  i'S^5  ilispulcs  arose  between  the  Kliowa  (joliain 
and  the  chief  of  Matak  ovei  land,  which  caused 
friction  ;  and  this  together  with  the  stoppage  of  slave 
tradinu  and  i  N.ar  ul  hi-in^  taxed,  prodnced  a  state 
of  tlisc intent  xJiich  hur>t  into  rebellion  in  Jannarv, 
iS^y.  Colonel  White,  placing  too  much  contidence 
on  the  illusive  pe-manence  of  Hkamti  allegiance, 
was  imprepared,  and  even  had  no  guard  over  his 
own  house  though  warnetl  of  trouble,  which  came 
on  the  niglit  of  the  zHxh  ot  January.  At  2  a.m.  four 
large  bodies  of  llkaintis,  with  a  few  Singphos, 
suddenly  attacked  Sadiya  at  different  points,  firing 
the  houses  and  resolutely  attacking  the  main  stockade. 
In  a  moment  all  was  confusion  and  uproar,  the 
eneinv  using  swords  and  spears  to  grct  etfect. 
Colonel  White  was  killed  while  leaving  his  house 
to  join  the  troops,  pierced  by  nine  spear  wounds, 
and  eighty  odd  men,  women  and  children  were 
cut  up  before  the  otiicers  uot  their  men  together 
in  groups,  uheii  iliscipline  at  last  prevailed,  the 
.stocki.de  was  retaken  and  the  enemy  pursueil  out  of 
tiie  place.    Next  day  several  villages  in  the  district 
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were  attiukctl  ,mil  dcstroyccl  by  the  Ilkamtis,  more 
troops  wiTc  hurncil  up  tVoin  Jorliat,  and  the  country 
was  now  entirely  taken  over  hy  the  r.overtifnent. 
The  Hk3mti  element  was  largely  deported  tar  down 
country,  where  eventually  they 'settled  and  became 
good  agriculturists.  By  1840  English  residences, 
church,  etc.,  were  sprinuint,r  up  in  (;;nihati,  which 
had  become  the  headc|iiartcr  station  of  the  new  .\s;;im 
Government.  The  entire  country,  Iiaving  now  come 
under  British  rule,  it  only  remains  to  touch  upon 
a  few  industrial  points  of  interest  before  moving  on 
to  an  account  of  the  border  tubes  and  expeditions. 
The  great  industry  for  \' lii.  h  Assam  is  noted  is  that 
of  tea,  which  about  iHzj,  uas  Hrst  discovere.i  as  an 
indigenous  plant  in  the  surrounding  hills  by  a  Mr. 
R.  Bruce,  at  that  time  British  agent  to  the  Ahom 
I  king,  Chanclrakant.    But  the  matter  was  nm  taken 

up  until  ten  years  later,  when   Mr.  Bruc.  s  brother 
started  the  first  tea  plantation  near  the  mouth  ,.f  the 
I  Kundil  river,  above  Sadiya.    In  1839  the  Assam  l  ea 

I  (-!fipany  was  formed,  and  began  opening  gardens 
I  at    Jaipur,    Dibrughar    and    on    tl.r   Tingri  river. 

■  liience  onward  the  tea  industry  ilourished'thi ough- 

out  the  country.  In  spite  of  tlie  gre.it  raised  road- 
j  ways,  which  history  shows  us  had  been  constructed 
j  m  dill,  rent  parts  of  the  country,  its  communications 
generally  were  exceedingly  bad,  which  state,  in 
spite  of  our  having  made  two  so-ca!l.  .l  Tnink  Roads 
both  north  and  south  of  the  Brahmaputra  m  1854 
may  be  said  to  exist  still.  In  1.S47  the  first  steamer 
ser\  ice  succeeded  the  laborious  and  slow  boat  journey 
Imu  for  mnnv  years  they  onlv  plied  as  far  as  Gauhati' 
It  was  between  1838  and  1840  that  a  decision  was 
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arrived  at  to  locate  the  chief  miUtary  station  in 
upper  Assam  at  Dibrughar,  the  necessity  for  having 
a  garrison  nearer  to  the  Ilkamtis  and  Singphos 
having  been  shown  hv  disturbances  during  the  past 
few  years.  Captain  Vetch,  afterwards  (iencral 
Hamilton  Vetch,  the  British  officer  controlhng  the 
Matak  (Moran)  country  in  which  Dibmghar  lies, 
selected  the  site;  and  lines,  fort,  jail,  and  oilier  build- 
ing rapidly  followed.  The  church,  built  by  the  late 
General  Reid  (R.E.)  is  a  memorial  to  Colonel  White, 
who,  we  have  seen  before,  was  killed  at  Sadiya.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  about  1880  that  a  regular 
steamer  service  plied  up  and  down  the  Brahmaputra, 
and  that  this  far  eastern  station  was  thus  connected 
up  with  Bengal.  Towards  the  end  of  the  "  thirties  " 
coal  was  found,  first  on  the  Safrai  river  where  it 
emerges  from  the  hills,  a  little  east  of  Sibsagor ; 
and  a  Commission  was  formed  to  discover  if  it  was 
workable,  and  to  what  extent,  in  these  hills.  More 
being  found  in  the  Tipam  hills,  and  the  Commission 
reporting  favourably,  Mr.  Landers,  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  Commissioner,  in  1842  opened  and 
worked  the  iirst  mine  on  the  Namsangia  range  in 
the  Dikkoo  valley,  after  which  other  mines  beyond 
Dibrughar  were  opened,  and  the  industry  hj.s  since 
progressed  with  enormous  strides.  This,  together 
with  the  tea  industry  in  the  Dibrughar  district  and 
the  difficulty  of  transporting  both  commodities  to 
the  river  steaniers,  letl  in  1878  to  the  first  idea  of 
railway  construction,  which  was  favf)ured  by  Sir 
Stewart  Bayley.  The  following  year  a  company  was 
formed,  but  owing  to  difficulties  in  raising  money 
for  the  project,  no  advance  was  made  till  1881  when, 
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after  a  committee  had  thoroughly  reported  on  the 
Makum  coal  fields  and  oil  wells,  showing  the  high 
value  of  the  same,  money  was  raised  in  London  to 
the  amoinit  of  ^^600,000,  and  ihe  work  put  in  hand 
on   New  Year's  day,   1882.    On   the   ist  of  May 
following  the  first  engine  wp.s  plying  over  the  section 
near  Dibrughar,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  twenty 
miles  were  open  to  traffic.    During  this  time  work 
was  also   progressing    from    Makum   at  the  other 
end  of  the  line,  as  material  could  be  floated  up  to 
that  point  along  the  Dihing  river ;  and  on  Christmas 
Day,  1883,  the  rails  were  joined  and  through  com- 
munication with  Dibrughar  was  established.  Rail- 
head was  then  named  Margherita,  in  honour  of  the 
Queen  of  Italy,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Chevalier 
R.  Paganini,  an  Italian,  was  chief  engineer  of  that 
rail  section.     A  year  or  two  later  a  branch  line 
was  opened  from  Talup  to  Saikwa  Ghat,  opposite 
Sadiya,  our  furthest  frontier  post.    An  interesting 
feature  of  these  coal-fields,  particularly  that  of  Ledo 
six  miles  from  Margherita,  is  the  number  of  isolated 
hills  of  pure  coal  standing  above  the  ground  surface, 
which  obviates  the  labour  of  deep  mining.  Follow- 
ing on  this  successful  railway  enterprise  came  two 
light  lines  at  Jorhat  and  Tezpur,  and  these  again 
were  followed  by  the  Assam  Bengal  Railway  which 
now  connects  the  port  of  Chittagong  with  Dibrughar, 
a  length  of  some  600  miles,  with  a  branch  line  from 
Lumding  Junction  tc  Gauhati  of  150  miles.  The 
first  surveys  of  this  great  undertaking  began  about 
1894,  and  work  started  two  years  later  at  different 
points  along  the  route.    Immense  difficulties  were 
experienced  by  the  engineers  in  carrying  the  line 
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throujrh  the  North  Cachar  hills  and  the  great  Nambhor 
lorest,  which  sections  cost  fabulous  sums  of  money 
and  are  monuments  of  engineering,'  skill.  In 
ballast  trains  were  running  over  portions  of  the 
line,  which  was  not  open  throughout  for  traffic  till 
1902  owing  to  delays  caused  by  the  immense  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  in  the  hills  section.  With 
the  start  of  this  line  came  the  hope  to  link  up  Hurma 
with  upper  Assam  by  carrying  a  line  from  Dibrughar 
through  the  Hukong  valley  to  Mogoung  on  the 
Upper  Burma  Railway  system  and  a  survey  party 
with  escort  c  :)ssed  the  Patkoi  in  1896,  while  another 
party  surveyed  an  alternative  route  to  Burma,  which 
was  to  take  off  at  Lumding  and  follow  a  line  via 
Berrima,  in  the  Kaccha  Naga  hills,  to  the  Mayank- 
hong  valley,  and  so  to  Manipur.  Both  projects, 
however,  were  temporarily  shelved ;  the  Manipur 
one  because  of  the  expense,  as  the  tunnelling  and 
difficulties  in  crossing  the  stupendous  gorges  of  the 
upper  Barak  river  would  have  been  prohibitive  in 
cost.  Now  that  deeper  interest  has  been  stirred  in 
North  Eastern  Frontier  matters,  these  two  projects 
are  once  again  coming  to  the  front,  and  the  Hukon«T 
valley  route  is  generally  stated  to  be  the  most 
practicable  from  commercial  and  engineering  points 
of  view. 


CHAPTER  VII 


RELIGIONS  OF  THE  EARLY  ASSAMESE  AND 
NOTABLE  REMAINS 

'I'llK  subject  of  r<  ligion  is  a  somewhat  difficult  one 
to  trace  correctly.  From  old  legends  it  would  appear 
the  earliest  religion  of  the  aborigines,  namely  the 
Kacharis,  with  whom  are  alHed  the  Kocch,  Chutiya 
and  Moran  (Matak)  peoples,  was  animism  and  a 
worship  of  demons,  etc.  When  Hinduism  was  intro- 
duced is  uncertain,  but  it  undoubtedly  was  in  vogue 
about  830  A.D.,  in  the  reign  of  one  Ilajara.  Ilannay 
is  of  opinion  that  Kamarupa  was  one  of  the  earliest 
conquests  of  the  Indian  Khettri  kings  about  400  B.C., 
and  was  then  the  seat  of  that  primitive  form  of 
Hinduism,  or  perhaps  Buddhism,  which  existed 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  Brahminical  Hinduism 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  brought 
in  by  certain  Brahmins  from  the  city  of  Gaur  in 
Bengal.  This  took  a  great  hold  on  the  country,  even 
the  'i'ai  (Ahom)  conquerors  coming  over  to  it  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  That  Bud- 
dhism was  introduced  is  certain,  but  it  is  equally 
certain  it  took  no  very  lasting  hold  on  the  people 

and  it  was  only  of  comparatively  short  duration. 
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Many  of  the  old  Hindu  temples  have  been  built  on 
and  with  the  remains  of  what  once  were  Buddhist 
shrines.    At    Ilajo,   once   an   important   centre  of 
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Moghul  rule,  and  opposite  Gauhati,  six  or  seven 
miles  from  the  river,  on  a  wooded  hill  300  feet 
high,  stands  a  remarkable  and  celebrated  temple  con- 
taining a  large  image  of  Buddha  six  feet  high  and 
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cut  from  a  solid  block  of  black  stone.  The  figure 
is  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  contemplative  attitude," 
and  is  annually  visited  still  by  thousands  of  both 
Hindus  and  Buddhists  from  all  parts  of  India.  This 
temple  is  endowed  with  lands,  dancing  girls,  and 
beneficed  priests  ;  as  are  also  the  celebrated  iCamakhya 
temples,  which  are  said  to  have  taken  the  place  of 
ancient  Buddhist  shrines. 

Thibetans  and  Bhocnanese    beHeve   that  Buddha 
died  in   Kamarupa,  while  the  learned  Hungarian 
traveller,  Csomo  de  Koros  claims  that  the  Saint  died 
in  Gauhati  "  under  a  pair  of  Sal  trees."    The  great 
Chinese  traveller   lluien  Tsiang,  had  also  tlie  same 
idea  ;  but  he  records  in  the  early  part  of  th"  seventh 
century  that,  though  the  people  adored  the  Oevas, 
there  seemed  to  be  little  faith  in  the  Saint  himself, 
and  that  no  places  in  which  Buddhist  priests  could 
assemble  appeared  to  exist.    Such  disciples  as  there 
are,  he  says,  are  certainly  of  a  pure  faith,  but  pray 
more  or   less  secretly.     Buddha  lived  in  the  sixth 
century  B.C.,  and  on  his  death,  which  some  assert 
occurred  at  Kusinagra  in  upper  Bengal,  and  others 
in  Assam  at  Gauhati,  the  first  Buddhist  synod  was 
held  at  Rajagriha  in  Bengal,  the  second  being  held 
a  hundred  years  later,  or  about  the  early  part  of 
400  B.C.,  in  Wesali  Long— the  Buddhist  name  for 
Assam  ;  which  goes  to  prove  that  this  religion  must 
in  those  far  o(f  days  have  had  a  certain  amount  of  hold 
on  the  country  reaching  as  far  as  the  Sadiya  district, 
where  Major  Hannay  states  are  to  be  found  ruins  of 
temples  of  undoubted  Buddhist  origin.    The  religion 
deteriorated   in   the   succeeding  centuries  until  it 
reached  the  condition  in  which  Huien  Tsiang  found  it. 
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In  the  centuries  preceding  his  travels  in  this  p^rt 
of  Asia  wavfs  ot  Biitiiihisin  had  passed  further  cas. 
from  India,  and  by  way  of  'I'hibct,  Assam,  and  the 
Arrakan  coast,  had  spread  itself  tar  afield.  Hut  it 
is  not  till  as  late  as  1016  a.d.  that  we  find  the  gentle 
teaching  of  Buddha  introduced  throughout  Burma 
as  the  State  religion  by  Anarav  haza,  the  great  con- 
queror anil  rehijious  reformer.  ieveloped  in  course 
ot  time  into  the  puritan  schoc     linayana)  or  Southern 


TiiR        Tank  and  Kksthoitse  at  Oimai  uk  Kxcavatko  Himjreds  of 
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Buddhism,  spreading  to  Siam  and  Ceylon ;  as 
opposed  to  the  Northern  Buddhism  (Mahayana)  or 
debased  ritualistic  school  embraced  by  China,  Mon- 
golia, C'orea,  Thibet,  and  Xepal. 

Hinduism,  known  in  Assam  for  centuries  along- 
side of  Buddhism,  began  extending  itself  more 
thoroughly  throughout  the  land  about  the  ninth 
century,  but  gradually  assumed  a  debased  style  due 
to  the  Trantric  form  of  Hinduism,  also  known  as 
Sakta  Hinduism,  which  in  its  main  idea  is  the  worship 
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of  the  female  principle,  typifying  creative  power. 
The  worship  was  accompanied  by  human  sacrifices 
and  ori'iis  licyond  description  in  honour  of  Kainakhya, 
goddess  of   desire,  and  an  incarnation  of  the  dread 
goddess  Kali,    lianiilton,  writing  of  this  country  in 
1839,  says :  *'  Assam  is  likened  in  old  times  to  a  sort 
of  Paphian  land,  the  seat  of  promiscuous  pleasures, 
loose  manners,  and  mystery,   due  to  the  rise  of  the 
'iantric  form  of  Hinduism  which  the  Brahmins  in- 
culcated in  tliese  wild  parts  and  which  enabled  them 
through  the  worship  of  Kamakhya  to  share  in  sensual 
gratifications  from  which  otherwise  they  would  have 
been  exchided."    The  ancient  temples  on  the  Nilachal 
hill,  near  (iaiihati,  formed  the  centre  of  his  worship, 
but  many  others  exist  as  far  atield  as  ti  .  Tamasari 
Mai  and  the  Bhora  Bhoori  temples  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mishmi  hills  not  far  east  of  Sadiya.    At  all  these 
shrii,"s  human  beings  were  offered  up  as  sacrifices. 
C'olonei  Dalton  has  given  an  account  of  these  sacri- 
fi'-es,  which  obtained  almost  up  to  the  British  occu- 
on  of  A.ssam,  by  certain  Deori  Chutiya  priests 
.  the  Tamasari  Mai.    These  described  how  the 
victim  was  deti;ined  some  time  at  the  temple,  being 
\i'd  until  deemed  sufficiently  fat  to  please  the  flesh- 
eating  Goddess.    On  the  appointed  da\  he  was  led 
forth  in  magnificent    clothes  to  be  sIkjw.i  to  the 
crowds  assembled  for  the  hideous  ceremony.-  He 
was  then  led  by  a  pnvatc  path  trodden  only  by  the 
priests  to  a  deep  pit  at  the  back  of  the  temple.  Here 
his  gay  raiment  was  stripped  off  and  he  was  decapi- 
tated, the  body  falling  into  the  pit,  the  head  bemg 
added  to  the  heap  of  ghastly  skulls  piled  in  front  of 
the  shrine. 
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In  the  iMi  .v  part  of  1500  a.d.  a  Hindu  reformer 
arose,  nanicd  Shankai  Dch,  a  Kayastli  of  Nowyong, 
who  preached  a  purer  Hinduism  based  on  prayer 
rather  than  on  sacrifices  ;  but  being  much  persecuted 
by  the  Brahmins  of  Gauhati  he  went  into  the  Kocch 
country,  where  his  ideas  and  new  faith  obtained  a 
better  liearintr.  In  Cf)urse  of  tiinc.  this  reh^ion 
gaining  a  strong  footing  in  Kaniarupa,  spread  further, 
until  in  the  seventeenth  century  we  see  Gad?irdhar 
Sing  persecuting  its  adherents,  as  they  had  by  then 
become  a  formidable  power  in  the  land.  A  bundled 
years  later  Sakta  Hinduism  was  tirinly  established 
as  the  State  rehgion,  and  soon  came  into  confhct 
with  the  Vishnubite  followers  of  Shankar  Deb,  lead- 
ing up  to  the  sect  of  the  Moamaria,  and  a  series  of 
religious  rebellions  which  plmgcd  the  country  into 
the  deepest  misery,  and  from  which  it  was  only 
relieved  by  the  advent  of  Hritish  rule.  The  Moa- 
maria were  a  sect  of  the  purer  Vishnubite  faith, 
differing  only  from  what  Shankar  Deb  inculcated 
in  that  they  paid  more  distinction  to  caste  matters, 
and  were  not  so  averse  to  sacrifices  and  idol  worship. 
The  Assamese  of  the  present  day  are  Hindus,  but 
they  are  lax  in  religious  rites,  and  their  ceremonies 
are  often  very  different  from  those  practised  in  India. 


Notable  Remains. 

Of  all  the  ruins  in  Assam  that  have  excited  the 
interest  of  archasological  savants,  the  old  fort  at 

Dimapur  in  the  Nambhor  forest  stands  pre-eminently 
first  ;  tiot  so  much  from  the  fort  itself  as  from  the 
remarkable  carved  stone  monoliths  which  stand  within 
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its  area.  Dimapiir,  as  we  have  seen,  was  up  to  the 
middle  of  tlic  sixtec  nth  century  the  capital  of  the  KachSri 
people ;  and  evidences  of  sites,  causeways,  etc.,  cut 


('l.t).sKK  ol-    iM.IVinrAI,  ,SlnM.>,   DlMAl'l  K. 


throiigli  by  the  Assam  and  Bengal  Raihvav,  show  it 
to  have  been  of  very  considerable  extent,  the  present 
old  fort  having  been  a  sort  of  citadel.  It  is  a  square ; 
each  face  six  to  seven  hundred  yards  long  had 
originally  a  gateway,  except  the  one  overlooking  the 
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Dhansiri  river.    Ot  tlasc,  only  one  on  the  cast  face 

now  rciiKiins  ir-.  ;i  f.iir  ^[Mv  prtsiT\ atiun.  TIjc 
brick  walls  arc  all  thmwn  down  hut  casiK  tiaccahlc, 
as  arc  also  several  tanks  IiiskIc.  It  was  lirst  noticed 
by  Lieutenant  FJiKKS.  who  in  1841  made  a  tf)ur  from 
Now^onj,'  to  ;I)c  Na^a  liills  and  opened  a  salt  depot 
at  Diinapiir,  which  was  then  on  the  border  of  Mritish 
territory  ;  but  it  nniaiiutl  hitldcu  in  its  di  fisc 
covering  of   forest  growth  till  about   1.S92,   when  a 


TlIK  REMARKABLK  CaKVF.Ii  STONKs  as  l)lS<OVKKt.l.  IN    NIK  K\. 

KoRi  AT  DimAil'k. 


small  portion  inside  viras  cleared.  This  revealed  the 
remarkable  collection  of  monoliths  standing  inside, 
or  rather  some  stil)  erect,  others  thrown  down  and 
cracked  by  e:u-thi|;iakes.  What  these  represent,  and 
by  what  people  carved  and  set  up,  has  battied  many 
a  savant.  Ferguson  says  that  they  are  unique  of 
their  kind  in  Asia,  and  were  obviously  there  long 
before  the  fort,  set  up  by  a  race  long  forgotten,  but 
still  venerated  in  the  mystery  surrounding  them,  by 
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the  Kacharis.   They  stand,  enurmuus  blocks  of  sand- 
stone IV  four  rows  si\  yards  apart,  sixteen  in  each 
row,  those  at  the  eiuls  heint,'  ten  to  twelve  feet,  the 
centre  tour  being  Htteen  to  seventeen  feet  hiyh.  'I'he 
two  rows  to  the  east  are  shaped  not  unlike  gigantic 
'  lingam  "  stones,  the  two  western  ones  taking  the 
shape  of  a      and  arc  said  to  be  evidences  of  Phallic 
worship       'he   tops   of  the   hitter   ha\e   ileep  sh)ts 
cut   into   them,   pointing  to   their   ha\iiii;  possibly 
supported  a  roof ;  but  whether  the  roof  of  a  temple 
or  of  a  covered  wry  to  a  temple  long  since  crumbled 
away,  it  is  impossible  to  say.    All  the  stones  are 
elaborately   carved    with    representations    of  birils, 
animals,  spear  heads,  and  this  inu^t  have  ixen  ilone 
after  the  stones  were  set  up,  as  the  nearest  phices 
from  which  the  stone  could  have  been  quarried  are 
some  ten  miles  off  in  the  gorge  near  Xichuguard, 
and  the  carving  would  have  been  badlv  damaged  in 
transit.    In  Lord  Cur/on's  time,  whose  interest  for 
ancient    remains  is  well  knt  an,   these       'en  and 
cracked  monoliths  have  been  set  up  in  th  places, 
the  broken  pieces  secured  with  iron  h  -ids,  and  the 
surrounding  ground  compi  .-tely  cic  :'-<'d  and  fenced 
in  for  their  preservation.         ther  cl  ^ mg  inside  th<. 
fort  has  revealed  a  smaller   set   of   similar  stones 
less  elaborately  carved,  and  one  solitary  giant  stone 
some  twenty  feet  high.    In  the  vicinity  of  Dimapur 
are  two  enormous  and  deep  tanks,  one  being  over 
300  yards  on  each  face,  with  high  banks,  on  one  of 
which,  up  to  1901,  stood  the  old  rest-house  looking 
over  the  fine  sheet  of  water  away  to  the  Naga  hills. 
It  is  said  that  ten  other  tanks  are  known  of  in  this 
locality,  all  dating  from  the  early  Kachari  days.  At 
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Jiimamiri,  thirty  odd  miles  north-east  of  Diniapur, 
near  the  Doyang  river,  are  the  remains  of  another 
ancient  city  with  similar  monoliths,  but  this  has  not 
been  properly  explored  yet ;  while  at  Deopani,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Borpathar,  stands  a  single 
gigantic  monolith  carved  as  are  those  at  Dimapur 
which  was  discovered  by  a  civil  engineer  when  con- 


TllE  CaRVKD  STiiMCs  is  OIMAI'UR   KoRT  restored  AM)  SET  (  r, 
A>  AT  I  KI>KN  I. 


structing  the  cart  road  from  (iolaghat  to  Dimapur 
afti  the  !\hinipur  rising  of  1S91,  and  while  searching 
in  the  forest  for  stone  for  bridging  purposes.  At 
Maibong,  a  small  station  on  the  Assam  and  Bengal 
Railway,  are  to  be  seen  distinct  traces  of  massive  brick 
walls  which  surrounded  the  second  Kachari  capital, 
and  which  are  now  covered  with  forest  and  jungle. 
Carved  stones,  stone  images,  portions  ot  stones  with 
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inscriptions  cut  into  them,  fragments  of  pillars, 
excavated  tanks,  etc.,  are  frequently  found  by  coolies 
and  herdsmen  and  brought  to  those  interested  in 
such  things,  and  many  of  the  best  have  found  their 
way  into  museums.  The  most  complete  of  these 
remains  as  yet  discovered  here  lies  a  mile  from  the 
station  down  the  Mahur  river,  and  is  a  gigantic 
boulder  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  high  and  over  ninety 
feet  round  at  the  base,  the  upper  half  of  which 


AN(  11.M    AMI  KkmakKABI.K  TkMI'I.K  CaRVKI)  1  ROM   A  lll  <;E  liOUI.DKK 
AT  MaIBO.NG. 

is  carved  into  the  shape  of  a  temple  with  doors, 
projecting  eaves,  some  rough  ornamentation,  and  an 
inscription  carved  on  the  west  side,  gives  a  date, 
namely,  1683  Hindu  era,  representing  1721  of 
ours.  The  temple  is  apparently  solid  and  is  not 
used  ;  nor,  as  the  writer  was  told,  does  it  appear 
to  have  any  sanctity  left,  for  it  is  never  visited  by 
"  fakirs  "  and  such  like  who  annually  make  their 
"  tirith."  or  pilgrimages,  to  ancient  shrines  in  Assam. 
Maibong  lies  in  a  charmingly  wooded  valley  watered 
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by  the  Mahur  river,  which  in  its  lower  reaches  holds 
good  fishing,  and  is  overlooked  by  the  Mahadeo 
mountain  rising  to  some  5000  feet. 

i'he  ruins  of  (ilarliuaon  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  history,  so  we  pass  on  to  the  far  eastern  corner 
ot  Assam  on  the  borderland  of  the  Mishmis  and 
Abors,  to  where  stand  the  remains  of  the  once  large 
and  flourishing  cities  of  Kundina  and  Prithiminagar, 
and  certain  famous  temples.  And  here,  as  the  writer 
has  never  liad  the  opportunitv  of  reaching  this 
locality  himself,  .Major  Hannay's  account  of  these 
in  his  article  to  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
Bengal,  1848,  will  serve  us  the  better,  as  he  fancies 
no  one  else  has  taken  the  trouble  to  explore  those 
regions  though  many  of  our  frontier  expeditions 
ol  late  years  have  passed  them  closely  by.  Kundina 
(Kundilpur),  which  Hannay  and  party  visited,  is 
a  hill  fort  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  between  the 
Dikrang  and  Dibong  rivers,  some  sixteen  miles  north 
ot  Sadiya.  The  path  led  six  miles  across  the  plain 
and  thence  up  the  bed  of  the  Dikrang.  On  reaching 
the  hill  the  only  track  found  was  that  beaten  down 
by  wild  elephants,  and  frequently  paths  had  to  be 
cut  for  se\  eral  liours  ;  after  which  they  reached  a 
fine  piece  of  table-land  co\ered  with  splendid  timber 
trees.  Here  they  came  upon  the  first  traces  of  a 
bygone  people  in  a  high  earth  rampart  facing  the 
plains.  A  little  further  on  was  found  the  remains 
of  a  strong  parapet,  the  lower  portion  of  which  was 
of  solid  hewn  granite  blocks  topped  hv  a  wall  of 
well-made  bricks  about  five  feet  high,  apparently 
loop-holed  for  spears  and  arrows,  i  here  were  signs 
of  gateways  and  many  cross  walls,  but  all  had 
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cruinhlcd  into  tlic  heaps  of  bricks  whicli  littered 
the  locahty.  From  what  they  saw,  these  defences 
surrounded  an  immense  area,  while  in  the  Dikrang 
valley  were  seen  numerous  debris  of  earthen  vessels 
totally  different  in  shape  from  those  used  by  the 
Assames.  .  and  which  they  found  closely  resembled 
the  earthenware  of  Gangetic  India. 

Hannay  records  that  all  the  remains  are  of  great 
age  and  originally  were  substantially  built  of  good 
stone  and  bricks.  Cement  was  unknown  then,  and 
certain  rectangular  turns  in  the  walls  pointed  to  a 
knowledge  of  Hank  defence. 

The  party  spent  a  week  on  the  Dikrang  river 
exploring  the  site  of  another  ancient  city  spoken  of 
as  Prithiminagar,  where  they  found  an  eighteen- 
foot  high  earth  rampart  with  ditch  circling  round 
for  several  miles  north  and  north-west.    Inside  this 
rampart,  now  supporting  enormous  forest  trees,  they 
found  several  very  large  tanks,  one  measuring  280  by 
ninety  yards,  with  ruined  bathing  ghats  of  hewn 
sandstone.    A  brick  gateway  was  found,  and  a  raised 
road  leading  to  the  river,  where  large  stone  slabs 
lying  about  suggested  the  remains  of  a  bridge.  This 
must  have  enclosed  the  site  of  a  very  large  town. 
Both  these  places,  he  conjectures,  were  built  by  one 
people,  the  inasonry  and  bricks  being  of  one  pattern, 
Hut  wlio  were  these  people     And  when  and  where- 
irom  did  the  wild  Abors  and   Mishmis  come  who 
now  hold  these  hills.'    Popular  tradition,  Hannay 
says,  as  well  as  local  evidences,  go  to  show  that  the 
Brahmaputra  in  the  far-off  past  ran  much  closer  to 
the  mountains  t}v,p      a,,^^  now,  which  would  have 
brought  the  river  close  to  these  ancient  cities.  The 
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little  river  Kfindil  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  towns, 
namely  Kundilpur,  also  known  as  Kundma  and  as 
Bishmaknagar,  from  the  name  of  its  legendary  founder  ; 
and  where  the  stream  joins  the  Brahmaputra,  namely 


Carved  Stones  duc  vp  at  Maibdsc, 

at  Kundilmukh,  was  located  for  many  years  a  British 
military  outpost. 

Another  visit  of  exploration  was  paid  by  Hannay 
to  the  famous  shrine  of  Taniasari  Mai  or  the  Copper 
Temple,  and  to  that  of  Bhora  Bhoori  in  the  same 
locality,  namely  in  the  Sadiya  district.  Of  the  former, 
he  writes  tliat  this  sacred  spot,  eight  miles  north- 
east of  Chunpura  (Sonnuni),  which  Hes  ten  miles 
east  of  Kundilmukh,  now  covered  with  dense  forest, 
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stands  on  a  little  stream,  the  Dalpani.  In  ancient 
times  this  shrine  and  the  once  populous  lands  around 
were  undoubtedly  connected  with  t.ie  western  end  of 
Assam  by  the  stupendous  raised  roadwcy  from  Kama- 
tapur  (Cooch  Behar)  through  Naraiiipiir  ti  the  extreme 
east  of  Assam,  and  also  prcsumablv  to  the  cities  just 
alluded  to,  long  stretches  of  which  are  still  in  use. 
Several  generations  have  now  passed  away  since  the 
votaries  of  these  temples  were  numerovs  enough  to 
keep  the  roads  leading  to  «^hem  open.  The  Tamasar 
Mai  was  dedicated  to  Kamakhya  and  the  Yoni  ;  hut 
Shiva  and  the  Lingam  were  also  worshipped  with 
all  barbarous  rites,  including  human  sacrifices,  which 
latter  obtained  it  is  known  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  1850  Hannay  knew  of  certain 
families  living  near  Sadiya  who  for  generations  past 
had  been  specially  set  aside  to  provide  the  doubtful 
honour  of  becoming  victims  to  the  dread  Goddess. 
He  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  size  and  shape 
of  this  temple,  speaks  of  the  well-hewn  blocks  of 
granite  of  which  it  is  built,  and  from  the  fact  that 
in  one  part  he  finds  a  thin  !  lyer  of  m«)rtar  between 
the  bricks  comp  osing  the  upper  pan,  he  assumes  the 
ancient  shrine  to  have  been  ebuilt  about  the  time 
of  the  Srahminical  revival,  namely,  about  the  middle 
ot  the  fifteenth  century.  The  doorwav  appears  to 
have  been  elaborately  carved,  and  in  front  stood  an 
elephant  carved  out  of  a  huge  block  of  porphyritic 
granite  of  a  hardness  which  must  have  required 
well-tempered  tools  to  work  with.  Tradition  says 
the  tusks,  no  Icnger  existent,  were  of  silver.  The 
whole  is  surrounded  bv  a  brick  terrace  which  is 
ornamented  with  tiles  let  in,  having  stamped  upon 
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them  in  high  rcHef,  Hgurcs  of  Hindu  Avatars.  Very 
little  remained  then  of  the  copper  rooting.  The 
Bhora  Bhoori  temple  Hannay  and  party  also  found 
their  way  to,  which  lies  ten  miles  from  Sadiya,  the  last 
four  miles  being  up  the  bed  of  the  Dikrang  river 
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till  a  small  stream,  the  Deopani,  was  reached.  Here 
they  came  on  what  is  generally  stated  to  be  the 

most  ancient  as  well  as  the  most  sacred  spot  in 
Assam.  Orthodox  Ilincius  consider  it  a  shrine  to 
Mahadeo,  hut  llannay  is  certain  of  its  Buddhist 
origin.    There  is  a  large  hexagonal  altar  in  a  well- 
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flagged  courtyard  surrounded  by  a  rampart  of  hewn 
sandstone  blocks,  the  inner  side  ot  which  is  faced 
with  bricks.  In  front  of  this  altar  is  a  stone  terrace 
on  which  offerings  were  placed,  and  about  sixty 
paces  from  the  altar  is  the  second  rampart  and  deep 
tlitch  outside.  There  were  no  signs  of  gateways, 
liut  a  raised  roadwav  led  out  from  the  west  face  of 
the  altar.  There  are  also  traces  of  this  altar  having 
had  a  roof  over  it  once,  but  this  has  long  since  vanished. 
Both  sacred  spots  are  in  an  absolutely  ruinous  state 
and  overgrown  with  jungle  round  and  upon  them. 
This  growth  of  course  gradually  displaces  stones, 
and  the  general  dilapidation  is  probably  increased 
by  the  numerous  wild  elephants  tearing  down  the 
shrubs  from  the  highest  points  reachable,  and  rubbing 
themselves  against  the  walls. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Sibsagor.  at  Ciarhgaon,  and 
Rangpur,  are  still  to  be  seen  remains  of  old  Ahom 
forts,  the  palace,  several  large  tanks,  and  some  fine 
Hindu  temples.  Charaideo,  the  first  capital  of  note, 
and  for  long  a  place  of  sanctity  for  Aiion\  kings,  has 
little  or  nothing  left  visible  of  its  fornier  glory  beyond 
a  temple,  a  tank,  and  the  mounds  covering  the  burial 
places  of  certain  kings.  In  the  centre  of  the  Dihing 
Company's  tea  plantation  stands  a  large  ancient 
temple  with  a  splendid  avenue  of  Nahor  trees  of 
great  age  leading  up  to  it  ;  this  was  discovered  when 
the  ground  for  plantaticjn  was  being  cleared  of  its 
dense  forests.  In  this  neighbourhood,  when  out 
shooting  in  the  jungles,  one  frequently  comes  across 
evidence  of  the  sites  of  towns  and  villages,  artificial 
irrirfation  ch.annels.  tanks.  ;uid  rrroxcs  ot  tine  old 
mango  and  jack  fruit  trees,  luarkir .   where  once 
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gardeiis  had  stood.  'I'his  in  the  heart  of  the  forest — 
unmistakable  signs  of  a  former  thriving  population 
in  what  was  till  recent  years  perhaps  one  of  the 

wildest  districts  of  eastern  Assam. 

While  on  this  subject  a  reference  tnay  well  he  made 
here  to  the  worship  of  stones  by  the  Khasias  and 
certain  of  the  Naga  tribes.    These  ire  set  up  to 
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commemorate  deaths,  raids,  hunting  successes,  and 
village  incidents  of  importance.  Some  are  set  up, 
as  amongst  certain  hill  tribes  in  Manipiir,  in  the 
name  of  a  deity,  but  are  not  objects  actually  con- 
nected with  religious  ideas.  The  tribe  whose  mono- 
liths reach  an  enormous  size  and  are  arranged  in 
avenues  on  the  way  up  to  their  villages  is  that  of 
Maram,  a  Naga  community  occupying  the  hill  country 
about  the  upper  Barak  waters  and  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Barail  range,  not  far  from  the  Naga  hills 
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l")()unil;ii\ .  Ttu  se  people*  iiave  erected  ininieiise  stones 
lor  centuries  past,  arranging  thcni  in  symmetrical 
rows,  avenues,  circles,  and  singly.  Two  huge  mono- 
liths in  the  village  of  Maram  are  venerated  as  the 
ileity  presiding  over  hunting  matters.  The  lahour 
ot  drag^inu  tliese  lui^e  and  heavy  stones  up  hill 
sides  is  very  great,  the  stones  being  levered  on  to 
a  stout  timber  sledge  and  then  dragged  by  bands 
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of  men  using  ropes  of  stout  creepers  till  the  spot  for 
erection  is  reached,  when  it  is  again  levered  off  the 
sledge  into  a  hole  and  then  lifted  up  until  com- 
pletely erect,  the  process  sometimes  covering  days 
and  weeks.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  "  Stone- 
henges  "  is  to  be  seen  at  the  village  of  Togwema 
(or  Uilong),  a  few  miles  west  of  Maram,  and  which 
has  only  been  up  to  date  visited  by  three  English- 
men, including  the  writer.  Mere  on  a  spur  just 
outside  the  village,  now  of  no  great  size,  stands 
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thirty-two  monoliths  arranged  in  a  large  oval,  from 
which  ayain  start  lines  of  fourteen  monoliths,  the 

hciuht  of  \arvinu  iHtwcrn  ci«ht  feet  and  thirteen 
ami  a  half  feet,  aiul  the  hreailth  hetsveeii  two  feet  and 
nine  and  a  half  feet.  'I'he  thi.kncss  of  each  is 
generally  about  two  feet.  In  the  oval  of  stones  it 
is  customary  for  the  young  men  of  the  place  to  hold 
their  ilances  and  wrestlint;  bouts,  which  occur  on 
the  animal  festival  of  the  tlead.  'i  hese  stones,  the 
writer  was  told,  were  very  many  centuries  old,  and 
were  put  up  when  Togwema  village  was  a  large  and 
powerful  one,  which  has  since  many  generations 
Gradually  declined  in  strength  and  importance.  The 
erection  of  this  "  Stonelicnge  "  would  be  (juite  im- 
possible in  the  present  day.  From  popular  traditions 
and  from  actual  practices  in  the  present  day  with 
stones  of  lesser  size,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  some 
idea  of  the  expenditure  in  energy,  and  the  resources 
of  the  people  of  the  past  required  for  such  stupendous 
undertakings. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


UHOOTAN 

Having  now  dealt  with  the  history  of  Assam  and 
the  reasons  leading  to  its  coming  into  our  hands, 
can  now  deal  v  ith  the  different  interesting  border 
tnlus  ami  their  countries,  commcncintj  from  the 
west,  namely,  with  the  Hhootancse,  a  'I'hibeto-liu.-man 
race  dwelling  east  of  Darjiling  and  north  of  the  Couch 
Rehar  border. 

The  [{liootan  hills,  as  they  are  alluded  to.  and 
wiiich  border  Assam  to  the  north-west,  are  about 
220  miles  long  by  ninety  or  so  in  breadth,  and  they 
separate  Thibet  from  the  Brahmaputra  valley.  Very 
little  is  known  of  this  country,  which  was  first  visited 
in  1774  and  1783  by  Bogle  and  Captain  Turner 
respcctixely,  who,  on  commercial  trips  to  Thibet, 
made  their  routes  through  Bhootan.  The  next  to 
penetrate  these  hills  was  Captain  Pemberton  in  1838, 
who  describes  the  people  as  "in  disposition  excellent, 
they  possess  an  equanimity  of  temper  almost  border- 
inti  on  apathy  and  are  indolent  to  an  extreme  degree. 
They  arc  also  illiterate,  immoral,  and  victims  of 
the  most  unqualified  superstition."  In  describing 
the  officials,  he  says  :  "  the  highest  oflicers  of  state 
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in  Hlidutaii  arc  shaim-k'ss  bcy^ars  ami  liars  of  the 
first  inaj;iiitudc,  uliosc  most  solemn  pledged  words 
are  violated  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  They 
play  bully  and  sycophant  with  equal  readiness,  exhi- 

hitiny  in  their  cciuluct  a  rare  compound  of  official 
pritle  and  pn-^nmption,  to^ctlur  with  the  low  cunninp 
of  needy  nadiocrity."  Mr.  Claude  White,  however, 
expresses  himself  on  them  in  more  favourable  terms 
since  his  visit  to  their  country  in  1905. 

riic  people  are  professed  Ruddhists,  though  still 
proi>itiatin<4  evil  spirits  ;  polyandry  is  the  prevailing 
domestic  custom  and  the  habits  of  all  classes  are 
filthy  to  a  degree.  The  men  are  strongly  built, 
with  athletic  figures,  of  dark  complexions,  and  un- 
pleasantly heavy  and  cunning  faces. 

With  a  people  possessing  these  unamiahle  charac- 
teristics we  had  but  little  to  do  until  well  into  the 
middle  of  last  century,  when  we  came  into  unpleasant 
contact  with  them,  due  to  their  continual  acts  of 
aggression  aloni^  the  borders  of  the  Dooars  or  large 
tracts  ol  low  hills  and  terai  land  Iyin<,'  between  the 
Himalayas  and  the  Assam  plains.  In  1792,  when 
Welsh's  expedition  entered  Assam,  it  was  found  the 
Bhootanese  were  exercising  authority  as  far  into  the 
plains  as  Kamali  Alii,  though  for  how  lonu  this  had 
been  ^oinu  on  is  not  known  ;  presumably  the  weak 
governnr,'nt  of  (iaurinath's  reign  had  favoured  the 
extension  of  Bhootanese  land  grabbing.  However, 
this  condition  could  not  be  put  up  with  when  the 
British  bcifan  to  administer  Assam  in  1832,  and 
Mr.  Da\  id  Scott  ordered  them  back  into  the  Dooars. 
These,  the  Assam  Dooars,  ten  years  later  were  appro- 
priated by  the  Government  in  punishment  for  various 
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acts  ot"  ;ii,'j^rrssi(tii  ;iiul  pluiulcr.  As  tlusf  I)(i(iars 
had  formerly  belonged  rightly  to  the  Assamese  kings, 
and,  owinj{  to  the  arbitrary  severity  of  the  Bhootan 
rulers  had  aimost  been  depopulated,  this  act  of  the 
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British  Commissioners  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  harsh 
proceeding.  These  tracts  now  came  under  our  rule 
and  formed  part  of  the  present  districts  of  Kamrup 

and  Darrang  ;  bv;t  one  of  the  eastern  Dooars,  that 
of  Kallin[!:,  for  some  time  was  subiect  to  a  curious 
dual  control,  the  reason  of  which  was  not  apparent. 
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namely,  that  for  ci^lit  inontlis  in  the  year  tlic  inhabi- 
tants belonged  to  the  Tongsa  Penlo"  subject  to  the 
Dharm  and  Deb  Rajas  of  Bhootan,  and  during  the 
remaining  four  months  (June  15  to  October  15) 
the  people  re\erted  to  British  jurisdiction.  In  1842 
this  anomalous  condition  ceased  to  exist.  Of  the 
two  rulers  just  mentioned  it  may  be  said  the  Dharm 
Raja  is  the  spiritual,  while  the  Deb  Raja  is  the 
temporal  head  of  Bhootan. 

By  1S45  the  most  easterly  of  the  Dooars  had  been 
brought  under  our  rule,  and  now  Government  decided 
that  a  sum  of  money,  10,000  rupees,  should  be  paid 
annually  to  the  two  Rajas  as  some  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  revenue  entailed  by  them  on  our  taking 
over  the  land. 

In   1852   a   misunderstanding  arose  between  the 
British  and   Thibetan  (Governments  concerning  the 
Raja  of  Gelong  in  the  hills  overlooking  the  most 
easterly  of  the  Assam  Dooars.    This  Raja,  having 
been  set  in  authority  over  other  petty  chiefs  by  the 
Thibetan  (Government,  took  advantage  of  this  little 
show  of  power  to  declare  himself  independent .  Troops 
from  Lhassa  were  sent  against  him,  and  after  some 
stubborn  fighting  the  Gelong  Raja  was  driven  across 
our  border,  and  his  extradition  demanded  in  most 
peremptory  terms.    This  was   followed   up  by  an 
army  being  pushed  down  towards  the  plains,"  and 
at  one  time  a  Thibetan  invasion  of  Assam  appeared 
imminent.    However,  a  small  British  force  of  400 
sepoys  and  two  guns  being  hurried  up  to  the  Darrang 
border,   further  Thibetan   intentic  ns   were  checked 
without  actual  hostility.    A  t.^  .ty  was  then  signed 
by  the  Thibetans  by  which  ilicy  agreed  to  our  terms, 
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and  the  hostile  force  returned  to  Lhassa.  Though 
these  measures  ga\  peace  to  the  Assam  Uooars, 
those  abutting  on  the  province  of  Bengal  were  still 
frequently  subjected  to  plunder  and  outrages.  In 
spite  of  remonstrances  from  Government,  which  only 
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elicited  insolent  replies,  things  went  on  in  this  un- 
satisfactory way  until  i860  when,  as  a  punishment, 
the  estate  of  Fallacotta  was  annexed  by  the  British, 

and  a  native  mission  was  sent  to  explain  the  situation 
and  intentions  of  Government  to  tfie  Deb  and  Dharm 
i<ajas  of  Bliootan.    This  producing  no  ettect,  Air. 
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hden  (Secretary  to  the  Bengal  (iuvermiient)  was  sent 
in  1863  to  Ponaka,  their  capital,  to  make  a  final  effort 
towards  better  relations  between  the  two  Governments. 
Kden,  h()\^•ever,  on  arrival  at  Ponaka  was  received 
with  contumely  by  the  Bhootan  court  and  praciically 
held  a  prisoner  ;  until  only  by  signing  a  treatv  under 
protest,  which  was  perfectly  unworkable,  would  the 
Durbar  guarantee  him  and  his  party  a  safe  conduct 
out  of  their  country.    The  patience  of  the  British 
riovernment  being  now  exhausted,  war  became  un- 
avoidable.     The    ^ihootancse    forces    were    said  to 
number  10,000  men  armed  with  matchlocks,  bows 
and  arrows,  and  short  heavy  swords.    Their  match- 
locks, though  clumsy,  were  effective  at  400  yards  ; 
while  a  case  occurred  at  Dewangiri  of  one  of  our 
men  beiag  shot  at  <Soo  yards  by  one  of  these  weapons. 
But  the  bow  is  their  favourite  arm  with  which  they 
constantly  practise  and  are  very  expert.    They  were 
this  time  found  to  act  well  on  the  defence  and  were 
good  at  field  works.    That  they  are  not  devoid  of 
courage  is  shown  bv  what  occurred  at  Dewangiri 
m   1865,  v Men  they  defeated  and  put  to  rout  a 
British  force  of  800  sepoys  and  ten  British  officers  ; 
and  again  near  the  same  place  the  defence  of  a  stockade 
by  150  Bhootanese,  v  lio  fought  it  out  to  the  bitter 
end,  excited  adminit;  -v.. 

A  piLturesque  feature  in  their  countrv  are  the  old 
mediaeval  forts  built  to  control  the  trade  route  from 
Thibet  and  to  guard  againist  invasion  on  that  side. 
These  are  well  described  by  .Mr.  C.  White  in  the  report 
of  his  visit  in  1905,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  this  people  got  to  know  of  the  pattern  of 
such  defensive  structures  unlike  uhai  are  found  in 
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the  parts  of  India  adjacent  to  their  country,  and  far 

more  resembHnjj  some  old-time  European  castle. 

Active  measures  having  now  been  decided  on  against 
Bhootan,  a  force  in  four  columns  was  assembled  to 
enter  the  country  and  exact  reparation  for  insults 
to  our  envoy,  property  raided,  captives  carried  off, 
and  general  aggressiveness  of  the  past  few  years. 

The  Dewangiri  column  was  the  principal  one, 
and  consisted  of  the  4;,rd   Assam   L.I.  (now  7th 
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Goorkha  RiHes)  one  and  a  half  companies  Sappers, 
one  squadron  5th  B.C.,  and  two  mountain  guns, 
with  a  wing  of  the  12th  B.I.  and  Assam  local  Artillery 
in  reserve  at  Gauhati. 

The  Sidli  column  of  one  squadron  of  5th  H.C. 
ard  two  squadrons  14th  B.C.,  a  wing  of  the  44th 
Assam  Light  Infantry  (now  the  8th  Goorkha  Rifles), 
jne  and  a  half  companies  Sappers,  and  three  moun- 
tain guns,  was  to  operate  in  the  hills  between  the 
Sankosh  and  Manas  rivers 
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The  Buxa  column  ;i  win^  of  the  iith  B.I.,  one 
squadron  14th  B.C.,  and  tliree  mountain  guns  was 
to  operate  west  of  the  Sankosh  river  beyond  the 
northern  border  of  Cooch  Behar. 

The  DaUng  column  based  on  Jalfaigori  consisted 
of  a  wing  of  the  nth  B.I.,  two  squadrons  -'li  B.C., 
one  company  Sappers,  with  two  mountaui  ^uns 
and  two  mortars  was  to  move  on  Daling  fort  between 
the  Jaldaka  and  Tista  rivers. 

The  80th  Foot  was  held  in  readiness  at  Darjiling. 

In  the  end  of  November  all  was  in  readiness  and 
the  Daling  column  opened  proceedings  by  movin" 
first.  On  the  5th  of  December,  1864,  the  force 
reached  Daling,  which  was  attacked  and  shelled 
next  day.  A  breach  being  effected,  the  place  was 
assaulted,  the  enemy  evacuating  it  before  our  troops 
got  in.  The  defence  for  a  time  was  well  conducted, 
for  our  losses  were  three  British  officers  and  seven 
men  killed,  seven  officers  and  fifty-seven  men  wounded ; 
while  though  our  fire  on  thie  fort  had  been  heavy 
for  eight  hours,  only  four  dead  were  found  in  it. 
Four  days  later  the  fort  of  Dumsong  was  taken,  and 
the  troops  moving  further  east  reached  Chumarchi 
fort,  which  was  captured  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1865, 
with  a  loss  to  us  of  two  killed  and  fifteen  wounded. 

While  this  was  going  on  the  Buxa  column  had 
occupied  Buxa  without  opposition,  and  left  a  garrison 
to  hold  it,  while  the  rest  scoured  the  country. 

The  Sidli  and  Dewangiri  columns  workmg  in 
concert  via  Bhijni  and  Kurramkotta,  or  Kumrikotta, 
captured  Dewangiri  on  the  I2th  of  December  with 
the  loss  of  only  one  man. 

A  garrison  of  six  companies  43rd  Assam  Light 
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Infantry  and  two  guns  was  left  liere,  while  the  rest 

of  the  force  moved  west  to  establish  a  post  at  Bishen- 
sing.  Early  in  Fehriiary,  it  being  thought  operations 
were  at  an  end,  the  columns,  excepting  these  garri- 
sons, were  withdrawn  to  the  plains.  The  Bhootanese 
however,  were  not  done  with,  for  in  early  February, 
1S65,  they  re-assembled  and  began  attacking  the 
garrisons  left  behind.  At  Dewangiri  they  succeeded 
one  morning  early  in  entering  the  camp  quietly,  and 
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suddenly  cutting  the  tent  ropes,  all  was  soon  in  con- 
fusion, and  hand-to-hand  conflicts  followed  when  the 
enemy  were  at  length  beaten  off,  having  inflicted  a 
loss  to  the  garrison  of  one  British  officer  and  four 
men  killed,  one  British  officer  and  thirty-one  men 
wounded.  For  three  days  the  garrison  were  sur- 
rounded and  its  water  supply  cut  off.  On  the 
4th  of  February  they  were  compelled  to  retreat, 
which  was  commenced  the  following  day  under 
disa  trous  circumstances.    The  way  was  lost,  the 
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Hhootancs'-,  i  )0  stroiiy,  tollowcd  closclv,  a  panic 
sei  in,  many  wounded  were  left  behind,  and  the  two 
guns  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  force,  com- 
pletely disorganised,  at  last  reached  the  plains.  Deter- 
mined attacks  were  also  made  on  the  Chumarchi, 
'?alla,  and  \iu\a  stockades,  and  were  not  heaten  otT 
without  cons  deralile  losses  to  us.  At  Buxa  the 
garrison  was  obliged  to  retire  with  two  officers  and 
thirteen  men  wounded. 

Immediate  steps  were  taken  to  send  up  reinforce- 
ments, and  the  55th  and  the  (Soth  Foot,  i()th,  29th, 
and  31st  Punjabi  Infantry  with  two  batteries  of 
Artillery  were  ordered  up  to  Assam  under  conimand 
of  General  Tombs.  Two  columns  were  formed : 
the  right  to  concentrate  at  Gauhati  and  to  advance 
on  Dewangiri,  the  left  from  Jalpaigori  to  move  into 
the  western  hills  on  Buxa  and  Diiling.  After  a  series 
ot  minor  skirmishes  Dewangiri  was  captured  after  a 
stiff  light,  with  a  loss  to  us  of  four  officers  and  thirty- 
five  men  wounded  ;  the  fort  and  defences  were  then 
demolished.  The  left  column  encountered  severe 
opposition  at  Balla,  losing  three  killed  and  one  officer 
and  nineteen  men  wounded  in  the  capture  of  a  strong 
Bhootanese  stockade,  wh'ch  the  enemy  held  to  th. 
last  in  hand-to-hand  conflict  with  detachrrerts  Oi 
the  i8th  and  lyth  P.I.  The  operations  we  oroug' 
to  a  close  in  early  April,  1865,  and  with  Daling  an.. 
Buxa  garrisoned  in  strength  the  force  returned  to 
Assam.  The  Bhootan  Durbar,  however,  di''  not 
yet  come  to  terms,  nor  had  they  g-  -en  up  the  captured 
guns  ;  it  was  therefore  found  desirable  to  again 
enter  tlieir  hills  und  ad\  ancc  to  the  canifa!  Poniikn 
To  this  end  a  force  of  two  wings  of  British  infantry 
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and  six  battalions  of  Native  Inhintry  were  put  in 
motion,  and  after  one  action  at  Salika  on  the  bth  of 
February,  1866,  the  Bhootanese  finally  submitted. 
The  guns  were  given  up  and  a  treaty  signed  by  the 
Deb  and  Dharm  Rajas  agreeing  to  all  our  terms,  which 
included  the  final  annexation  of  the  Bengal  Dooars 
and  the  cessation  of  all  revenue  hitherto  received 
by  Bhootan  for  the  Assam  Dooars.  The  end  of 
this  war  saw  the  Bhootan  Durbar  finally  deprived 
for  good  and  all  of  the  Dooars  and  lands  they  had 
held  below  the  hills,  and  the  allowances  hitherto 
paid  to  the  Durbar  on  account  of  the  Assam  Dooars 
and  Fallacotta  were,  of  course,  stopped.  I,ater,  how- 
ever, Government  reconsidered  the  matter  of  allow- 
ances on  its  being  known  that  the  Bhootan  aristo- 
cracy drew  all  their  revenue  from  these  plains'  lands. 
It  was  rightly  surmised  that  entire  deprivation  of 
such  revenues  would  only  produce  a  discontented, 
turbulent  set  of  neighbours  along  our  border ;  so 
in  spite  of  all  provocation  the  British  Government 
arranged  that  a  sum  of  Rs.  25,000,  in  which  the 
Assam  Dooars'  allowance  was  merged,  should  be 
paid  annually,  and  the  boundary  line  from  the  Manas 
river  on  the  west  to  the  Deosham  river  on  the  east 
was  definitely  laid  down,  and  a  military  post  estab- 
lished in  the  hills  at  Buxa  ;  after  which  our  frontier 
relations  with  these  people  became  extremely  simple. 
With  regard  to  direct  trade  between  Assam  and 
Thibet  which  formerly  existed,  Hamilton  states  that 
Lhassa  used  to  send  an  annual  caravan  of  silver 
and  rock  salt  to  a  place  called  '  Chouna,"  two 
months'  march  from  the  capital,  where  for  lone  a 
mart  had  been  established  close  to  the  border  of 
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both  countries,  and  that  four  miles  from  Chouna 
on  the  Assam  side  a  similar  mart  existed  at  "  Gegun- 
shar,"  to  which  place  rice,  silk,  iron,  and  lac  were 
brought  for  exchange.  These  two  places,  howt  cr, 
are  not  shown  on  any  maps,  and  in  tlie  early  part  of 
last  century  the  trade  appears  to  have  ceased,  to 
be  revived  again  by  a  Lieutenant  Rutherford  in 
1833  at  Udalguri,  in  Darrang  district,  wliich  still 
continues  and  is  visited  anniialK  by  crowtis  of  inter- 
esting peoples  from  Bhootan,  Thibet,  and  even  China. 
Another  trade  route  between  Thibet,  Bhootan,  and 
Assam,  passes  through  Tawang  to  Udalguri,  and 
is  in  constant  use. 


CHAPTER  IX 


AKAS 

The  tribe  next  to  the  Bhootanese,  who  in  the 
old  days  of  a  strong  ruler  in  Assam  appear  to  have 
been  kept  in  good  order,  probably  by  drastic 
measures,  are  the  Akas  -a  small  tribe  allied  to 
the  Nagas  on  the  south  side  of  the  Brahmiputra, 
and  who  had  a  reputation  for  violence.  When  the 
English  first  came  into  contact  with  them  was  in 
1829,  when  the  depredations  of  the  Tagi  Raja 
necessitated  action  being  taken  against  him.  He 
was  captured  and  got  four  years  in  the  Gauhati  jail, 
which  it  was  thought  would  teach  him  better  ways. 
But  on  release  he  at  once  turned  to  the  old  game, 
eluding  re-capture  ;  and  in  1835  he  and  a  strong 
following  treacherously  obtained  entrance  to  the  Balia- 
para  stockade,  held  by  a  small  garrison  of  Assam 
Light  Infantry  (now  the  6th  Goorkha  Rifles),  and 
managed  to  cut  up  twenty-four  people.  Instead 
of  a  punitive  expedition  a  blockade  of  the  tribe  was 
started,  lasting  some  seven  years,  during  which  time 
the  Tagi  Raja  and  his  following  maintained  a  guer- 
rilla warfare,  evading  capture  until  he  vanished  quietly 
from  the  scene.   In  1875  trouble  again  broke  out 
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over  boundary  demarcations,  and  a  small  expedition 
was  sent  into  the  hills,  but  with  no  success.  On 
this  followed  another  blockade,  which  brought  the 
tribe  to  its  senses  a  few  years  later.  In  1883,  when 
the  Calcutta  Ivxliibition  was  comitiy  off,  a  native 
official  was  sent  to  the  Aka  chief  to  ask  hiiTi  to 
supply  articles  for  the  exhibition,  and  also  for  a 
man  and  a  woman  to  be  sent  down  to  be  modelled 
there.  The  chief  took  offence  at  the  request  and 
detainetl  the  official.  This  act  was  ininieiiiately 
followed  hy  a  serious  raid  on  Haliapara,  when  two 
forest  officials  were  captured  amongst  many  others  ; 
and  a  British  force  consisting  of  700  rifles  of  the 
43rd  Assam  Light  Infantry  and  12th  with  two 

uuns  of  the  Kohat  mountain  liattery  and  450  trans- 
port coolies  under  command  of  (ieneral  Sale  Hill, 
entered  the  Aka  country  in  December,  1SS3.  I'hc 
advance  was  rapid  and  was  opposed  at  the  Bharali 
river,  where  the  tribesmen  attacked  the  camp  at  night, 
causing  us  one  killed  and  seven  wounded.  A  few 
days  later  the  principal  village  Mehdi,  strongly 
stockaded,  was  attacked  and  assaulted.  The  guns 
taking  the  heart  out  of  the  Akas,  they  did  not  wait 
for  the  bayonet,  but  broke  and  fled.  Two  days 
later  they  sent  in  their  captives,  and  in  January,  1884, 
the  force  was  withdrawn  on  the  Akas  entering  into 
an  agreement  with  Govern-nent  to  report  their  arrival 
at  any  markets  in  the  plains,  where  they  would  fairly 
barter  their  goods,  and  not  thieve  or  commit  crimes 
in  our  territory,  or  join  any  parties  who  may  here- 
after become  enemies  of  the  British,  to  appear  in  the 
plains  without  weapons,  to  recover  debts  from  our 
ryots  through  our  civil  court,  and  to  forfeit  the 
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|Htisi(tiis  to  their  chiefs  should  these  terms  not  be 
aMdcd  In  . 

DaPHLAS  AM)  MiRKIS. 
l  ilt.-  next  tribes  inimcdiattlv  to  xhv  cast  ot  the 
Akas  arc  tlic  iJaphlas  and  Mirris,  the  latter  of  whom 
have  never  given  us  trouble  and  stand  in  some  sort 
of  servile  relation  to  their  powerful  neighbours  the 
Abors  ;  while  the  former  tribe,  with  whom  we  first 
came  in  contact  in  1.S35  has  ^iven  in  earlier  davs 
a  ^ood  deal  of  annoyance.  Their  country  which, 
like  the  rest  of  the  border  is  hilly  and  densely  forest 
clad,  is  much  more  accessible  than  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  ;  while  one  tribal  sub-division,  the 
.\pa  Tanan^s,  own  a  magnificent  elevated  plateau 
laid  out  in  highl)  cultivated  terraces,  which  was 
once  visited  by  the  late  Mr.  Alacabe,  who  also  found 
their  country  full  of  artit  »s  of  Chinese  manufacture  ; 
though  what  comnuinication  there  may  be  between 
the  Daphlas  and  Thibet  or  China  we  do  not  know. 
The  Daplilas  ami  Apa  Tanangs  aie  thought  to  number 
some  25,000,  and  when  we  arrived  in  Assam  they 
had  a  formidable  reputation  which,  however,  did 
not  survive  a  close  acquaintance.  This  reputation 
had  come  down  from  early  days  when  the  Ahoms 
from  1646  on,  had  to  send  several  expeditions  into 
their  hills,  when  it  not  unfrequently  happened  the 
Daphlas  were  successful  until  a  very  large  force 
crushed  out  all  opposition.  In  1673  Ahom  "  bur- 
anjis  "  record  an  Ahom  force  being  sent  to  exact 
reparation  for  raids  made  into  the  plains,  and  which 
came  utterly  to  grief,  being  surrounded  by  the  Daphlas 
and  almost  annihilated. 
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Ill  175S  the  AlioiiKs,  in  order  to  check  their  raiding 
propensities,  found  it  necejwary  actually  to  erect 
forts  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  and  institute  a  long 
blockade  o "  the  tribe  ;  which  goes  to  show  that  the 
tribe  possesseil  bra\e  and  warlike  propensities  in 
the  past,  though  these  exist  no  longer.  Mahomed 
Kasim,  a  Moghul  historian  of  the  seventh  century, 
speaks  of  tiiis  tribe  as  being  "entirely  independent 
ot  the  Aliom  kiiiu.  and  whenever  they  find  an  oppor- 
tunity plunder  all  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
mountains." 

It  seems  that  the  Daphlas,  under  the  Ahom  rule, 
had  the  right  to  levy  what  was  called  "  Posa  "  directly 

from  the  ryots,  in  some  cases  this  being  paid  in  cash, 
n  others  in  kiiul.  This  "  I'osa  "  has  been  some- 
times alluded  to  as  blackmail,  which  is  inaccurate, 
it  being  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  well-ascertained 
revenue  payment  on  account  of  which  a  correspond- 
ing remission  was  made  in  the  State  demand  upon 
the  persons  satisfying  it  ;  it  was  a  distinct  feature 
in  the  Ahom  revenue  system,  was  not  exacted  from 
every  tribe,  and  was  at  first  not  interfered  with  by 
the  British  officials,  who  avoided  making  sny  very 
radical  changes.  In  time  etTcjrts  were  made  to  induce 
the  t-  be  to  resign  this  right,  which  was  not  complied 
with,  and  for  many  years  constituted  a  ditlicultv.  In 
1835  a  serious  raid  constrained  offensive  action  on 
our  part,  when  Captain  Mathie,  in  charge  of  the 
Darrang  district,  led  a  small  military  force  into  the 
hills  where,  after  a  little  desultory  fighting,  certain 
captives  were  released,  and  a  series  of  outposts 
established  along  the  border.  After  this,  certain 
sections  of  the  Daphla  tribe  submitted  and  agreed 
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to  rcsij^ti  tluir  ri^lit  to  collect  "  I'osa,"  which  for 
many  years  was  entirely  stopped  ;  till  it  was  found 
the  Daphlas  we  were  concerned  with,  being  subordinate 
to  a  stronger  community  in  the  higher  ranges,  these 

latter  were  oppressing  the  former,  who  now  had  no 
money  to  pa\  them  with  as  formerly  had  been 
customary.  The  (iovernnient  then  in  iHbz  directed 
the  "  Posa  "  to  be  changed  to  a  monetary  payment 
of  Rs.  4,000  annually  on  their  chiefs  agreeing  not 
to  ail!  the  enemies  of  the  British  Raj,  to  arrest 
offenikis,  and  to  arrange  that  one  chief  should  live 
near  the  British  otHcial  to  be  the  medium  of  com- 
munication with  the  Daphlas.  All  went  well  until 
1871,  when  the  tribe  again  gave  trouble,  which  started 
in  a  curious  way.  A  severe  epidemic  of  whooping- 
couqh  occurred  aiiiopyst  the  Daphlas  living  on  and 
in  our  border  which  spread  to  the  hill  villages.  These 
latter  demanded  compensation  from  the  men  on  the 
low  hills  and  plains,  amongst  whom  the  malady 
staited.  As  this  was  refused  the  hill  Daphlas  raided 
a  village  on  the  border,  killing  i  number  and  carrying 
otF  thirty-tive  persons.  A  British  force  was  at  once 
ordered  to  assemble,  but  interminable  delays  took 
place  owing  to  disagreements  between  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  ;  and  eventually  a  column  of 
600  rifles  of  the  44th  A.L.I,  (now^  the  8th  (J.R.) 
were  advanced  to  the  border  under  Major  Cory. 
The  villages  concerned  were  but  five  marches  beyond 
our  border,  and  the  country  is,  as  before  stated, 
the  most  easily  accessible  of  all  the  north-east  tribes, 
rnfortunatcly,  the  sound  forward  designs  of  Cory 
were  over-ridden  by  the  less  advanced  policv  of 
the  civil  authorities  ;   and,  as  is  so  often  the  case 
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in  divided  counsels,  the  result  ensued  that  nothing 
was  done  beyond  a  long  and  futile  blockade.  In 
early  1874,  therefore,  Colonel  Stafford  with  a  column 
of  1,000  rifles,  three  mountain  ,u;uns,  and  1,500 
coohes  entered  the  hills.  The  Daphlas  made  no 
resistance,  but  paid  up  tines  and  returned  the  captives. 
Little  or  nothing  was  done  by  this  large  force  in 
exploration  or  survey,  and  it  returned  to  Assam 


Gkoi  i'  AnoRs. 


amit'st  a  clamour  from  (Jovernment  over  wasted 
money.  Hut  it  was  projected  on  a  ridiculously  large 
scale  by  the  civil  authorities,  by  \\\u)m  also  it  was 
controlled  and  accounted  a  political  success,  though 
subsequent  events  have  shown  that  no  such  serious 
measures  had  really  ever  been  needed.  In  1896 
the  Apa  I'anang  section  began  raiding  on  a  small 
scale,  which  was  soon  stopped  by  Captain  Roe  with 
a  small   force  of  the  Dibrughar  Military  Police 
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Battalion  making  a  promenade  through  their  hills, 
and  which  was  ni-'ient  to  make  them  pay  up  their 
fines  at  once,  i'ins  ha^.  p:  ved  the  last  of  the  trouble 
with  this  tr  !w ,  any  I'ur  iier  offences  having  been 
simply  of  a  j-f.iire  to  be  settled  by  police. 

The  Abors. 

We  now  come  to  the  two  tribes  round  whom  at 

present  the  chief  interest  centres,  namely,  the  Abors 
and  Mishmis.  The  former  occupies  the  mountain- 
ous region  between  the  Dihang  (Tsan  Po)  and  the 
Dibong  rivers,  and  next  to  the  Xaga  tribes  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Brahmaputra  valley  are  the  most 
formidabU  and  physically  superior  to  their  neigh- 
bours. The  Mirris,  dwelling  between  the  Daphlas 
and  Abors,  are  allied  to  the  latter,  and  are  so  alike 
that  it  seems  evident  they  both  came  from  the  same 
original  home — wherever  that  was  ;  the  Mirris,  migra- 
ting first  and  having  been  longer  influenced  by 
association  with  the  plains  folk,  have  lost  their 
savagery  and  hardihood,  which  the  later  arrivals, 
the  Abors,  have  retained,  intercourse  between  the 
two  tribes  is  intimate,  which  does  not  seei  i  to  exist 
between  the  others,  v.  ho  live  entirely  independent 
of  each  other.  That  all  own  some  sort  of  subordina- 
tion to  the  more  remote  races  living  further  into  the 
Himalayas  to  the  north  of  them  seems  certain,  but 
who  these  are  and  where  their  different  boundaries 
lie  we  have  no  definite  knowledge  ;  nor  is  any  know- 
ledge forthconiing  as  to  when  they  settled  :n  these 
hills,  which  history  shows  had  once  a  strong,  thriving, 
and  almost  civilised  race  dwelling  in  large  cities 
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along  the  outer  ranores  of  hills  now  inhabited  by  wild 
Abors  and  Mishinis.  The  Ahoni  "  buranjis  "  are 
silent  as  to  any  trouble  having  occurred  with  these 
two  races.  The  Abors  are  said  not  to  fear  the 
Thibetans,  and  trade  much  with  them,  their  markets 
being  more  accessible  than  ours.  C'apiaiii  Xeufville 
in  1825  first  makes  mention  of  tiie  Mirris  as  living 
in  the  plains  and  low  hills  from  the  Sisi  district  of 
Lakhimpur  almost  to  the  Dihang  river,  where  they 


merge  into  the  Abors,  while  the  Bor  Abors  occupy 
the  inner  and  loftier  ranges  of  hills  which  from  the 

plains  up  are  covered  with  dense  forest.  As  various 
expeditions  have  merely  penetrated  the  outer  fringe 
of  hdls,  what  lies  beyond  is  utterly  unknown  to  us. 
though  much  information  was  expected  on  this  point 
from  the  recent  expedition  of  1911-12,  and  from 
exploration  work  going  on  the  following  winter.  It 
is  stated  the  Abors  can  turn  out  some  10.000  to 
15,000  fighring-nien,  and  the  feeble  conduct  of  iroi,ps 
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antl  officials  in  the  past  has  encouraged  them  to 
think  the  m:;st  of  their  powers. 

The  Ahors  ^re  divided  into  four  clans,  Menyong, 
Panghi,  Padam,  and  Shimong,  the  two  former  dwelling 
between  the  Yamne  and  Dihang  rivers  and  west  of 
the  latter  river ;  the  Padam  east  of  the  Yamne ; 
and  the  Shimong  to  the  north  up  the  left  hank  of  the 
Dihang.  The  character  of  the  countrv  is  most 
difficult  -entirely  mountainous  and  forest-clad,  with 
the  rivers  running  for  miles  through  rocky  gorges, 
and  unnavigable  above  Pasighat.  Communications 
are  only  by  means  ol  the  roughest  tracks  from  village 
to  village,  and  the  rainfall  in  this  region  is  exceed- 
ingly heavy,  tlie  only  open  months  for  work  being 
October  to  the  end  of  March.  Their  weapons  are 
a  long,  straight  "  dao,"  which  comes  from  Thibet, 
spears,  and  bows  and  arrows,  the  latter  being  pre- 
pared for  war  with  a  dab  (jf  poisoned  paste  made 
sometimes  of  pig's  blood  and  aconite  or  the  )uice 
of  the  croton  plant,  which  is  put  on  just  behind  the 
arrow  head.  In  most  cases,  however,  from  being 
made  up  for  some  time  the  poison  loses  its  deadly 
efficacy,  though  it  still  makes  a  festering  wound. 
.A  tew  old  Tower  muskets  and  muzzle-loading  guns 
are  also  found  in  most  villages. 

Unlike  Singphos  and  Nagas,  they  do  not  stockade 
their  villages,  but  build  these  defences  at  a  distance 
to  command  all  approaches,  behind  which  they  have 
frequently  stood  very  stoutly.  Like  all  these  savage 
tribes  they  rely  mostly  on  night  attacks,  ambuscades, 
booby  traps,  and  stone  shoots,  etc.,  on  which  they 
will  expend  great  labour.  The  religion  of  this  tribe 
is  purely  animistic.    It  was  in  1826  that  the  Abors 
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wciv  first  visited  In  I'lnt'lisliiiK-n,  Messrs.  licdtdrcl 
and  Wilcox,  in  a  fri  ■lully  way,  who  went  to  Mcnihu, 
which  they  reportec  on  as  being  the  most  important 
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of  the  tribal  settlements  and  numbering  300  odd 
houses.  Sonic  years  after  this  an  early  Pohtical 
Agent  with  a  strong  vein  of  optimism  describes  th-; 
Abors  as  being  the  most  powerful  and  best  disposed 
of  all  the  hill  tribes — ^which  description  was  not  long 
after  shown  to  be  wholly  incorrect  as  regards  their 
disposition. 

Trouble  first  occurred  with  the  tribe  in  '  S48 
over  what  they  considered  their  inalienable  rights 
over  the  Mirris,  as  well  as  to  all  fish  and  gold  found 
in  the  streams  issuing  from  their  hills.  The  Assam 
r.overnmcnt  had  already  beuun  to  acquire  con- 
siderable revenue  from  the  gold  dust  of  these  rivers, 
which  industry  had  long  been  carried  on  bv  Hindu 
gold  washers  who  gave  conciliatory  offerings  of  the 
dust  to  the  Abors.  The  Abors,  finding  these  oflFer- 
ings  decreasing  as  the  Hindu  washers  realised  their 
new  position,  the  tribe  raided  into  the  plains  and 
carried  off  a  number  of  these  gold  washers.  This 
necessitated  Major  Vetch,  on  duty  at  Sadiya,  taking 
a  force  across  the  border.  At  first  there  was  no 
opposition  and  the  captives  were  given  up,  on  which 
Vetch  began  to  retire,  and  had  his  camp  seriously 
attacked  that  night.  The  Abors  were  beaten  off, 
but  the  troops  re-crossed  the  border  unwilling  to 
risk  anything  further. 

In  the  succeeding  years  a  number  of  outrages 
occurred,  culminating  in  185S  in  a  serious  attack 
on  a  village  but  six  miles  from  Dibrughar.  Kebang 
village  headed  this  raid,  and  an  expedition  at  once 
set  out  under  Major  Lowther,  with  no  rifles  and 
two  howitzers,  to  punish  this  \illaLa\  which  lies 
some  twenty  to  thirty  miles  above  Pasighat  on  the 
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hortlir.    With  this  torcc  went  tlic  Deputy  Coiiiinis- 
sioncr,  whose  presence  and  authority  tied  Lowthcr's 
hands,  and  various  disagreements  occurred.  The 
Deputy  Commissioner  placed  too  much  reliance  on 
information  with  whieli  he  furnished  the  commander 
of  the  column,  anti  which  was  faulty.    A  point  four 
miles  from   Kebang   village  was  reached,  where  a 
stockade  was  met  with  from  which  fire  was  opened 
and  a  bugler  killed.    The  approach  being  difficult, 
the  force  withdrew  to  renew  the  attack  next  day  ; 
hut  that  ni<4ht  the  Al^nrs  sturdily  attacked  the  camp, 
the  troops  got  tleinoralised  and  retired  out  ot  the 
hills.    In  doing  so  they  were  hustled  the  whole  of 
the  way,  and  lost  four  killed  and  twenty-two  wounded. 
As  all  the  neighbouring  villages    had    now  joined 
Kebang,   the   discomfited   expedition   made  ignomi- 
nious haste  for   Dibrughar.    For  this  failure  both 
Commander  and  Deputy  Commissioner  were  severely 
blamed  by  the  authorities. 

The  repulse  of  this  force  naturally  encouraged 
the  tribe  to  greater  aggression,  and  in  the  following 
year,  1859,  another  force  under  Major  Ilannay,  with 
300  rifles  of  the  42nd  A.D.l.,  sixty  gunners  with 
two  howitzers  and  two  mortars,  were  sent  across  the 
border  to  go  for  Kebang.  This  force  advanced  as 
the  previous  one  had  done  to  Pasighat,  and  thence 
attacked  two  stockaded  positions  at  Runkang  and 
Manku,  where  the  Abors  were  driven  out  with  a  loss 
to  us  of  one  killed  and  forty-four  wounded.  The 
savages  stuck  well  to  their  defences,  and  this  together 
with  the  difficult  nature  of  the  country  and  the  great 
niunber  of  coolies  and  elephants  with  the  column, 
took  the  heart  out  ot  Ilannay  and  his  men.  Atter 
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a  halt  ot  a  few  days  it  was  thought  ad\isahlc  to  clear 
out  of  the  hills  ;  so  without  any  attempt  to  reach 
Keban^r,  the  real  objective,  they  retreated  to  the 
plains  with  results  to  their  efforts  as  unsatisfactory 
as  Lowtb'.'r's  had  been. 

Another  determined  raid  in  1S62  on  another  village 
near  Dibrughar,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
obliged  a  recourse  to  punitive  measures  again,  and 
Colonel  Garston  led  a  force  of  similar  strength  to 
1  lannay's  against  Runkang  village.  I  lowever,  they  only 
got  .IS  far  as  Lallichapri  when  the  civil  official  arrang- 
ing a  meeting  and  parley,  a  treaty  was  patched  up 
with  the  tribe,  who  agreed  to  respect  the  border  on 
consideration  of  a  "  quid  pro  quo."    As  the  arrange- 
ment of  "  Posa  "  had  never  existed  between  the 
.-\honis  antl  Abors,  (Jovernment  agreed  to  a  similar 
custom  as  existed  between  it  and  the  Daphlas  ;  and 
the  Abors  became  the  recipients  of  "  Posa,"  con- 
sisting of  iron  hoes,  salt,  rum,  opium,  and  tobacco  ; 
later  this  was  turned  into  a  monetary  stipend  of 
Rs.  ;,,400  annually.    Small  v.onder  that  the  Abors 
after  all  these  futile  efforts  at  punishment  on  our 
part  and  their  recent  substantial  gain  should  have 
had  an  exaggerated  notion  of  their  own  powers. 
Their  outrages  in  various  petty  ways  still  continued, 
and  still  they  received  their  "  Posa  "  ! 

In  i(S<Si  they  crossed  into  the  Mishini  countrv 
and  practically  controlled  one  of  the  trade  routes  into 
the  interior,  which  necessitated  a  strong  outpost  of 
300  rifles  being  located  at  Nizamghat,  which  over- 
awed them  for  a  time. 

This  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  and  our  apathv 
towards  the  otiendcrs  continued  up  to  1893,  when 
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one  of  our  Miiri  villaucs  was  raitltti  by  I'aslii  ami 
^Icnyoii'L:  Ahors,  and  captives  were  carried  oil.  I  'le 
usual  ncgociations  for  their  restitution  were  made 
with  the  usual  empty  results  ;  so,  as  the  behaviour 
of  the  Abors,  their  insolence  and  ilisregard  of  CJarston's 
treaty,  was  affecting  the  ot'n.'r  tribes,  notably  the 
Mishinis,  a  fifth  expedition  was  organised  against 
them  of  400  Military  Police  from  Dibrughar,  100 
rifles  of  the  44th  Goorkha  Rifles  (now  8th  G.R.) 
and  1,500  coolies  for  transport.  This  well-equipped 
force  started  across  the  border  in  January,  1894, 
under  command  of  Captain  Maxwell. 

The  Political  Officer  with  the  column  directed 
the  political  side  of  the  expedition  and  also  controlled 
in  a  large  measure  its  general  management,  which, 
as  was  only  to  be  expected,  produced  disagreement 
and  some  friction.  Bomjur,  Dambuk,  and  Silluk  were 
the  first  objectives,  and  the  first  village  was  taken 
at  dawn  on  January  the  14th  without  opposition. 
Dambuk  was  found  strongly  stockaded  as  usual  a 
mile  or  so  in  front  of  the  actual  village.  The  dense 
forest  prevented  the  possibility  of  any  turning  move- 
ment, and  as  the  first  efforts  of  the  advance  guard  to 
rush  the  stockade  failed,  and  the  seven-pounder  guns 
made  no  effect,  a  general  assault  was  ordered.  The 
Abors  fought  well,  standing  to  their  defences,  keeping 
up  showers  of  arrows  and  stones  while  the  attackers 
were  hacking  at  the  chevaux  de  fris  of  "  panjis  " 
or  bamboo  stakes,  which  prevented  thviir  reaching  the 
stockade.  At  last  the  Abors  gave  way  and  the  defences 
were  carried  ;  too  late  though  in  the  evening  to  make 
any  further  advance  on  the  village,  which  next 
morning  was  found  deserted.    A  move  was  now 
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nuuk-  atzaiiist  the  villages  of  Miinasipii  and  Silluk, 
both  utri'  clcstroyc'd,  opposition  only  bcinij;  met  with 
at  tlic  hitter  phicc.  I'lic  Pohtical  OtHccr  now  learnt 
that  Duniroh,  a  lar^'e  vilhigc  stated  to  he  four  lony 
marches  further  into  the  hills,  had  also  taken  their 
share  in  the  fiyhting,  so  an  advatue  against  it  was 
tleeitieil  on.  Transport  ami  supplv  clitlieulties  now 
arose,  ami  a  halt  was  ealleil  until  twenty  tlavs'  rations 
could  be  collected  at  Hordak,  to  which  place  the  force 
had  advanced  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Yamne 
and  Diham^  valleys.  This  was  now  made  the  base, 
while  sick  were  returned  to  Homjur,  the  stiutini^- 
point  of  the  expedition.  The  Political  Ollicer,  relvinu 
on  local  information,  said  it  was  quite  unnecessary 
to  leav^  a  strong  guard  at  Bordak,  to  which  Maxwell 
ilisa_,'T  but  as  the  niana(j;ement  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  former,  he  t^ave  in  to  the  extent  of  a  small 
yuard  composed  of  weakly  men  umler  a  native  othcer, 
himself  not  tit.  .After  nearly  a  month's  delay  the 
rations  wci  collected  and  the  force  advanced,  leaving 
seventeen  lifles  and  forty-four  coolies  at  Bordak  ; 
rations  were  to  be  sent  on  bv  .\bor  coolies.  Dukku, 
two  marches  on,  was  reachetl  without  mishap,  and 
nc.\t  day  only  six  miles  were  made  owing  to  the 
difficult  nature  of  the  country,  and  a  reconnoitring 
party  up  the  Yamne  gorge  was  fired  upon.  The 
next  march  only  two  miles  were  coverctl,  and  further 
difficulties  were  experienced  owinij;  to  the  .\bor  coolies 
deserting.  I'he  column  was  now  in  straits  ;  they 
had  been  far  longer  on  the  road  than  had  been 
anticipated,  and  no  supplies  had  reached  them 
from  the  base.  .\n  attempt  was  made  to  reach 
Damroh  with  a  flying  column,  now  only  some  four 
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niiU's  otl",  anil  whiili  was  to  ilt'strov  the  place 
and  return  the  same  dav.  I'his,  h(i\ve\er,  hiiled, 
the  march  being  greatl\  delayed  by  ha\u»g  to  turn 
the  enemy  out  of  a  great  stone  *'  shoot  "  atranged 
far  up  on  the  hill  side.  So  this  column  returned 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  day  without  ha\in'4  reached 
its  objective.  Ihe  whol<  force  had  no\s  to  turn 
back,  no  rations  having  come  out  trom  liordak, 
and  en  route  the  Abors  opposed  the  retreat  at  Silli 
and  Dukku. 

bortlak  was  duly  reached,  onlv  to  be  found  lom- 
pletelv  gutted,  dead  bodies  stro*"  uii,'  tlie  camp  and 
the  stores  mostly  destroyed.  It  Iranspned  trom  the 
one  man  alone  who  escaped  the  massacre  that  the 
enemy  had  come  into  the  camp  in  the  guise  of  carriers 
who  were  espected,  and  that  while  loads  were  being 
distributed  to  them  they  sudilenly  set  upon  the  small 
guard,  cutting  down  all  right  and  left.  This  now 
decided  the  Political  Officer  to  leave  the  country, 
but  Ma.wvell  persuaded  him  to  stay  long  enough  to 
punish  Padu  and  Membu  villages,  which  must  have 
been  concerned  in  the  destruction  of  tb.e  Bordak 
camp.  Both  villages  were  burnt  with  but  little  oppo- 
sition, and  the  force  withdrew  to  Sadiya  by  the  end 
of  March. 

The  objects  of  this  expedition  can  only  be  said 
to  ha\e  been  half  accomplished  and  at  a  very  con- 
siderable loss  to  us,  namely,  forty-nine  killed  and 
forty-five  wounded.  Of  course  the  "  Posa  "  or  annual 
monetary  stipend  has  been  stopped  since  this,  and 
with  one  exception,  that  of  an  insignificant  raid  in 
1903,  this  tribe  has  given  no  further  trouble  until 
March,  191 1. 


CHAPTER  X 


Mr.  \oi  I    \Vii  ii\MM)\,  who  h.ul  luiii  I'olitic.il 
Ofiiicr  at  Sadiya  simll-  1904,  luul  got  on  tcrins  ot 
friendliness  with  both  the  \bors  and  Mishmis,  and 
had  made  one  or  two  trips  into  the  country  of  the 
latter  witli  intent  to  reach  Rinia,  hut  had  not  succeeded, 
lie  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  tact  and  yeni.ilify, 
and  troni  lia\ing  heen  long  in  the  Lushai  and  Naga 
countries,  and  also  at  Sadiya,  he  had  acquired  con- 
siderable insight  into  the  characteristics  of  these 
various   savage  peoples.    Their  friendship   he  had 
gained  while  yet  maintaining  a  strong  hand,  ami  he 
wa.;  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best  of  our  border 
officers.    In  1909  he  and  Mr.  Lumsden  had  made 
a  trip  into  the  Abor  hills  to  Kebang,  and  had  been 
invited  to  pay  another  visit.    This  was  done  a  year 
later  when  Williamson  and  Dr.  (Jret'orson  weni  into 
the  hills,  hoping  in  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  tribes- 
men to  be  able  to  push  up  the  Dihang  river  into  the 
unknown  hinterland  and  discover  the  supposed  falls 
in  that  river  which  a  former  native  explorer,  Kinthup, 
reported  in  '  '      as  cvisting.    This  Kinthup  travelled 
down  the  Tsa.i  I*o  from  Thibet,  and  was  taken  captive 
twice  for  periods  of  several  months,  but  e\entually 
reached  a  point  north  of  the  Abor  country  which  he 
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suriniscil  must  li;i\e  hfi-n  onlv  lhirtv-ti\r  iniks  iVoin 
the  plains  of  Assam.  lie  saw  he  taU>  mar  a  place 
called  Gyala  Sindonjf,  but  was  constrained  to  i  turn 
to  Thibet.    In  March,  191 1,  both  Williamarm  and 

(;ret,'(>r><()n  and  tlicir  party  ramr  i..  ;  ;  ,  f.  being 
treaclierously  l  ut  duwii  In  Ki  h ,  \boi  <  t  fhe 
Menyony  clan  just  alter  their  rival  at  i  village, 
Komsing,  only  two  or  thre*  rnvmagnig  to  escape. 

To  punish  the  Abors  and  dsn  to  explore  and  survey 
this  country,  for,  owing  t..  China'    niov,  nu  nts  ir'i 
Thibet  and  along  -he  soutii-iMstern  Ix.r.l  r-<  ..f  -jiat 
country,  a  real  interest  was  at  last  l>emg  awaki  ned  u 
this  long  str«.  '.h  of  unknown  bord,  '  nd,  a  large  f.- ce 
under  the  command  <»f  Major-Ge         Bowers,  C.B.. 
consisting  of  the  ist  Batrn.  2nd  Goorkhas,  ist  Battn. 
8th  (;()(. rkiui  Ritles,  :;2nii  Sikl.  Pioneers,  a  ()nip..,!iv 
of  Sappers  and  Miners,  a  Signal  C  ompanx  and  the 
Lakhimpur  Military  Police  Battalion,  with  usual  start 
and  two  seven-pounder  guns  and  the  Maxim  detach- 
ment of  the  Assam  Valley  l.ight  Hor^e,  concentrated 
at   Koho,  forty-rtvc  miles  above  Dibrughar  on  the 
Brahmaputra,  where    the    base  was  estahlisluxi  in 
October,  191 1.    With  this  force  also  went  3,000  Xaga 
transport  carriers.    During  the  summer  the  Military 
Police  Batt,  ion  had  made  a  forward  move  at  once 
on  hearing  of  the  massacre,  had  rescued  the  sur- 
vivors, and  made  a  capital  reconnaissaiux-  via  Ledum 
and  Mishing,  when  they  were  recalled  by  Govern- 
ment ;  otherwise  it  is  probable  they  would  have  been 
able  to  effect  seasonable  and  immediate  punishment 
of  Kebang.    They   >  ere,  however,  allowed  to  build 
and  hold  a  strong  stockaded  p..  i  at  Balek  throughout 
the  rains,  thus  holdmg  tiic  tribe  in  check.  The 
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rainv  season  was  exceptionally  severe  and  lon^,  and 
it  was  not  till  near  the  end  of  October  that  the  forward 
move  could  be  made  in  two  columns,  the  main  one 
moving  up  the  Dihang  valley  to  Pasighat  and  Kebang, 
while  a  smaller  column  of  500  rifles  marched  to 
Ledum  and  Mishinti;  to  protect  the  left  of  the  main 
column,  as  the  attitude  of  the  neighbouring  tribe  of 
Galongs,  who  are  more  allied  to  the  Mirris  than  to 
the  Abors,  was  uncertain. 

The  oflicial  objects  of  this  expedition  were  to 
punish  the  Kebang  and  Komsing  villai2;es  concerned 
in  the  massacre,  to  reduce  all  clans  to  submission 
throughout  the  country  so  as  to  facilitate  survey  and 
exploration  work,  and  to  visit  all  the  principal  villages. 
The  Dihang  was  to  be  explored  as  far  as  the  falls, 
and  information  obtained  enabling  a  suitable  boundary 
to  he  adopted  with  Thibet  and  China.  The  Ledum 
column  having  no  tracks  to  follow,  which  was  not  the 
case  with  the  main  column,  had  to  practically  cut 
every  mile  of  their  advance  through  the  densest 
jungle,  and  wliile  the  reconnoitring  party  was  pushing 
up  to  Mishing  the  tirst  contact  with  the  Abors  was 
made,  the  and  (loorkha  scouts  surprising  and  killing 
a  picquet.  Mishing  was  later  occupied,  and  till  the 
end  of  November  nothing  but  small  reconnaissances 
were  feasible  owing  to  stringent  orders  from  head- 
quarters winch  forbade  any  night  to  he  spent  out 
of  camp.  I'his  for  a  long  time  obviated  any  chance 
of  active  offence  or  wide  reconnaissance  work,  and 
lost  more  than  one  chance  of  bringing  the  enemy 
to  book  ;  and  the  column  had  to  content  itself  with 
rapid  niarclies  out  antl  hack  in  all  directions,  in  wliich 
on  two  or  three  occasions  they  were  able  to  surprise 
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the  enemy's  ambuscading  parties.  At  the  end  of 
November  these  orders  as  to  sleeping  in  the  Mishing 
Post  were  relaxed,  and  two  small  columns  were 
despatched  against  Korang  village  in  the  Galong 
country.  In  November  a  strong  reconnoitring  party 
from  Mishing,  along  the  Dihang  and  Kebang  path, 
not  being  allowed  to  combine  with  the  main  force, 
the  opportunity  of  well  punishing  the  Abors  at 
Kekyar  Monying,  where  nearly  a  fortnight  was  spent, 
was  lost.  Parties  were  also  now  able  to  scour  the 
country  almost  as  far  as  Rota  g,  wliere  it  was  antici- 
pated a  junction  would  h'.  made  with  the  main  colunm. 

This  latter  force  had  in  the  meantime  concentrated 
at  Pasighat  on  the  26th  of  October,  and  stockades 
were  built  here  and  at  Janakmukh  on  the  line  of 
communicati(Mi.  On  the  6th  of  November  the  force 
reached  the  Sirpo  river  with  no  opposition,  due 
probably  to  the  activity  of  the  Ledum  column,  ahead 
of,  and  on  the  left  flank  of,  the  main  column.  On 
the  7th  of  November  a  reconnaissance  came  into 
contact  with  the  enemy,  who  were  punished  severelv 
with  a  casualty  list  to  us  of  an  officer  severelv  wounded 
in  the  thigh  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  two  riflemen  killed, 
and  one  wounded.  Road-making  by  the  pioneers  and 
sappers  was  going  on  slowly,  contending,  as  these 
had  to,  with  ceaseless  difficulties  of  gorge,  jungle, 
and  hill  side  ;  and  the  troops  were  more  or  less 
held  back  until  the  efforts  of  the  road-makers  per- 
mitted a  short  advance.  On  the  19th  of  November 
Rotang  village  was  reached,  in  front  of  which  a  large 
stockade  on  the  Igar  stream  was  found  and  attacked 
by  the  Stli  (  •  ]{.  in  front  and  Hank,  who  were  received 
by  a  tali  of  stones  trom  "  shoots  "  above,  and  a  ttre 
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of  p[uns  and  arrows.  A  flanking  party,  after  a  severe 
climb,  succeeded  in  capturing  the  stockade  with  a 
few  casualties  in  several  wounded  by  the  stone 
"  shoots  "  and  one  by  a  gunshot.  Ten  days  were 
spent  at  Rotang  roadmaking,  collecting  supplies  and 
reconnoitring.  As  the  main  column  was  now  abreast 
of  the  Ledum  one,  this  was  broken  up,  and  after 
locating  two  companies  of  Military  Police  to  hold 
Mishing,  it  was  ordered  to  march  across  the  hills 
and  join  headquarters  at  Rotang,  which  was  done 
after  three  days'  severe  marching  in  heavy  rain. 
The  large  stockade  at  Kekyar  Monying  was  now  found 
barring  a  continuation  of  the  advanc  up  the  Dihang, 
and  a  force  of  one  company  2nd  Gs.  and  three  com- 
panies 8th  G.R.  with  the  Maxim  detachment  of  the 
Assam  Valley  Light  Horse  were  sent  across  the 
Dihang  on  the  3rd  of  December,  the  sappers  manag- 
ing with  great  labour  to  get  a  hawser  over  to  the 
other  bank,  and  by  11  p.m.  the  little  force  was  across. 
It  was,  however,  charged  by  Abors  in  the  dark  as 
it  crawled  through  the  forest,  when  two  riflemen 
of  the  and  (}s.  were  cut  down  and  killed  by  a  party 
of  Abors  who  got  close  in.  Next  morning,  this 
force  having  got  into  position  and  the  left  flank 
attack  being  also  nearly  ready,  the  whole  advanced, 
and  the  great  stockade  was  easily  captured,  thirty 
Abors  being  killed,  with  no  loss  to  us.  Five  days 
more  were  spent  here,  and  on  the  9th  of  Decemi  .1, 
Kebang,  the  main  objective  for  punishment,  was 
reached,  sixty-two  miles  from  the  border  which  the 
force  had  left  on  the  22nd  of  October.  It  was  found 
deserted,  a  condition  about  which  there  had  never 
been  much  doubt ;  and  after  its  destruction  a  wing 
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ot  the  <Stli  (i.R.  pushed  on  to  ^'clnsin^.  cuttiny  its 
way  through  the  jungle  instead  of  goint{  by  the  main 
path,  with  the  result  that  they  surprised  and  inflicted 
loss  on  the  enemy.  The  first  phase  of  the  expedition 
was  now  over,  but  althouyh  Kebant^  had  been  reached 
and  destroyed  it  was  found  the  Menvong  Abors  had 
only  vanished  into  their  forests  and  showeti  no  signs 
of  submission,  as  was  evidenced  by  many  cases  of 
convoys  being  fired  on  and  telegraph  wire  cut.  More 
activity  being  now  displayed  in  scouring  the  country 
round  Yemsing  and  Kehang,  large  amounts  of  grain 
and  cattle  were  captured  and  a  few  small  hostile  parties 
dispersed;  while,  in  the  early  days  of  i9i2,the  Abors 
came  in  seeking  peace  when  they  realised  most  of  their 
villages  were  occupied  and  food  supplies  carried  off, 
m  addition  to  losing  possibly  200  men.  Punitive 
operations  now  being  considered  at  an  end,  those 
who  had  chiefly  participated  in  Mr.  Noel  Williamson's 
massacre  having  been  given  up,  tried  and  sentenced, 
and  looted  rifles  returned,  attention  was  directed  to 
survey  and  exploration. 

When  the  force  crossed  the  border  it  was  not  known 
what  the  attitude  of  the  various  other  clans  would 
be.  Rumour  said  the  Panghi  and  Padam  clans 
would  join  with  the  Menyongs,  but  these,  having  had 
no  hand  in  the  massacre,  tiiough  hostile,  were  not  so 
openly  ;  merely  sitting  on  the  fence  for  a  time,  as 
it  were,  until  they  realised  the  desirability  of  pro- 
fessing unswerving  friendship  to  us. 

At  the  end  of  December  then,  two  e.\ploration 
and  survey  columns  left  headquarters,  one  to  move 
through  the  Panghi  and  Padam  Abor  countrv  under 
Colonel  Macintyre  witl:    100  rifles  and  Cioorkhas 
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and  carriers  for  supplies,  and  which,  after  visiting 
all  the  principal  villages  as  far  as  Daniroh  a  large 
one  of  800  houses,  completed  a  very  successful  tour 
by  early  March. 

The  other  one,  under  a  civil  official,  with  100  rifles 
8th  G.R,  and  carriers  for  twenty-four  days'  supplies, 
went  up  the  Dihang  to  survey  the  course  of  that 
river,  but  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  met  with  con- 
spicuous success.  On  one  occasion,  at  Shimong,  it 
was  touch  and  go  whether  another  regrettable  inci- 
dent, even  possibly  a  massacre,  might  not  have 
taken  place,  which  was  fortunately  averted  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  a  party  of  troops,  this  occasion 
having  arisen  through  our  mistaken  and  over-friendly 
attitude  to  a  people  of  doubtful  intentions.  Rain 
and  mist  interfered  with  survev  work,  and  the  Naga 
coolies  were  greatly  exhausted  with  marching.  How- 
ever, this  party  did  make  a  dash  and  got  some 
distance  beyond  Shimong,  which  was  found  to  be, 
with  its  sister  village  of  Karko,  a  sort  of  barrier  between 
Thibet  and  Assam ;  these  two  strong  villages  on 
either  side  of  the  Dihang,  allowing  no  Thibetans  to 
pass  south  and  no  Ahors  or  Assamese  to  pass  up. 
From  here  a  broadish,  well-detined  trade  path  led 
towards  Thibet,  trodden  by  hundreds  of  laden  yak 
bringing  commodities  to  Shimong,  whose  inhabi- 
tants distributed  the  same  throughout  the  northern 
.\b()r  clans.  .Another  yak  road  was  also  noticed 
leading  up  the  Siyom  river  below  Karko.  A  certain 
amount  of  work  was  done  by  this  party,  who  fairly 
well  established  the  identity  of  the  Tsan  Po  with  the 
Diha  ng,  and  consequently  with,  the  Brahmaputra. 
In  la  e  March,  1912,  the  Abor  force,  originally  con- 
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sistiny  of  eighty  British  officers  ami  lis^hling- 
nien  broke  up  and  returned  to  India.  I'he  casuahy 
lists  showed  twenty-one  British  officers  sent  to 
hospital  sick,  of  whom  one  died,  while  850  of  other 
ranks  were  treated  for  sickness  or  wounds.  Shortly 
after  their  return  a  medal  was  granted  to  tliis  force. 
The  veil  of  interest  and  nivstery  surrounding  the  course 
of  the  Tsan  Po  and  its  falls  it  was  hoped  would  have 
been  cleared  up  with  exploration  and  surveys,  and 
reports  were  eagerly  looked  forward  to  not  only  by 
us,  but  by  geographers  of  all  nations.  Hopes,  how- 
ever, ir.  these  matters,  entertained  more  heartilv  hv 
none  than  by  the  Survey  of  India,  were  fated  to  be 
deferred  ;  and  this  particular  locality  still  remains 
about  the  least  known  of  any  in  India  or,  indeed, 
it!  Asia. 

Thus  ended  the  sixth  expedition  against  the  Abors, 
and  we  niav  now  glance  briefly  at  what  each  accom- 
plished, or  rather  what  most  of  them  did  not.  We 
have  seen  how,  between  1848  and  1893,  five  expedi- 
tions crossed  the  border.  The  first  two  failed  utterly 
owing  to  the  irresolution  of  their  leaders  ;  the  third 
was  ineffectual  owing  to  divided  counsels  produc- 
ing some  friction  between  the  two  authorities  with 
the  force  ;  the  fourth  only  effected  a  treaty  never 
respected  by  the  tribesmen ;  while  the  fifth  also 
suffered  in  its  arrangements  and  energy  due  as 
before  to  divided  counsels  which,  wlieii  permitted 
to  exist,  can  never  make  for  a  harmonious  and 
successful  issue  to  expeditionary  work.  With  the 
sixth,  the  expedition  we  have  just  dealt  v/ith,  Govern- 
ment has  expressed  its  satisfaction,  and  ^^  nothing 
was  said  about  the  expense  stated  by  Sir  F.  Wilson 
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to  Iiavf  Ihvii  /;i24,;,oo  (incliulintr  the  small  Mishnii 
mission),  we  can  prcsunic  it  was  thout;ht  rii^htlv 
spent.  But  it  has  been  found  still  neeessary  to 
complete  the  work  expected  of  it  by  large  survey 
parties  and  strong  escorts  entering  those  hills  again 
m  the  winter  of  19 12  i  ^  These,  however,  through 
various  delays  iii  the  making  of  preliminary  arrange- 
ments alwavs  in  these  wild  border  countries  no  very 
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easy  matter,  were  allowed  to  start  only  very  late  in 
an  unexpectedly  good  and  dry  season,  whereby  they 
could  not  aeeomplish  all  that  was  desired,  and  the 
work  will  probably  be  seen  continueil  through  the 
winter,  191 3  14.  It  is  generally  said  that  dual  control 
exists  no  longer,  and  that  commanders  conduct  their 
own  operations  and  see  to  their  own  political  busi- 
ness. In  a  sense  it  >s  true,  but  in  another  sense 
it   is  not,  and  commanders  now  find  themselves 
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controlled  tlirou^hout  In-  ti  k-uniph  by  tliost'  who 
haw  never  Ihcii  near  the  seene  of  operations  or 
have  any  notion  of  the  people  to  be  dealt  with.  It 
can  hardly  be  said  in  favour  of  this  system  that  it 
engenders  the  confidence  of' a  commander  in  himself 
or  calls  forth  his  best  efforts.  In  spite  of  all  labour 
expended  on  a  good  mule  roacl  and  stockades  built 
to  be  garrisoned  by  Military  Police,  which  was  the 
original  intention,  with  a  view  to  dominating  the 
country  instead  of  merely  going  in  and  coming  out 
of  the  hills,  final  orders  on  breaking  up  of  the  force 
showed  to  the  regret  of  all  ranks  that  this  intention 
had  been  abandoned.  It  had  been  hoped  that  the 
post  at  Rotang  would  have  been  instrumental  in 
putting  a  stop  to  slave  trading  and  other  cruel 
practices  of  these  savage  tribes,  and  the  final  decision 
was  the  more  disappt^inting  because  the  Abors  (particu- 
larly the  Panghi  section)  having  learnt  during  our 
stay  to  appreciate  some  of  the  blessings  of  civilisa- 
tion, were  anxious  for  a  trading  post  and  the  benefits 
of  a  hospital.  Whether  this  policy  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce good  effects  only  the  future  can  show.  Past 
history  here  does  not  offer  much  hope  of  permanent 
friendly  relations  and  good  behaviour  unless  we 
recast  our  methods  in  dealing  with  these  frontier 
tribes. 

Of  all  hill  expeditions  of  modern  times,  at  least 
on  the  eastern  side  of  India,  Cieneral  Penn  Symond  s 
action  in  putting  down  the  disorders  in  the  Chin 
hills  in  1889-90,  can  well  be  held  up  as  an  example 
of  successful  operations  of  that  nature,  v.  hen  he 
(.,j.,-r;in  the  rountrv  with  small  columns,  uivinsj; 
neither  himself,  his  troops,  nor  the  enemy,  any  rest 
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until  (.pi),Kiti()ii  leased.  Even  with  him  an  effort 
;it  iliial  control  thrcattiail  to  cause  trouble,  which 
did  occur  once  only  in  tlie  soutli  of  those  hills.  .As 
to  resolution  and  the  lack  of  it,  Lieutenant  Kden's 
famous  exploit  (which  is  dealt  with  in  the  Mishmi 
account)  in  1854  shows  us  what  the  former  quality 
can  edect  ;  while  a  different  tale  would  have  been 
told  of  Manipur  in  March.  iSi^i,  had  that  iiuality 
prevailed  and  the  Military  head  been  supreme. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the 
expeditions  show  only  a  carping  criticism,  without 
offering  suggestions  for  improved   future  methods. 
But  with  the  example  of  history  before  us  what  more 
is  needed  ?    It  is  known  that  in  1S99  Mr.  Xeedham, 
the  knowledgeable  man  on  the  spot,  declared  a  force 
of  some  sixt;,  rifles  to  be  ample  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  these  hills  to  exact  punishment  from  a  weak 
tribe;  his  ad\ice  went  unheeded,  with  the  result  of 
money  wasted  and  nothing  done,  the  force  sent  in 
being  too  big  and  unwieldy.    In  this  connection  it 
is  an  open  secret  that  this  particular  expedition  fell 
under  Lord  Curzon's  scathing  condemnation,  in  which 
he  is  said  to  ha\e  pointed  out  that  had  the  original 
suggested  smaller  force  gone  up,  all  results  would 
have  been  achieved  at  a  cost  of  a  few  thousand  rupees 
instead  of  lakhs.    This  would  point  to  an  absence  of 
accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  capability  of  the  tribe 
to  be  dealt  with  on  the  part  of  the  controlling  powers. 
It  would  appear  to  l.ave  been  better  in  njii  if,  in 
dealing  with   these   little-known   tribes   and  their 
countries,  the  advice  of  the  few,  who,  from  their 
ofhcial  pii.  ition,  were  most  intimately  acquainted  with 
them  and  with  what  is  requisite  in  the  nature  of 
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expeditionary  work,  hail  prevailed.  Of  course  it  is 
always  t  asy  to  criticise  and  to  liml  fault  ;  but  it 
ccrtainlv  clots  sccin  as  if  expeditions  in  the  p:i>t, 
under  faulty  arrangements  and  this  dual  control,  had 
failed  ;  wlulc  present  day  ones,  though  showing  greater 
improvements  in  method,  may  be  said  to  err  on  the 
side  of  being  unw'eliiv  in  si/e  and  oxer-elaborate  in 
arrangements,  while  tar  tiistant  control  of  matters  is 
still  also  considered  necessary. 

in  the  case  of  this  last  expedition,  191 1  12,  the 
tribes,  in  spite  of  their  inflated  idea  of  power,  never 
attempted  to  put  up  any  fit,'lit  against  a  larye,  slow- 
movinu  force,  knowinp  how  futile  their  eflorts  wouKI 
have  been  ;  which  points  to  the  correctness  ot  the 
statements  of  those  who  knew  and  those  who  were 
with  the  force,  namely,  that  one  battalion  of  Military 
Police  with  a  backing  of,  say,  two  companies  of 
(ioorkha  regulars,  could  have  rapidly  done  all  punitive 
work  earlv,  while  roadmaking  went  on  behind.  As 
soon  then  as  opposition  was  over,  probably  in  a  fort- 
night to  three  weeks,  these  Military  Police  and 
Goorkhas  would  then  have  sulHcetl  for  escorts  to  the 
surxev  parties  which  might  then  have  ranged  the 
coimtry. 

These  considerarioiis  surely  point  to  the  necessity 
of  the  authorities  with  whom  the  final  responsibility 
as  to  what  action  in  each  case  is  to  be  taken  must  rest, 
beinii  supplied  with  the  best  and  most  reliable  in- 
formation, not  onlv  from  the  Civil  authoritv,  but  also 
from  thoroughly  qualified  Military  officers  well 
acquainted  with  all  local  conditions.  Can  it  be  said 
that  the  recent  withdrawal  of  the  Gcncial  Officer 
Commanding  and  staff  from  the  former  Assam 
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Brigade  and  the  transfer  of  their  duties  to  the  already 
overburdened  (ieneral  Otlitcr  Commanding  at  Luck- 
now,  a  week's  hard  travcIIiiiL'  f  rom  any  scenes  of  these 
l)order  operations,  has  tended  towards  etiicjcncy  in 
this  respect  ? 

In  contrary  distinction  to  this  somewhat  retro- 
grade action  on  the  part  of  the  Military,  the  Civil 
aiifhoritiis,  fully  recounisini,'  tlie  growing  importance 
of  this  borderland,  ha\e  recently  formed  a  Political 
Agency  with  headquarters  at   Sadiya.     I'he  Assis- 
tant Political  Officer  there,  formerly  subordinate  to 
the  Deputy-Commissioner  at  Dihruirhar,  having  been 
replaced  by  a  Political  ()f]icer  working  directiv  under 
the  orders  of   tlie   Chief   Commissioiur  of  Assam. 
This  officer  has  now  under  him  three  Knglish  assis- 
tants, each  of  whom  is  in  charge  of  a  particular  tribe, 
and  the  duties  of  these  officers  are  to  extend  British 
influence  without  stirring  up  hostilitv  by  needless 
interference    with    tribal    customs.    The  particular 
officer  ciiosen  for  this  new  duty  shows  that  the  so 
often  misinterpreted  term  "  selection  "  has  been  most 
satisfactorily   applied   in   this   case ;    Mr.  Dundas 
havint'  done  sixteen  unif(jrmiy  successful  years  among 
tribes  on  this  border.    It  is  therefor,  n  ,t  imreasonable 
to  suppose  that  this  new  action  will  be  productive  of 
the  best  results. 

As  before  state  i,  the  work  of  exploring  and  sur- 
veyine;  the  Dihang  valley  and  northern  Abor  country 
haviny  been  but  '■vi^htly  touched  upon  in  the  winter 
of  1911-12,  th.is  has  again  been  carried  on  by  strong 
parties  of  Military  Police  and  Royal  Engineers  through- 
'Mit  that  of  ;  the  work  having  been  started 

again  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kebang  above  which 
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one  party  w.  .  k(  !  west  and  north  up  the  Siyoin  river, 
\\!r'  aiiiifher  mutiiiui'ii  far  up  the  Dihany,  !  'oinLr 
ti)  reaeh  iViiuikoi  peak  and  po-'.ible  e\en  the  ji;rea' 
falls  of  the  'I'san  Po.    B«>th  parties  were  cxpecti  d  to 
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meet  eventually  mar  i'ankanu       i  J,:  '     he  " 
close  of  the  workinjj;  season,  uinu    ,   con?-  »le 
amount  of  ground  Wi>uld   have   l>een   covered  I 
iiMpiHii,  and  probably  some  deti  ite  idea  of  ;!  fron; 

vnriuus  parlies   jUt  surveying  .       e.\j  mrmg  in     u  e 
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i    was  foi.    1  that  the  'isan  Po  breaks  thro  le 
n  rai  ie      little  north-east  of  a  lofty  mo 
ini  hi        \va  "  about  latitude  29  7'  and  . 
tudc  9  id      .741  feet  high,  by  a  stupe 

gorge  '  s  probably  never  been  traversed 

I  .n  ig.    Xo  possible  track  exists  through 

li  goriT'  on  either  bank.  The  river,  after  passing 
t  'Ugh  nis,  bends  towards  the  south.  The  state- 
!  >f  the  explorer  Kinthup,  who  came  far  down 
'h  -  Po  in  1S82,  till  cK  to  the  Abor  hills 
'  e  existence  of  falls  on  this  great  river 
lia.  .  been  verified  ;  but  his  evidence  has  been 

corrob  ated  in  so  many  particulars  by  the  Abor 
surveys  that  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  his 
veracitv  as  to  tlieir  existMi!'.  Tlie  !>!">'.'!';'.? intis  have 
now  completed  our  geographical  knowledge  of  these 
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frontier  rcf^ions  east  of  lonsitudc  95',  and  with  the 
return  of  Captain  Hailey,  whose  intention  is  to  reach 
Assam  through  eastern  Bhutan,  the  gap  left  between 
longitude  95   and  Bhutan  will  be  filled  in. 

That  he  md  liis  companion,  Captain  Morshead, 
have  carriet'  out  their  intention  we  now  know,  for  in 
November,  19 13,  they  emerged  once  more  into  Assam 
near  Dewangiri,  liaving  been  as  far  up  the  'l\san  P<j  as 
they  possibly  could,  and  no  doubt  put  up  with  very 
great  hardships  in  penetrating  one  of  the  last  of  the 
tew  "  secret  places  of  the  earth."  'Their  reports, 
when  pubhshed,  should  be  full  of  intciest.  At  present 
all  that  has  been  made  public  of  their  Tsan  Po  expe- 
riences is  that  they  found  no  falls  at  all,  only  a  series 
of  long  stretches  of  rapids.  It  seems  not  unlikely 
that  they  were  not  able  to  get  as  far  up  as  the  locality 
where  the  native  explorer  Kinthup  saw  them  in  i(SS2, 
where  a  certain  Chinese  Captain  stated  he  saw  them 
on  his  way  to  Pomed,  or  where  a  Thibetan  Lama  gave 
evidence  to  Colonel  Waddell  of  them,  in  proximity  to 
a  large  antl  ancient  monastery  situated  just  below  these 
talis.  Tlie  latter  officer  had  met  manv  Thibetans 
when  in  that  country  who  had  seen  the  falls  and  even 
recognised  a  rough  sketch  of  them  drawn  by  his  friend 
the  Lama.  They  also  stated  the  locality  to  be  one  for 
pilgrimages  to  be  made  to,  in  order  to  propitiate  a 
"  King  Devil  "  usideiit  in  the  rush  of  the  waters.  So  * 
that  it  is  yet  possible  the  mystery  surrounding  this 
particular  locality  remains  still  to  be  solved. 

It  was  found  during  the  winter  1912-13  that  the 
Abors  now  thoroughly  realisiim  that  we  can  and 
mean  to  go  into  their  hills,  and  ha\ine  received 
certain  lessons  in  the  previous  wuiter,  had  taken  these 
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to  licart  ;  for  no  serious  molestation  to  parties  was 
oflereil,  or  hindrance  to  work.  Of  course  they  have 
often  tried  the  old  game  of  "  bluff,"  which,  how- 
ever, invariably  subsided  at  the  last  moment. 

An  experience  of  one  of  these  parties  may  be 
mentioned  as  showini^  what  patience,  tact,  and  firm- 
ness is  required  in  dealint;  with  these  folk.  A  party 
under  Captain  P.  consisted  of  forty-six  .Military 
Police  Sepoys  and  Surveyors,  and  when  far  into  the 
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hills  reached  a  point  where  the  Abors  seemed  dis- 
posed to  dispute  any  further  advance.  The  tribes- 
men, to  prevent  us  crossing  the  river,  had  cut  away 
the  long  swinging  cane  bridge  just  before  our  party 
arrived  ;  and  when  these  started  to  build  rafts  with 
which  to  cross  over,  the  Abors  began  firing  at  them 
with  bows  and  a.  rows  fpun  the  forest  and  from 
across  the  river.  No  damage  was  done,  and  our 
Sepoys  took  no  notice  of  this  hostility.  At  last, 
just  before  the  rafts  were  ready,  the  Abors  sent  an 
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emissan^  who  enquired  why  no  notice  was  taken  f)f 
their  arrows,  and  when  were  we  ^oinjf  to  t^^ht  ? 
The  interpreter  explained  that  tip;hting  was  not  our 
intention,  that  we  were  quietly  touring  through  the 
hills,  and  that  early  next  morning  we  should  cross 
the  river  to  tlieir  village,  whereupon  the  Ahors 
quietly  witluirew.  Next  morning  the  crossing  w;'s 
etiected  and  the  Abors  came  forward  to  make  friends, 
confessing  their  foolishness  in  attempting  hostility, 
or  to  stop  us  ;  for  which  they  now  found  them- 
selves punished  in  that  all  their  "  jhooms  "  (culti- 
vation) lay  on  the  far  side  of  the  river,  the  bridge 
across  which  they  had  cut  away,  while  our  people 
had  used  all  the  canes  and  cut  all  trees  suitable  for 
anchoring  the  strands  of  a  fresh  bridge  in  order  to 
make  their  rafts.  So  the  Abors  were  confronted 
bv  the  tedious  and  difficult  task  of  making  a  fresh 
cane  bridge  to  cross  by  higher  up.  This  sort  of 
"  bluff "  was  often  met  with  and  treated  calmly, 
as  in  this  instance. 

An  immense  amoinit  of  country  has  now  been 
surveyed  up  to  and  beyond  the  main  watershed  of 
the  Himalayas  in  their  locality,  and  great  interest 
centres  round  the  party  under  Captain  Bailey,  who 
alone  are  now  left  in  the  country,  and  who  are  working 
their  way  up  the  Tsan  Po  river. 

That  there  are  large  falls  on  this  great  river 
received  confirmation  in  a  curious  way.  As  stated 
before,  it  was  hoped  the  expedition  (jf  lyii  iz  might 
have  been  able  to  penetrate  up  to  the  Pomed  border 
and  possibly  to  locate  the  falls.  Had  they  done  so, 
it  is  now  known  tliev  nrobablv  would  have  met 
the  L'.uncsc,  when  boundaiy  niattcrs  might  have 
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had  a  satisfactory  start.  For  amongst  the  Chinese 
troops  recently  expelled  from  Thibet,  who  were 
allowed  passage  to  their  own  land  through  India, 
was  an  officer  of  the  Celestial  forces  who  had  been 
with  them  in  Pomed,  who  while  they  were  there 
heard  of  the  movement  of  General  Bowers'  expedi- 
tion and  expected  they  might  meet  each  other,  and 
who  also  substantiated  the  existence  of  the  Tsan 
Po  falls  as  he  and  his  troops  camped  in  their  vicinity. 

Before  leaving  the  Abors  it  would  not  be  out  of 
place  to  touch  on  questions  that  were  asked  in 
Parliament  (]uerying  Mr.  Williamson's  presence  in 
tlieir  hills,  and  expressions  of  disapproval  made  as 
to  the  need  of  sending  a  punitive  expedition  at  all, 
seeing  he  was  murdered  in  a  locality  where,  the 
questioners  state,  he  had  no  right  to  be.  People 
arguing  on  those  lines  have  no  idea  of  the  gross  slur 
it  would  have  been  on  us  to  have  allowed  such  a 
massacre  to  pass  unnoticed,  simply  from  the  out- 
look of  economy  and  expense— which  is  really  what 
their  objections  mean  ;  nor  do  they  realise  what  is 
required  of  a  frontier  official  and  his  life.  He  has 
to  be  in  touch  with  all  tribes  in  his  sphere  of  juris- 
diction, to  acquaint  himself  with  all  that  is  going  on 
on  either  side  of  the  border,  and  to  influence,  if 
possible,  the  wild  folk  in  a  right  direction.  For 
obvious  reasons  Government  lays  down  rules  as  to 
the  crossing  of  borders,  and  in  1872-73  a  regulation 
3  drawn  up  prescribing  a  limit  of  direct  admini- 
ation  which  is  known  as  the  "  Inner  Line," 
aamely,  a  boundary  maintained  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  which  British  subjects 
of  certain  classes  are  not  allowed  to  cross  without 
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■.\  pass.  This  "  Inner  Line  "  shown  on  maps  is  not 
the  British  frontier — it  is  merely  a  Hne  fixed  by 
(jovernment  to  guide  the  civil  officers  as  to  the 
extent  of  their  jurisdietion.  No  frontier  officer  could 
adcc|uately  tulHl  his  duties  it'  he  sat  vear  in  year  out 
in  his  headquarter  station,  so  to  speak,  merely  hsten- 
ing  to  most  likely  unreliable  reports  brought  in  by 
so-called  "  friendlies  "  !  Would  McCabe,  Davis, 
Needham  in  Assam,  and  others  in  Hurma  have  won 
such  credit  as  border  otliL'i.ils  it'  tliey  hiul  not.  wlieii 
opportunity  offered,  accepted  tlie  responsibility  for 
exceeding  their  routine  instructions  in  order  to  get 
more  in  touch  with  wild  people,  whose  customs  and 
countries  stimulated  their  keenest  interest,  and  thereby 
ua-.e  CJovernment  a  considerable  amount  of  informa- 
tion obtainable  in  no  other  way  r 
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THE  MISHMIS 

Thh  Mishniis  are  the  close  neiglihoiirs  of  the 
Abors,  but  are  in  no  way  kin  to  them,  language  and 
customs  being  entirely  different.  The  Dibong  river 
their  western  boundary,  this  tribe  stretches  north 
and  east  of  Ilkamti  Long,  where  Mr.  Xey  Klias,  a 
great  authority  on  Burma  border  tribes,  finds  the 
Mishmis  closely  allied  to  the  Khunongs,  showing 
that  the  tribe  now  dealt  with  covers  a  very  large 
area,  though  how  far  north  they  reach  is  not  known  ; 
but  their  country  is  generally  said  to  he  bounded  on 
the  north  and  east  by  the  Thibetan  provinces  of  Pomed 
and  Zayul  the  fertile  Lama  valley,  the  capital  of 
which  is  Rima. 

The  Mishmis  who  merge  into  the  interest  surround- 
ing their  Abor  neighbours  do  so  by  reason  of  a  friendly 
mission  sent  into  their  country  simultaneously  with 
General  Bowers'  military  expedition  ;  this  was  done 
in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  of  them 
joining  in  with  the  Abors,  for  survey  work,  and  also 
because  of  Chinese  activity  to  the  north  and  cast  of 
their  hills,  and  :?mor!g?t  whom  that  nation  had,  it 
was  reported,  sent  emissaries  to  claim  their  sub- 
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mission.  'I'his  tribe  is  diviilcd  into  four  sections 
and  are,  on  the  whole,  a  weak  race,  the  Meju  ami 
Chulikatta  sections  beinj,  if  the  term  can  be  applied, 
perhaps  the  most  waHike.  Like  that  of  the  Abors, 
their  country  is  extremely  mountainous,  t  ered  with 
dense  forests  and  xtircration,  rxirt  ularh  in  the 
outer  and  lower  ranges,  and  is  very  d  Hiciilt  >  ■  access. 
Their  original  habitat  is  supposed  to  iiave  been  the 
highlands  of  north-east  Thibet,  whence,  with  the 
Chins,  they  moved  south,  remaining  in  their  present 
locality  wliile  the  other  people  moved  further  ainl 
spread  out.  Their  general  strength  is  unknown,  but 
they  are  keen  traders,  greatly  appreciating  access  to 
the  markets  in  the  plains,  and  are  like  almost  all 
these  tribes,  worshippers  of  demons  and  evil  spirits. 
The  majority  of  the  Mishmis  acknowledge  their 
dependence  on  us,  though  the  Mejus  consider  them- 
selves allies  of  Thibet,  which  feeling  dates  back  to 
1836,  when  the  latter  certainly  assisted  them  against 
the  Digarus. 

This  terra  inco!^'iii/ii  has  stimulated  several  explorers 
to  penetrate  their  hills  without  much  success,  the 
first  to  do  so  being  Lieutenant  Burlton  in  1825,  who 
went  up  the  Brahmaputra  some  distance  above  the 
Dihing  river,  and  reported  that  "  the  people  were 
very  averse  to  receiving  strangers."  Two  years  later 
Lieutenant  Wilcox  succeeded  in  entering  the  Meju 
country,  but  the  hostile  attitude  of  one  of  the  chiefs 
obliged  him  to  return.  In  1836  Dr.  Griffiths  went 
a  little  distance  in,  but  was  absolutely  prevented 
from  going  further  by  the  Mejus  and  certain  Singphos, 
the  latter,  he  states,  seemintr  to  have  considerable 
intluence  over  the  Mishmis.    lie  was  followed  in 
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1S45  hv  I -itiiti'iKUit  Riiwlatt,  wlio  unt  ;is  far  in  as 
the  J)u  river,  where  he  met  Tliihetans  who  turned 
him  back  at  I'uppang  village.  In  1S51  a  iMxnch 
missionary  M.  Krick,  made  bis  way  through  the 
hills  under  the  guidance  of  a  llkainti  chief,  anti, 
avoicling  the  lant!  of  the  hostile  chief,  Jinusha, 
reached  Walong.  Here  he  was  well  recei\etl  and 
had  a  good  view  of  the  Lama  valley,  Init  was  not 
allowed  to  enter  it.  Three  years  later  with  a  col- 
league M.  Bourri,  he  again  essayed  to  pass  through 
the  hills,  and  actually  camped  in  the  vicinity  of  Rima, 
when  thev  were  followed  by  another  hostile  chief, 
Kaisha,  who,  for  motives  of  plunder,  murdered 
both  Frenchmen.  On  news  of  this  outrage  reaching 
India  Lord  Dalhousie,  feeling  something  should  be 
done  in  retribution,  permitted  Lieutenant  Eden  to 
undertake  the  work.  Kden  with  a  small  party  of 
twenty  rifles  of  the  Assam  Light  Infantry  and  forty 
Ilkamti  volunteers  with  a  few  carriers,  moved  into 
the  hills  from  Sadiya  in  February,  1855,  and  made 
one  of,  if  not  the  most,  successful  of  minor  expedi- 
tions in  all  our  punitive  outings  in  Assam  ;  for,  after 
eight  days'  forced  marching,  swinging  over  dangerous 
torrents  on  bridges  of  single  canes,  experiencing 
bitter  cold,  and  showing  wonderful  endurance  of 
great  hardships  inseparable  from  rapidity  of  move- 
ment, in  the  grey  dawn  of  a  misty  morning  he 
reached  and  surprised  Kaisha  s  village  on  the  Du 
river  with  the  aid  of  a  friendly  chief  Lumling,  who 
joined  h\  just  in  time.  After  a  sharp  struggle,  in 
which  two  of  Kaisha's  sons  and  many  followers  were 
jtT  (jpcj-i  fiftlit^  jiic  pc(!i%!t>  w'Tt'  dispersed.     !  lie 

greater  part  of  the  stolen  property  was  recovered, 
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;is  Will  as   :\|.  Kii.k's  Sinuplio  servant;  ami  the 
victorious    little  party  returned  to  Sadiya  with  the 
chief  Kaisha,  w  ho  was  duly  hanged  in  Dibrughar, 
but  not  before  he  had  managed  to  kill  two  warders. 
Such  an  exploit  did  not  fail  to  astonish  and  over- 
awe the  surrounding  tribes.    The  completeness  of 
l-den's  success  was,  however,  somewhat  marred  by 
(Jovennnent's  refusal  to  assist   the  chief  Lumling, 
who  shortly  afterwards  was  set  upon  by  a  relative 
of  Kaisha's  who,  with  the  aid  of  the  Chulikatta 
section,  coinpictcly  exterminated  the  chief's  family 
and  !.eople.    Lumhng  was  a  Mcju,  and  this  action 
ol  the  (iovernnient  has  led  to  a  lasting  and  bitter 
feeling  by  that  tribal  section  towards  the  British. 
I'ueh  e  years  later,  Mr.  T.  T.  Cooper,  when  in  their 
hills,  found    this    feeling   existing.    Cooper  was  a 
political  otHcial  ui  China,  was  deputed  in  T870  to  open 
a  tea  trade  route  frotn  India  to  China,  and  found 
his  way  into  south-west  China,  hoping  to  reach  Assam 
via  Bhatang  and  Rima.   He,  however,  only  got  as 
far  as  the  former  place  when  he  was  arrested  by 
Thibetai!  Lamas,  and  had  to  return  after  great  hard- 
hips,  to  Shanghai.    In  the  following  year  he  came 
to  India  to  make  the  attempt  from  the  Assam  side, 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Calcutta  se\eral  routes  were  discussed,  chiefly  those 
fr  mi  Bhanif)  to  Talifii ;  r.nd  f^om  Bhamo  through  the 
Hukong  valley  to   Dihni-har,  and   so  to  Calcutta. 
On  this  latter,  proposals  already  had  gone  up  for 
the  Hukong  valley  to  be  properly  surveyed.  Cooper, 
however,  favoured  and  explained  the  Mishmi  route, 
which,  view  f],,.  ( 'hntr.bcr  accepted,  giving  him  Rs.  6,000 
towards  expenses  of  the  journey.   Any  route  lying 
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tlirouirh  Thibet  was  known  to  be  impracticable,  as 
ihe  I-anias  Tuonopolised  the  tea  tratli-  ami  liad  their 
own  settled  routes  further  west  through  Sikkini  and 
Bhootan,  and  from  the  east  (China)  through  Ta- 
chien-loo,  and  forbade  private  enterprise.  Cooper 
joumcved  up  the  Brahmaputra,  reaehed  thv  sacred 
shrine  at  Hrahniakund,  and  with  the  help  of  a  youn^ 
llkfiinti  chief,  got  as  far  as  the  Larkong  mountain, 
which  forms  a  defined  boundary  between  Assam  and 
Thibetan  ground.  He  got  no  further,  however,  being 
stopped  by  two  Thibetan  ofH-ials  and  constrained 
to  uive  up  t!ie  aliempt  and  return. 

Cooper  niakci'.  some  interesting  remarks  on  our 
border  method?,  and  compares  them  with  those 
adopted  by  the  Chinese,  condemns  the  blockade 
system  to  punish  tribes  as  being  calculated  to  produce 
lasting  feelings  of  antagonism,  and   speaks  of  the 
wisdom  of  relieving  the  whole  of  northern  Assam 
from  invasion  and  violence  by  Government's  system 
of  "  Posa  '*  (which  has  been  described  before),  which 
yearly  expenditure  of  a  few  hundred  poimds  has 
produced   useful  and  good  effects.    He  favourably 
compares  China's  methods  of  dealing  with  her  border 
tribes,  with  ours,  stating  that  country  centuries  back 
began  subjugating  and  making  friends  with  them, 
distributing  "  Posa,"  and    thus  creating  a  capital 
svstem  of  frontier  uuards,  as  it  were,  along  her  distant 
boundaries,    'i'he   chief  of  every   tribe   has  also  a 
nominal  rank  conferred  upon  him,  and  an  annual 
stipend,  while  he  is  given  an  official  dress  which  he 
is  obliged  to  wear  in  the  presence  of  Chinese 

In  1885,  Mr.  Xeedham,  Political  Agent  at  Sadiya, 
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rc'ix.rtid  tlKit  lu  1 1.1,1  u,,t  through  the  hills  :md  reached 
llu  (listrin  nt  /.ivul.  [ft-  w;is,  however,  not  all(»\vcd 
nt-ar  Kiina  when  he  got  into  its  neighbourhood  on 
his  return. 

The  Mishmis  have  only  once  given  a  little  trouble 
since  1S55,  namely,  when  the  Bcbejiya  section  mur- 
dereil  four  people  near  Sailiya  ami  carried  off  three 
persons  ami  tlinr  <jim^.  For  this  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  send  a  large  force  into  the  hills,  and 
1,200  troops  with  two  mountain  gims  moved  out 
from  Sachya  011  the  ist  of  December,  1899,  returning 
on  the  Nth  of  IVi>ruary.  1900,  ha\iiig  encountered 
no  oppositUMi  (which,  indeeii,  was  never  expected 
from  the  Ikhejiyas).  A  snniil  party  only  reached 
Hunli  in  the  central  valley  which  was  deserteil,  and 
beyond  a  small  amount  of  survey  work  and  a  large 
cxpentiittire  <  '  money,  namely,  two  and  a  half  lakhs. 
It  may  well  he  said  notliinu  was  accomplished.  On 
this  occasion,  it  miglit  be  suggested,  Lieutenant 
Eden's  exploit  could  have  been  copied  and  would 
have  sufficetl. 

In  i.S(>5  Prince  11.  d'Orleans  made  his  adventurous 
journey  from  I'onkin  across  s.  uth-wcst  China,  eventu- 
ally reaching  Assam  vi  1  Kinia  and  Sadiya.  Xo  other 
European  has  been  allowed  through  that  town  or 
country  until  Captain  Bailey,  late  trade  agent  at 
(Ivantze  in  Thibet,  when  in  China  in  191 1  success- 
fully managed  his  return  t  »  Imlu  by  a  long  hazard.  ^ 
march  via  Bhatang  to  Rima  and  Sadiya.  From  his 
pen  we  may  obtain  some  very  interesting  information 
^•s  well  as  from  the  results  of  the  exploring  and  road- 
mnking  parties  at  work  in  this  country  throughout 
the  winter  of  1912-13.    These  latter  were  employed 
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inakin^  a  n>uU'  icul  i;p  tlu  L(»liit  valky  to  Waloni;, 
a  place  nil  ,  at  picsciit,  uiuiclliu'd  tiunticT  a  !ittl«' 
s()i,th-\vcst  ot  Rinia,  as  well  as  exploring  the-  valleys 
of  the  Dibang  and  Dri  rivers  further  north  in  the 
Mishmi  hills.  \nd  we  now  know  from  their  reports, 
<»n  completion  of  operations  in  lliese  hills  in  late 
Mav.  19!^,  that  the  basin  ot  the  Dihan^  rive-  has  luen 
completely  smveyeil  and  found  to  be  shut  in  by  a 
lofty  mountain  ran^e  which  none  of  the  rivers  of 
Thibet  break  through.  The  making  of  bridle  paths 
up  the  i.uhit  and  Dibanu  valleys  proved  most  labori- 
ous work,  but  was  successfully  carried  out  for  many 
marches  in  each  case. 


Till  IIkampis 

W'ith  llu'  (•  "pie  and  their  nei'^h.bours,  the 
Singphos,  we  rcai-i.  the  connecting  link  between  the 
Assam  and  Burma  h'>rder  peoples.  They  are  of  ths- 
same  race  as  the  Ahoms  with  this  difference,  tha^ 
they  are  Buddhists,  aiul  only  a: rived  in  the  Satliya 
district  in  the  iiul  of  tin  eighteenth  century,  w  here, 
first  settling  on  the  Tengapani  river,  they  crossed 
the  Brahmaputra,  ousted  the  Assamese  governor  of 
Sadiya  and  took  that  corner  of  Assam,  where  the 
British  in  1825  left  them  alone  on  consideration  of 
their  agreeinu  to  keep  up  a  small  force  for  the  pre- 
servation of  order.  In  iS?,^  they  assisted  us  against 
the  Singpiios,  and  in  1835,  on  the  death  of  the  old 
Ilkamti  chief,  his  son,  openly  disobeying  our  orders, 
was  deported  and  .  I'.ntish  Political  Agent  was  sent 
to  Sati'.va  to  inhnnVi^Lcr  the  coii'^trv. 

Four  years  later,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  the 
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nkfirntis  rose  atui  attacked  Sadiya,  killinu  Colonc. 
\\  liitc  ami  iiianv  otlu  ^^.  Since  this  tlu  v  lia\c  nc\(  '* 
given  further  troul>le.  I'lieir  country,  Bor  llkiinUi, 
as  the  Assamese  call  it, 
and  Hkilmti  L'mg  by  the 
Burmese,  is  very  little 
known,  tlioui,'li  it  las  been 
visited  a  tew  tunes  by 
Wilcox  in  1828,  by  Wood- 
thorpe  and  MacjjreRor  in 
1884,  by  Erroi  l.-ray  ,11 
iSy-".  anil  in  I'rince 
11.  d'Orleans  passed 
through  the  northern 
corner  of  it ;  all  of  whom , 
with  the  exception  o(  the 
latter,  entered  f  .nn  the 
\  s  s  a  ni  side.  T  h  • 
V  )untry,  somewhat  lcs> 
mountainous  than  the  . 
further  west,  possessc 
many  broad,  fertile,  and 
well  cultivated  vailevs  ; 
while  tiiey  tlienisehes  are 
an  intelligent  and  even 
literary  folk,  and  far  more 
civilised  even  than  the 
\ss.imese.  Prince  H. 
(.rOi  ii  ans  remarks  on  their 
appearance,  which  strongly  resemble  that  of  tiie 
Laos  towards  French  Indo-China,  vv^h  le  the  dress 
(>?  their  wtimen  is  similar.  Botri  sexes  are  great 
smokers,  using  a  long  pipe,  often  three  feet  long, 
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with    metal   howl,  silver  mouthpiece,  and  bamboo 
stem.    The  Ilkamtis  are  entirely  an  agricultural  folk 
-rice,  opium,  and  linseed  being  largely  cultivated 

in  the  valleys.  Their  villages  are  always  strongly 
stockaded,  the  houses  inside  rather  crowded,  and  the 
numbers  oi  tempies  and  pagodas  showing  up  amoni; 
the  surrounding  forests,  give  a  very  picturesque  note 
to  the  attractive  and  wild  scenery.  Some  of  their 
temples  are  of  great  si/:e,  one  described  bv  Mr.  I'rrol 
(Iniy  stands  in  a  torest  coxereti  islanil  in  the  Nam 
Kiu  river,  and  is  in  regular  Hurmese  stvle,  ninety- 
five  feet  high  and  125  feet  in  circumference  at  the 
base  ;  four  flights  of  stone  steps  lead  up  to  the  plinth 
on  which  it  -tan^Is,  e.ich  flight  guarded  by  gi<^r;,iitic 
ti<:uros  of  tabulous  hi  ngs.  At  each  face  of  the 
compass  on  the  plinth  are  four  luarhle  iinaires  of 
Huddha  of  excellent  workmanship,  llkamti  Lung 
is  connected  with  the  outer  world  by  two  chief 
routes,  the  western  one  leading  down  the  Nam  Kiu  to 
Assam,  the  soutli-easteiii  one  120  miles  to  Tamanthe 
on  the  Chindwyn  river.  Hu  rainfall  in  these  hills 
is  very  heavy  and  durum  the  cold  weather  thick 
mists  hang  about,  obstructing  all  views,  often  till 
mid -day. 

Their  neiuhhoiii s,  the  .Sinyphos,  inhabit  both  sides 
ot  the  I'atkoi  raii^e,  tlieir  old  heme  ha\  inu  l>een  in 
the  Ilukong  valley  on  the  south  and  east  of  that 
range.  Here  they  are  independent,  and  have  been 
but  rarely  visiteil  hy  luiropeans.  Roughly,  their 
country  is  houndeil  hy  that  of  the  Ilk.lnitis  in  the 
north,  thi-  \a<.-a  hills  and  Sadiva  di>tiiet  on  the  west, 
the  inilepriult  lit  tnhes  of  I  'pper  Hurma  on  the  east, 
and  liurin.i  pmpcr  to  the  south.    The  Tatkoi  range 
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rises  to  about  6,000  feet  and  is  easy  of  passage,  the 
passes  being  low  and  easy  and  the  total  distance 
across  the  range  is  only  some  seventy  miles.  The 

upper  Chindwyn  waters  the  Ihikong  valley,  which 
is  really  a  broad,  fertile  plain  fifty  miles  in  length 
by  a  varying  breadth  of  fifteen  to  forty  miles.  Dense 
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forests  cover  the  surrounding  hills.  'I'hc  Siiiirphi)s 
arc  identical  with  tin  Kacli'ii  (C'liingpaw  )  ot  Burn, a, 
and  are  described  as  a  lii^j  athletic  race,  singidarly 
honest,  and  not  lacking  in  intelligence.    They  were 
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addicted  to  raiding  tor  slaves,  of  wliitli  tluv  took  a 
nun  >er  from  Assam,  but  it  is  averred  never  treated 
them  badly.  Everv'  village  looks  after  its  own  interests, 
only  a  few  groups  of  \  ilh)<,as  are  known  to  combine 
under  one  cliief.  It  is  beliexed  tliev  can  turn  out 
close  on  10,000  liulitiny-nien  who  are  anr.-d  with 
spears,  daos,  and  some  matchlocks,  for  which  a  fair 
powder  is  made  in  the  Hukong  valley.  At  the  time 
of  the  Burmese  War  this  tribe  had  been  worrying 
the  nk.uiitis  of  Sadiya,  wlio  appealctl  to  us  for  assist- 
ance. The  Sin^plios,  fearinu  they  uiiuht  he  expelled 
from  lands  they  valued  in  the  Brahmaputra  valley, 
came  to  treat  with  the  British  authorities.  As  this 
tribe  deals  largely  11  shues,  a  procedure  not  tolerated 
by  our  novernnient,  ditHculties  arose,  and  the  Singphos 
sudd  july  joiiu'tl  in  with  the  Burmese  force  atKancin^ 
to  reconquer  Ai.sani  in  May,  1825.  These  had  reached 
the  Noa  Dihing  and  were  met  by  Captain  Neufville 
with  300  Sepoys  and  two  gunboats,  when  in  an  action 
twenty-ti\e  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dihing 
river  he  routed  the  Biuinese  with  some  loss,  and 
followed  them  to  Bisa  on  the  west  sule  of  the  Patkoi. 
At  Dapha,  a  strong  stockaded  position  held  by  some 
300  Burmese  and  a  few  cavalry,  was  captured  on  the 
way  ;  and  near  Bisa  \enf\  ille  came  on  a  large  force 
of  Binniesr  and  Singphos  drawn  u|i  in  the  open  in 
line,  with  a  lorce  of  cavalry  on  the  riulit.  At  the 
time  Neufville  had  but  200  Sepoys  and  some  llkamti 
auxiliaries,  but  forming  these  into  line,  he  attacked 
without  hesitation.  .\  few  volleys  created  confusion 
amont'st  t!u'  caxalry.  and  a  bayonet  charue  of  his  line 
ended  the  fight,  the  enemy  brokt'  .iiul  wtre  pursued 
some  miles.    Neufville  tiien  held  the  I'atkoi  passes, 
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'.liilc  his  Hkaniti  and  Aluamaria  allies  scoured  the 
country  and  put  a  stop  to  all  Singpho  opposition  tor 
a  time.  Ten  years  later  the  Dapha  Giim,  one  of  the 
four  prominent  Singpho  chiefs,  crossed  the  Patkoi 
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from  the  Ilukong  country  and  attacked  the  dam  of 
Bisa  under  our  protection.  To  repel  this  invader, 
Captain  Charlton  was  ordered  out  from  Sadiya  with 
;,oo  Srpovs,  who  IkuI  a  stitT  fifht  with  the  Dapha 
Ciam  s  toree  on  the  way,  and  tinally  retook  the  Bisa 
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stockades  i)y  assault,  with  losses  on  both  sitlcs. 
After  this,  for  the  better  protection  of  this  part  of  the 
country  military  posts  were  established  at  Bisa, 
Koodoo,  and  Ningroo.  Hut  lor  ^oIne  years  the 
Sinuplios  were  in  a  tiisturhed  and  diseontented  state 
due  to  llieir  hein<^  deprived  ot  tlieir  sla\es  ;  and  in 
1843  tliey  broke  out  again.  The  Hukong  men  again 
came  over,  and  both  the  Koogoo  and  Ningroo  posts 
were  sturdily  attacked  ;  but  as  there  were  British  officers 
at  these  posts  the  eneinv  were  beaten  oil  At  Hisa, 
v.hieh  \\a<  onlv  held  bv  a  nati\e  othcer's  i.ietachinent, 
they  succeeded  in  intHcting  such  loss  that  the  native 
officer  surrendered,  upon  which  most  of  his  men 
were  killed  at  once  and  the  remainder  sold  as  slaves. 
A  large  force  coming  up  from  Assam  the  situation 
iinpro\  ed,  and  endetl  with  sex  ere  punishment  being 
inflicted  on  se\eral  turbulent  \illages,  since  wiien  no 
further  tn)uble  has  occurred  in  this  part  of  the  hills, 
and  a  few  years  later  these  posts  were  gi\  en  up.  Tlie 
Singphos,  howexer,  not  appreciating  British  rule, 
lune  larueK  returned  to  the  llukong  eountrv,  where 
slaverv  still  flourishes.  In  iH<.)2  Mr.  Needham 
visited  this  valley  and  found  the  people  well  dis- 
posed towards  him  ;  and  in  1896,  owing  to  the  idea 
of  linking  Assam  with  upper  Burma  by  railway,  a 
sur\ev  jiart\  with  a  stronu  escort  ot  t!ie  Lakhimpur 
Military  Police  Ballalion  from  Dibrughar  under 
Captain  Roc  crossed  the  Patkoi,  went  down  the  Hukong 
valley,  and  at  Mayankwan  joined  hands  with  a  similar 
survey  party  from  Burma.  NO  trouble  was  cxperi- 
enei'd  here  during  tins  wurk.  IIdw  lar  to  the  >,outIi 
of  the  I'atkiii  ihe  Singphos  extend  is  not  known,  but 
it  IS  iK-licvcd  they  largely  form  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  extensive  tract  of  country  lyini,'  hetwcen  the 
upper  Chindwyn  and  the  Naga  hills  district,  which 
is  so-called  "  unadministered  territory  "  -unmapped 
and  unexplored.   Two  or  three  punitive  expeditions 
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from  the  Naga  hills  have  peuetrateii  into  this  area 
a  little  way,  and  generally  found  opposition  ;  and, 
in  1 9 10,  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  a  small  column 
from  l'<»hiiiKi  and  01. j  from  'laiiuuulie,  an  outpost 
on  tlic  Chindwyn,  against  a  strong  vill  igf  <.f  Mak- 
warri,  a  little  north  of  the  Saramethi  peak,  "i  he  two 
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colimins  joined  hands,  punished  Makwarri,  and  did 
a  little  survey  work,  but  were  not  in  the  country 
long  enough  to  effect  much.    The  Burma  Military 

I'ohcc  found  their  way  out  of  these  hills  by  a  more 
northern  route,  coming  out  on  the  Chindwyn  at 
1  leinsun. 


CHAPTER  XII 


BURMA  BORDER  TRIBES 

With  the  last  tribe  we  leave  the  portion  of  the 
north-eastern  frontier  administered  by  the  Assam 
Government,  and  enter  on  the  border  lands  con- 
trolled by  that  of  Hiinna.  In  1900,  when  the  I'pper 
liunna  Gazetteer  was  published,  the  north  and  north- 
east boundaries  had  not  been  finally  demarcated,  and 
although  since  then  several  boundary  commissions 
have  been  out,  the  entire  line  of  frontier  cannot  be  said 
tO  ha\e  been  completely  defined. 

The  results  of  surveying  antl  exploration  work  done 
in  1911-12  and  i()'2-i3  r.iay  complete  the  line,  and 
will  have  revealed  much  of  interest  in  the  unknown 
country  far  beyond  Myitkhyina  towards  Thibet,  and 
also  more  to  the  nfirih-enst  towards  China.  The  len<j;th 
of  this  northern  Hurma  border  i^  roughlv  540  miles 
from  the  Singplui  hills  on  tlie  west  along  the  L  hmese 
border  of  the  Province  of  Yiinnan  to  the  north- 
east, and  the  Chinese  Slian  States  and  I'lench  Indo- 
China  to  the  east.  Within  these  limits,  anti  admini- 
stered as  semi-independent  Slates,  arc  the  Nortliern 
Shan  States,  the  Momeik  (Mongmit)  State  and 
Hkamti  Long  State,  which  latter,  with  the  Kachin 
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hills  north  of  the  confluence  of  the  Mali-Kha  and 
Nmai-kha  rivers,  are  only  indirectly  under  our  adm'ni- 
stratioti.  Ill  the  rppcr  Chindwyn  district  arc  the  two 
small  States  of  I  liaiint;thut  and  Sinkahn^  Ukainti. 
I'cciihar  interest  is  ),'iven  to  these  eastern  borders  hv 
the  fact  that  we  are  in  this  direction  brought  into 
direct  touch  with  the  Chinese,  Siamese,  and  French. 
On  the  sotithern  side  of  the  Chinese  boundary,  the 
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Sli:in  ami  Kachin  hills  arc  largely  unadministercd  and 
unknown. 

I  pper  Burnm  is  arranged  in  natural  divisions  by  its 
important  rivers  the  Irrawadi,  Chindwyn,  and  Salween, 
the  first  ami  last  lisinji;  far  beyond  our  confines  in  the 
unexplored  tracts  wlieie  India,  Thibet,  anti  China 
meet  ;  wliile  the  Chindwyn  rises  nearer  in,  namelv, 
in  the  hills  south-west  of  Thama,  whence  as  the  Tanai, 
it  flows  through  and  drains  the  Hukong  valley,  and 
from  whence  on  it  is  known  as  the  Chindwyn.  These 
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rivers  flow  soutliwanl,  atul  (tl  those  in  the  Kacliin 
hills  north  of  the  confluence  but  little  is  known  ;  none 
of  tlicsc  sitni  navigable,  and,  except  in  tlio  rains,  all 
arc  lonlaMc.  'I'liis  part  of  tlic  province  is  encircled 
by  walls  of  mountains  dciisi  lv  forcst-clad,  aiul  peopled 
by  tribes  of  whom  but  little  is  known  to  us  ;  a  few 
intrepid  travellers,  such  as  Cooper,  VVoodthorpc, 
Prince  II.  d'OrUans,  an^l  Krrol  (iray  only  having 
ventured  far  atield  into  tlicm. 

()t  the  two  stieains,  the  Mah-kha  to  the  west  and 
the  Nuiai-kha  to  the  east,  vvliich  iniite  some  150  miles 
above  Myitkliyina  to  form  the  great  Irrawadi,  the 
former  is  navigable  for  country  boats  to  a  consider- 
able ilistance,  namely,  up  to  Sawan,  while  the  latter, 
owini;  to  rapids  is  (juite  impracticable  for  anv  : ort 
of  boat.  'The  course  of  the  Nmai-kha  is  unknown 
at  present.  A  little  north  of  these  regions  the  country 
was  traversed  by  Prince  H.  d'Orleans  and  partv  in 
1895  from  Tonking  to  Sadiya.  They  were  five 
months  marching  and  struggling  through  this  tangled 
mass  of  mountains,  forests,  and  wild  strange  tribes, 
the  country  quite  impracticable  for  baggage  animals 
between  the  Sal  ween  and  Irrawadi,  until  they  got 
distan:  views  of  the  snowy  ranges  beyond  the  Brahma- 
putra. T^icir  delight  at  emerging  from  endless  gloomv 
gorges  into  the  more  open  llkamti  Long  country  lead- 
ing down  into  the  Assam  valley  can  be  well  under- 
stood. The  course  of  the  Salween  is  stated  to  be 
unequalled  for  wild  and  magnificent  scenery,  which, 
flowing  through  stupendous  gorges  where  it  ?omes 
into  Hritish  territory,  is  likened  to  that  of  a  deep 
ditch  with  banks  3,000  to  6,000  feet  high.  The  passes 
in  these  regions  are  all  of  considerable  altitude,  many 
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hcing  of  12,000  feet  and  over,  while  the  Kachin  lulU, 
which  merge  northward  into  the  high  mountains  just 
mentioned,  present  ;i  mass  of  smaller  ranges  between 
the  uppt.!  ("Ini  Iwyii  :uv.\  pj  1  Irnnvaili  niiming 
norlli  aiul  south  atui  nsmg  up  to  6,000  teet  or  so, 
with  no  Hat  ground  anywhere  from  the  well-watered 
plain  about  Myithkyina,  till  the  likamti  I.«*»ng  country 
if  reached,  which  is  practically  tlu-  upper  valley  of  the 
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Mali-kha.  Hcyoiul  tlii-,  a>,'ain,  Mr.  Knol  (iray,  who 
\isited  tliis  locahty  in  iSyi,  describes  the  view  over 
this  terra  incognita  as  that  of  "  a  succession  of  ranges 
of  forest-clad  mountains  spreading  owX.  like  the  fingers 
of  the  open  hand  to  the  south,  com er^ini:  to  the 
north  until  inassetl  in  the  hiizh  snows  of  tlie  'Thibetan 
ranges  whieh  stretch  >outiiward-  and,  covered  with 
deep  snow,  limit  the  view  to  the  east."  "ihis  latter 
high  range  being  the  watershed  belveen  the  Nmai- 
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kha  ami  Salucin  nvcrs.    l-ast  .,|  tl^-sc  Kachm  lulls 
and  mirth  to  north-cast  ol  Hlum...  is  a  m^^cd  mass 
of  hills  ranuing  from  i.ooo  to  lo.ooo  feet,  and  wliich 
reach  tin  u  hi-hest  point  apparently  north-east  of  the 
Milifarv  Vnhcv  oiitp„st       Srui,,,,.    The  \„rth  Shan 
Matis  wliifh  run  up  t..  ,,ur  official  hoitkr.  lie  east 
of  Bhamo  across  the  broad  Sluveli  valicv.  and  arc 
mostly  of  the  nature  of  elevated  undulating  plateaux 
at  a  general  height  of  2,000  to  3.000  feet,  seamed 
licrc  and  thnc  l>y   mountain  ranges  startiim  from 
Ihibci  and  nimnn^  southwards,  ulnch  split  up  and 
run  mto  one  another,  sinking  Kfaduallv  d..un  lo  tiu- 
Irrawadi  and  Salween  valleys  to  the  west  and  cast 
respectively.    Loi  Ling,  the  highest  mountain  mass 
•n  tins  are,,  attains  8.840  feet;  while  several  other 
l>caks  arc  between  6,000  ami  7.000  feet  high.  Across 
the  Salween  tiie  country  is  much  less  open,  and  con- 
sists of  confused  masses  of  intricate  hills.    In  all  this 
are.i  the  rain>  season  may  be  said  to  commence  late 
"1  \|Mil,  and  to  continue  off  and  on  till  August,  usually 
the  wettest  month;  the  annual  rainfall  varv.ng  between 
sixty  inches  m  the  more  open  country  m  o.ie  hundred 
m  the  higher  ranges.    Such  theti  is  the  character  of 
our  north-east  frontier  as  carried  on  beyond  the  limit 
"t  Assam  until  IVench  Indo-C'hina  territory  is  reached 
on  the   .MeklH.ng  nver.    Of  all  the  tribes  dwelling 
along  these  borders,  the  most  numennis,  powerful 
and  interesting  are,  taking  them  as  nut  with  -omJ 
f  rom  As.sam  eastwards,  the  Kachins  (CMiingpaw)'  and 
SlK.ns  (  1  ai).    H„t  in  considering  these  we  will  begin 
with  the  latter  ;!s  they,  from  the  ethnological  point 
<»t  view,  arrived  ,ii  upper  Burma  tirst. 

The  Shan,  or  Tai  race  of  Indu-Siamesc  origin  at 
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present  is  the  most  widespread  and  numerous  in  the 
Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  being  found  from  Assam  to 
Bankok  and  well  into  the  Chinese  Provinces  of  Viinnan 
and  Kwan^si.  The  cradle  of  this,  as  with  all  the  races 
in  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  is  the  region  of  the 
head  waters  of  the  Irrawadi  and  other  great  rivers 
in  the  mountainous  region  of  north-eastern  Thibet, 


A  Shan  Man. 


whence  successive  waves  of  emigration  have  popu- 
lated the  country  far  to  the  south.  A  French  sa\ant, 
M.  Terrien,  places  this  race  cradle  in  the  Kiuniiin^ 
mountains  north  ot  Ssu-cluian,  and  is  of  opinion  the 
Shan  migration  began  towards  Siani  about  the  end 
of  the  fifth  or  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  a.d., 
and  that  their  earliest  settlements  lay  in  the  Shweli 
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valley  east  of  Bhamo.    It  is  generally  believed  the 
Tai  peoples  migrated  first  in  the  far-ofl^  past,  and, 
taking  a  westerly  trend,  occupied  Siam  and  the  country 
to  'he  south  of  it.     Certain  it  is  that  they  followed 
up  this  migration  by  one  later,  when  they  trekked 
west  across  the  Alekhong  and   Sahveen,  gradually 
occupying  upper  Burma  until  an  outlying  portion  of 
this  wave  of  ad\ance  reached  Hkamti  Long,  which 
was  then  inhabited  only  by  a  weak  Kachin  tribe,  the 
first  party  of  one  of  tlie  great  Kachin  migrations 
which  had  begun  to  move  south  from  north-eastern 
Thibet.    The  Tai  race  gradually  consolidated  a  strong 
kingdom  between  the  upper  I-rawadi  and  upper 
Chindwyn,  known  in  early  times  as  that  of  Pong, 
the  capital  of  which  still  remains  in  the  present  town 
of  Mogoung.    But  in  the  long  period  of  time,  before 
the  Pong  kingdom  could  make  itself  felt,  the  Kachins 
were  increasing  in  numbers  in  Hkamti  Long,  and  in 
course  of  time  expanded  across  the  Patkoi  range  and 
down  the  llukong  valley,  driving  the  Tai  (Shan) 
peoples  before  them,  and  so  isolating  the  early  Shan 
colony  in  Kkamti  Long,  which  explains  the  presence 
of  this  interesting  and  somewhat  cultivated  section  so  far 
from  its  brethren  and  now  surrounded  by  other  peoples. 
The  increasing  power  of  the  Shans  of  PAng,  however, 
arrested  the  advance  of  the  Kachins  and  thrust  them 
back,  not  in  the  direction  whence  they  had  come, 
but  in  the  direction  of  the  Mali-kha  river. 

Siam  is  said  to  have  become  a  kingdom  in  the  very 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  nnd  previous  to 
this  no  authentic  liistory  of  this  people  exists,  nothing 
but  fabulous  tales  and  legends  ;  though  here  and  there 
ancient  Chinese    chronicles    refer   to  the  growing 
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strength  of  this  people.    'I'hat  they  had  settled  forms 
of  uovcrniiicnt  is  shown  by  the  IVin<4  kingdom  which 
existed  lont^  previous  to  the  fourteentli  century,  and 
is  proved  bv  Captain  Peinberton's  discovery  in  1S35 
at  Manipur  of  an  old  Shan  chronicle  which,  on  trans- 
lation, was  found  to  contain  interesting  records  of 
Shan  doings  at  Mogoung.    It  w.i^  from  this  kingdom 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Chvik- 
aph;i,  the  Tai  ruler,  invaded  Assam,  subduing  \arious 
tribes  and  estabhshing  the  Ahom  dynasty,  which  we 
have  seen  in  the  history  of  that  province  was  for  six 
centuries  almost  the  dominant  power  in  that  part  of 
India.    According  to  Burman  chronicles,  the  earliest 
invasion  of  Wesfdi  Long,  as  they  called  Assam,  was 
Ml  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  a  Tai 
king,  Samlungpha,  marched  an  army  of  900,000  across 
the  Patkoi,  received  the  submission  unopposed  of  the 
Assam  ministers,  and  returned.    This,  however,  is 
most  improbable,  although  the  Burmese  national  era, 
and  with  it  more  or  less  regular  records  began  about 
638  A.D.,  as  the  Ahoms  themselves  make  no  mention 
of  any  earlier  western  trek  than  that  which  occurred 
in  the  thirteenth  century.    But  long  before  either  the 
Pong  or  Siamese  kingdoms  made  themselves  known, 
the  Shans  had  made  an  earlier  State  for  themselves 
in  southern   China,   namely,  that  of  Nanchao  (or 
Taiifu)  which,  according  to  Chinese  chronicles  un- 
ravelled by  Mr.  Parker,  was  very  powerful  and  quite 
independent  until  the  Mongol  invasion  of  Kublai 
Khan  in  1253  a.d.    This  Nancliao  kingdom  appears 
to    have   been    most   extensive   touching  Maghada 
(Bengal)  on  the  west,  Thibet  on  the  north,  and  Cam- 
bodia on  the  south,  which  latter  State  the  chronicles 
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allude  to  as  "  the  Female  Prince  State,"  as  a  queen 
of  that  country  married  an  Indian  adventurer  who 
came  from  Canibod  in  western  India,  and  gave  the 
name  ot  his  original  home  to  his  new  countrv. 

From  Parker's  translation  we  learn  that  the  Shans 
in  Nanchao  were  powerful  and  well  organised,  and 
alth(jugh  Chinese  history  maintains  they  formed  part 
of  their  empire,  yet  it  is  certain  that  they  were  an 


Shan  Thaukks. 


independent  community  with  ministers  of  st;Uc,  record 
orticers,  officers  of  commerce,  and  an  army  with  its 
usual  departments.  This  all  ceased  to  exist  when 
they  were  no  longer  a  conquering  power,  which  began 
to  come  about  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  ; 
and  when  the  Chinese  forces,  after  many  efforts, 
succeeded  in  splittinu  tlic  Xanchao  kingdom  in  two 
taking  the  northern  part,  of  which  Tiilifu  was  the 
most  important  city.  The  southern  part,  left  to  itself, 
spread  and  acquired  supremacy  over  Siam  and  Burma  ; 
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until  in  our  own  times,  with  the  exception  of  their 
Siamese  brethren,  tlie  Shans  deteriorated  and  eame 
siieeessively  under  Chinese,  then  Burmese,  and  linaliy 
LngHsh  rule. 

The  first  definite  capital  the  Shans  possessed  in 
upper  Burma  is  said  by  Mr.  Ney  Elias  to  have  been 

Cheila,  now  the  modern  Seliin,  on  the  Shweli  valky 
to  the  north-west  ot  the  present  North  Shan  States. 
Selan  is  now  a  village  ot  no  great  size,  but  has  signs 
of  a  bygone  importance.  It  stands  on  the  highest 
part  of  an  irregular  shaped  plateau  200  to  300  feet 
above  the  Shweli,  and  this  plateau  is  completely 
surrounded  by  an  entrenched  ditch,  in  nui.iy  placets 
forty  to  fifty  feet  deep.  There  is  no  doubt  a  wall 
once  exi^icd,  but  this  has  long  since  completely 
mouldered  away.  A  few  miles  off  across  the 
Shweli  is  Pang  Ilkan,  also  another  old  city  with 
remains  of  an  earth  parapet  and  ditch  enclosing  a 
larti;e  area.  Burmese  history  is  silent  with  regard  to 
this  particular  Shan  power,  but  Tai  chronicles  indicate 
that  it  was  probably  in  fair  prosperity  about  the  ninth 
century  ;  while  Mr.  S.  W.  Cocks,  in  his  work  on 
Burma,  goes  so  far  as  to  state  the  Shan  rule  was  prac- 
ticably supreme  in  Burma  with  the  exception  of 
Arrakan,  by  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
By  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Burmese, 
however,  had  established  their  authority  over  the 
Shans.  which  condition  ha\ing  lasted  one  hundred 
years,  was  upset  by  the  Shans  of  Aiogoung,  wh.o 
re\'olted  so  successfully  that  they  conquered  the  Burmese 
and  practically  reigned  at  Ava  some  thirty  odd  years. 

Mogoung  bears  even  now  every  evidence  of  having 
once  been  a  large  and  thriving  centre  in  which  can 
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be  seen  long  stretches  of  paved  streets,  while  the  entire 
surrounciin^  country  for  scores  of  miles  hears  traces 
of  well-iised  roads  and  ruins  of  substantial  bridges, 
liut  wars  with  the  Ikirmesc  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  finally  its  sack  by  the  Kachins, 
in  1883,  .Srouyht  about  its  1  lin  ;  which,  but  for  the 
advent  of  the  British,  wouKi  have  been  permanent. 

As  in  Assam,  so  iii  upper  Hi:rma,  devastating  wars 
had  led  in  the  past  to  the  entire  depopulation  of  once 
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thrivine;  tracts  of  country,  and  the  luxuriant  forest 
growths  have  covered  and  obliterated  almost  all  traces 
of  towns  and  forts.  Here  and  there  in  the  depth  of 
almost  primeval  forest  one  may  come  upon  a  "  vallum  " 
on  which  stand  trees  of  fifteen  feet  girth  and  more  ; 
this  mav  often  enclose  a  space  from  one  half  to  two 
miles  square,  round  the  outside  of  which  can  be 
traced  the  moat,  often  fifteen  feet  or  more  across  and 
ten  feet  deep,  but  now  filled  with  vegetation  and  cane 
break  instead  of  water.   The  mouldering  ramparts  are 
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sometimes  found  to  In-  tm  to  twcntv  feet  high,  and 
must  liavf  c'limmcil  the  l.ihoiir  of  a  host  through 
several  years  to  build  up.  1  kre  and  there  a  tuniiihis 
may  be  found  covered  by  pipal  trees  and  the  earth 
of  white  ants. 

I'lie  Shans  liave  now  become  largely  assimilated  to 
the  Hunnese.  their  thess  aiul  e\eii  laiiL;iiaue  is  uoinjf  ; 
while  tlieir  wiitten  character,  beiiiL;  less  aud  hss  usetl, 
will  soon  tlisappear,  except  perhaps  in  the  llkamti 
Long  country.  Shans  are  found  for  more  than  one 
liundred  miles  north  of  Mogoung,  as  also  in  the 
llukon^  and  Tanai  valleys,  the  latter  being  the  name 
of  th"  chief  source  of  the  C  hindwvn  river.  They  are 
now  ,  --eat  traders,  tlujugh  usually  on  a  small  scale 
as  they  lack  capital  ;  but  of  late  years,  with  the  open- 
ing of  roads  and  railways  and  the  general  safety  of 
tlie  same,  the  volume  of  traffic  which  consists  in  the 
mam  of  pickled  and  dried  tea,  bullocks,  ponies,  hides 
and  horn,  sugar,  potatoes,  and  lac,  has  greatly  in- 
creased. Shans  almost  always  surround  their  villages 
with  bamboo  or  fruit  and  flowering  trees,  giving 
them  an  appearance  of  comfort  and  beauty.  They 
bury  their  dead  in  groves  near  the  village  or  out  in 
ti.e  jungle.  The  Chinese  Shans  dress  almost  in- 
variably in  indigo  blue  clothes,  while  British  Shans 
adopt  white,  and  their  women  incline  to  copy  the 
Burmese,  using,  to  quote  a  certain  writer,  "  a  panel 
variation  in  adornment  of  the  identical  seductive 
garment  doubtless  invented  by  some  Burmese  co- 
quette." The  chief  disliiietion  seems  to  lie  in  the 
different  ways  in  !ch  Chinese  or  British  Shan 
women  wear  their  uirbans.  Chinese  Shans  seemed 
to  have  preserved  their  language  far  more  than  the 
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rest  of  their  clans,  their  chiefs  only  speaking  Chinese. 
These  nioi^Ic  as  a  rai  •  are  in  appearance  much  the 
'^atiK-  as  |{iiiiiK'sc  or  Siainr^i',  Imt  arc  uciicrailv  taiiv 
'i  licy  arc  muscular  and  well  tormcil  aiui  dress  in  short 
trousers  (bounbees)  and  a  jacket.    V/ith  the  well-to- 
do  men  the  trousers  are  voluminous  and  the  fork  so 
low  down  as  to  look  more  like  a  skirt.    A  threat  hmad- 
hrimiiu  il,  i  losr-wovt  ii  yrass  hat  is  much  worn  by  the 
British  Shans,  while  his  Chinese  confrere  uses  a  blue 
turban.    Their   chief  national   weapon   is   a  long, 
slightly  curved,  sharp-pointed  sword.    Shan  women 
are  fair,  but  lack  in  face  and  dress  the  good  looks 
anil  coipu'trv  of  their  IJiirniese  sisters.    They  are  a 
cpiiet.  niild,  L;ood-luinioured  race,  and  teniperat;;  in 
their  habits  as  regards  the  use  of  alcohol  and  opium. 
Their  religion  is  now  everywhere  Buddhist,  though 
in  ancient  times,  when  the  Nanchao  kingdom  flourished, 
thcv  were  mostly  worshippers  of  spirits,  dratijons,  and 
the  dead.     \t  one  time  it  is  certain  the  worship  of 
Shiva  obtainid  a  hold  over  the  more  westeri   ^'  -is, 
and  according  to  old  legends.  Buddhism  in  a  debased 
form  was  gradually  established  after  -  o  iril. 
by  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  >.  jntn  ,  it  had  zainei 
"(round  in  a  purer  form  anionyst  all  those  who  w  -n 
m  closer  contact  with  Burma.    But  even  now  i 
is  a  strong  animistic  tendency  among  the  Shans 
British  territory.    With  them  still  each  day  h  is  u 
presiding  Nat  or  spirit,  who  requires  a  partienin 
diet  on  certain  days,  different  as  the  moon  waxes  or 
w^anes.    With  the  Shans  also  monks  attend  death- 
beds purely  with  the  idea  of  keepinu  away  demons, 
and  not  with  the  view  of  religious  help  to  the  depart- 
ing person. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


Tllli  KACniNS 

This  strong  and  widely  scattered  tribe,  called  in 
Hiirma  "  C'liiiiupaw,"  anil  in  A^sani  known  as 
"  Sinmilios  "  (the  meaning  ot  eaeli  beini;  simply 
"  men  ")  were  almost  the  first  of  the  frontier  people 
the  British  came  in  contact  with  in  upper  Burma 
after  the  annexation  in  1885.  Colonel  Hannay  of 
the  Assam  Li^ht  Infantry,  who  was  an  acknowledged 
authority  on  these  people,  savs,  "  Their  territories  are 
bounded  on  the  east  and  south-east  by  Viinnan,  the 
vestern  part  of  which  they  have  now  overrun,  on  the 
west  by  Assam,  south  by  the  24th  degree  N,  longitude 
roughly,  while  of  their  northern  limits  which  come 
in  contact  with  the  Khunnongs  to  whom  they  are 
allied  wc  know  little  or  nothing." 

Their  northern  regions  are  inaccessible  and  explora- 
tions almoF  impossible.  Generally,  then,  they  may 
be  said  to  habit  the  country  lying  north-north-west, 
and  nor*h-east  of  upper  Burma,  and  during  J'le  last 
seventy  .  cars  have  been  spreading  further  south  into 
the  North  Shan  States  and  to  lihamo  and  Katha — 
a  procedure  which  our  advent  into  upper  Burma 
put  a  period  tu. 
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'I'hc  Kachins  arc  brtikcii  up  into  small  comniunitvw, 
viich  iimliT  its  own  iliitt  ;  wliiili  arranKtiiunt ,  ;'s  it 
ya\i'  no  c<.i\tral  authority  to  be  dcaii  with,  produced 
for  the  British  no  end  of  trouble  for  some  years, 
each  little  clan  raidinc  "r  submitting  as  it  felt  disposed. 
They  are  essentially  a  hill-ilwellinj^  people,  th</UKh 
their  cultivation  is  oftei'  '  down  in  tin.'  plains,  and 
thev  ili\  iiie  thcinsehcs  ;  <  ^rcat  political  div  isions, 

namely,  tlie  Kanis.i  Kac,  who  have  rulers,  and  the 
Kumlao  Kachins  who  have  none,  and  but  rarely 
even  assemble  \illauc  councils.  There  is  also  a  sort 
of  national  division  of  Kachins  into  "  Kliakus,"  or 
Xorthc -nc-s,  livinu  between  the  Mali-kha  and  \inai- 
kha  rixers  above  the  Contluence,  and  the  "  C'hihg- 
paw  ,"  or  southerners,  who  migrated  furthest  from  the 
ancestral  home  in  the  mountains  of  ncjrth-east  Thibet. 

We  have  seen  how  'he  tirst  mit^ration  ot  these 
pc(<ple  letl  them  in  a  small  connnunitv  into  what  is 
now  th'  Ukainti  country  ;  w  hence,  on  receiving  a  fresh 
influx  t  .Timigrants,  they  expanded  across  the  Patkoi, 
pushing  oack  the  Shans  in  those  regions  until  the 
IdtltT,  gaining  strength  in  the  Pong  kingdom,  were 
i  heir  turn  abh-  to  thrust  the  Kachins  back  but  in 
tliw  direction  of  tne  Mali-kha  river,  where  they  were 
forced  to  live  until  the  dissolution  of  the  Shan  king- 
dom towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
the  Kachins  again  set  themselves  n  motion,  migrating 
south  and  south-east.  Duimg  al'  this  period  another 
migratory  wave  of  what  are  now  spoken  ot  as  Thibeto- 
Burmans  was  gradually  advancing  down  the  Nmai- 
kha  valley  further  east,  and  these  eventually  met  the 
western  stream  in  the  nei;,'h!iourhood  of  Myitkhyina 
and  Muguung,  where  they  became  powerful,  ousting 
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latter  ill  the  riverine  tracts  to  skcj.  ,,1  ih^ii  n.ii'- 
on  the  rivers,  that  ihey  might  have  some  chance  ot 
escape  from  the  sudden  raids  the  Kachins  constantly 


Kai  hin  Giri 

indulged  in.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dive  into  the 
bewildering  mass  of  tribclets  into  whicli  this  race  is 
split  up  ;  a  look  into  the  Gazetteer  of  Upper  Burma 
will  satisfy  those  who  need  deeper  detail  on  the 
subject ;  su  il  will  suflice  fur  this  history  to  deal  with 
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the  five  parent  tribes  only,  and  two  or  three  others 
of  tlic  more  important  "  Connate  tribes,"  as  they  are 
ealled  ;  and  who,  though  descending;  it  is  thouj^^ht 
from  the  same  common  ancestors,  ha\e  e\()lved  certain 
widely  different  manners,  habits,  and  even  languages, 
from  those  of  the  true  Kachins. 
These  parent  tribes  are  :  — 

(1)  The  Marips,  who  dwell  west  of  the  Mali-kha 
river  near  the  llukong  valley  round  the  Jade  mine 
area,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Indawgyi  lake.  They 
are  a  powerful  tribe,  and  one  that  has  always  been 
the  most  friendly  disposed  towards  British  authority. 
Of  these  tliere  are  fifteen  sub-tribes. 

(2)  The  Lahtaungs,  who  apparently  first  dwelt  in 
the  area  enclosed  by  the  Mali-kha  and  Nmai-kha 
rivers,  but  some  distance  above  the  Confluence, 
They  have  now,  however,  spread  southwards  till  they 
reach  the  upper  detile  of  the  Irrawadt  river,  and 
extend  into  parts  of  the  North  Shan  hills.  This 
tribe  is  split  up  into  eighteen  sub-divisions,  of  which 
only  one  the  Sana  Lahtaungs,  were  openly  hostile 
to  British  rule,  giving  cause  for  various  columns  to 
move  against  them  up  to  181)6.  Thev  dwell  now 
mostly  west  of  the  Irrawadi  and  north  of  Mogoung  ; 
and  it  was  this  sub-division  that  made  the  well-known 
and  successful  raid  on  Myitkhyina  in  December,  1892, 
when  they  burnt  the  court-house  and  civil  officers' 
residences,  and  generally  causetl  a  stampede  of  all 
who  were  then  in  M  .  itkhyina,  togetlier  with  some  of 
the  Alogoung  Lew  in  garrison  there. 

(3)  The  Lepais  are  said  to  be  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  of  the  Kachin  tribes  and  are  found  in  the 
country  north  and  north-east  of  Mogoung,  around 
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Myitkhyina  and  away  into  the  Vdn^  Ilkan  hills  south- 
cast  of  Hhanio.  Some  are  also  found  scattered  in 
the  North  Shan  hills.  They  are  divided  up  into 
seventeen  sub-divisions,  of  whom  only  two  are  worth 
noticing  here,  namely,  the  Thama  section,  whose 


K\ciii\  Mk.n  (Mi^iocNc). 


hostility  in  1889  necessitated  a  punitive  force  being 
sent  against  them,  when  329  of  their  houses  were 
burnt,  124,000  lbs.  of  paddy  destroyed,  and  many 
killed  before  they  submitted  two  years  later  ;  and  the 
Kaori  section  who,  occupying  the  hills  east  and  south- 
east of  Bhamo  dominate  the  main  route  for  traffic 
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with  C'hiiui,  and  arc  ratlicr  notorious  robbers.  Of 
the  other  l.epai  section,  the  most  troublesome  have 
been  the  Szi  about  Mogoung,  the  Ilpankan  south- 
east of  Bhanio,  and  the  Lakhum  east  of  Bhamo  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  ShweU  river,  against  whom  in 
1886  to  iS()2  various  punitive  expeditions  had  to  be 
sent  before  their  final  submission.  Of  all  the  Kachin 
peoples  these  Lepais  have  shown  the  most  hostility 
in  the  early  years  after  the  annexation. 

(4)  The  N'khums,  who  dwell  in  the  region  south 
of  Hkamti  Long  and  west  of  the  Mali-kha  river  with 
a  few  scattered  villages  along  the  frontier  and  in  the 
North  Shan  States. 

(5)  The  Marans  who  are  found  all  along  the  border 
in  scattered  communities  in  the  country  about  the 
Amber  mines  and  west  of  the  Mali-kha.  Both  these 
latter  tribes  appear  to  have  given  little  or  no  trouble 
in  the  past,  and  have  no  particular  interest.  Of  the 
so-called  "Cognate  tribes,"  who,  though  of  the  same 
stock  as  Kachins,  are  yet  different  in  habits  and  speech, 
tlie  most  noticeable  are  the  Marus,  Lashis,  Yawyins  or 
Lihsaws,  and  Khunongs. 

The  first-named  are  found  cliietiy  on  the  border- 
land between  Burma  and  China,  east  of  Loi  Nju, 
near  the  Confluence,  and  up  the  Nmai-kha  river. 
They  are  also  met  with  in  North  Ilsen  Wi  district 
in  the  Shan  hills,  and  even  down  in  the  Katha  district, 
Thev  have  no  sub-tribes,  but  every  village  has  its 
own  chief,  and  these  are  not  always  at  peace  with 
each  other.  They  are  also  great  slave  traders.  Lieu- 
tenant Pottinger,  R.A.,  who  has  travelled  a  good  deal 
amongst  t!:ese  people,  says  those  living  along  the 
border-land  are  an  undersized  folk  of  poor  physique, 
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thouyli  with  nioir  pleasing  faces  than  arc  iisuallv 
possessed  by  Kachins.  The  turthcr  north  one  goes 
the  finer  does  the  tribe  become,  until  the  Nanwu 
Marus  are  reached — fine  sturdy  men  with  powerful 
limbs  ami  t,'cnerally  splendid  physique. 

The  Lashis  appear  to  be  confined  to  the  Chinese 
border  nortli,  north-east,  and  east  of  Hhanio.and  appear 
to  be  allied  to  the  .Miirus.  During  1 891  92  they  came 
into  collision  with  the  British  troops. 

The  Yawyins,  or  Lihsaws,  are  not  true  Chingpaw 
(Kachin),as  shown  hv  their  language,  which  is  entirely 
dirtereiU.  They  are  found  chieflv  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sadon  and  scattered  throughout  the  higher  ranges  of 
the  North  Shan  States.  Usually  a  bigger  set  of  people 
than  the  Kachins,  they  are  interesting  as  being  closely 
allied  to  the  Muhsos.  or  I.T.hus,  as  the  Shans  call  them, 
amongst  whom  Prince  Henri  d'Orleans  travelled,  and 
w  ho  are  said  formerly  to  have  been  powerful  even  to 
possessing  a  kingdom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  east 
Thibet,  where  the  great  rivers  rise  which  eventually 
descend  into  Yunnan  and  Burma,  vide  Colborne 
Haber's  and  Cooper's  writings  on  the  subject,  who 
about  1875  and  1877  got  through  from  Yunnan  to 
Ta-chien-loo  on  the  eastern  Thibet  border,  and 
through  Ssii-chuan  to  Bathang,  respectively.  The 
Khunongs  are  found  east  of  Hkamti  Long  (or  Bor 
Hkamti)  and  appear  to  touch  even  the  Salw\  en  river. 
An  old  Shan  chronicle  mentions  them  as  being  one 
of  the  important  races  which  assisted  in  forming  the 
Pong  kingdom  (Mogoung)  ;  and  Mr.  Ney  Elias,  one 
of  the  great  authorities  on  these  little-known  peoples, 

t :  I  it  v      -.-v      K  : :  :  .-1 1 :  j  •      1  .'v  l  M        : :      t :  :  v  :  :  :         1 1  v:      i  :  i  v 

Mishmis  of  Assam.    General  Woodthorpe  states  their 
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Ian<riia<4c  rcscmlilcs  tliat  i)t  the  Sintrplios  (C'hingj  m\v), 
and  alludes  to  tlicm  as  a  sinall-staturcd  folk,  fair 
and  pleasant  of  face,  timid  of  disposition,  and  con- 
SPqiH'ntly  much  oppressed  by  the  Singphos  on  the 
south  aiid  Ilkamti  Shans  on  the  west,  to  whom  they 
pay  tribute. 

I  hey  trade  with  the  Chinese,  Hurnians,  and  also 
with  the  Lamas  ot  Thibet ;  and  their  most  valuable 
possessions  are  the  silver  mines  of  Nogn.ang  east  of 
the  Nam  Tisiv.j;,  which  were  visited  by  the  late 
Cjeneral  Macereuor,  who  describes  their  rude  niethods 
of  extracting  and  melting  the  ore  in  iron  vessels  over 
red-hot  charcoal,  a  draught  being  ..ept  up  by  blow- 
pipes on  opposite  sides,  and  the  melted  silver  run 
off  in  iron  pipes.  The  Khunongs  never  live  in  large 
villuiies,  I'heir  houses  are  usuallv  scattered  ever  the 
hills  in  pairs,  mere  often  singlv.  The  tribe  is  said 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Ukamtis,  and  to  do  a  considerable 
amount  of  house  building  and  agriculture  for  them, 
and  to  he  also  subject  to  their  more  northern  neigh- 
bc  iirs  the  Khenungs,  of  whom  very  little  is  known, 
and  whv)  ayain  come  imder  Chnia.  The  Khunongs 
do  a  considerable  trade  in  gold  and  beeswax,  and  it 
r  said  the  former  is  plentiful  in  their  hills.  From 
native  sources  of  information  it  is  reported  that 
extensive  silver  min  3  xisi  east  of  the  Nmai-kha 
river. 

Further  south  in  the  Kac'^ui  country,  namely, 
between  the  Hukong  valley  and  Mogoung  lie  the  Amber 
and  Jade  mine  districts  which  produce  quantities  of 
these  valuable  commodities.  The  amber  is  found  on 
a  small  range  in  the  south-west  corner  of  th  I'ukor.g 
valley  near  and  to  the  south  of  Mayankwan  village. 
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The  actual  mines  arc  pits  f)ftcn  nearly  fifty  fathoms 
deep  sunk  in  the  hard  bhic  clay  in  which  the  resin 
is  found  in  small  flat  blocks  up  to  one  foot  long  by 
six  inches  thick.  This  trade  is  chiefly  with  China, 
as  is  also  that  of  jade  which  is  found  in  the  country 
about  Kamaing,  north-west  of  Mogoung,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  Katha  district  further  south.  It 
is  found  in  certain  valleys  in  the  form  of  large  boulders, 
though  here  an  ]  there  it  is  dug  out  of  hill  sides  at 


Cane  Hkidgk  in  thk  Kaciun  Coi  ntry. 


a  considerable  elevation.  These  boulders  are  split 
by  heating,  and  the  jade  stone  in  the  centre  then 
chipped  out  very  carefully.  This  industry  partake  . 
of  the  nature  of  a  pure  gamble,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  with  any  accuracy  how  much  or  in  what  qualit\- 
jade  exists  in  any  boulder.  All  these  tribes  differ 
in  appearu-.ce,  habits,  and  diaiects,  and  all  writers 
say  those  whose  habitat  lies  further  north  are  the 
finer  specimens  of  humanity.   Although  amongst  them 

N  2 
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are  to  be  found  various  shades  of  emnplcxion  and 
shapes  of  face,  yet  there  can  be  no  doiiltt  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Kachins,  which  was   I'artar,  and  tlieir 
original  home  the  region  south  of  the  (ireat  Gobi 
desert,  whence  migration  started  southwards.  Their 
religion  in  general  is  that  of  spirit  worship  and  the 
propitiation  of  malevolent  dcinop-.;  while  their  marriage 
ceremonies  usually  partake  of  the  nature  of  aluiuction, 
which,  among   the   wealthier  liouseholds  is  mereiy 
nominal  in  form,  but  is  actually  carried  out  among 
the  common  folk.    TI  cii  morals,  from  our  point  of 
view  mav  he  considered  somewhat  lax,  which  is  the 
case  with  all  their  neighbours  right  away  to  Assam, 
as  young  people  are  allowed  to  consort  toget'ier  as 
they  please  before  marriage.    If  they  do  not  care  for 
each  other  they  separate,  and  each  is  free  to  experi- 
ment with  someone  else.    Should  they  so  care,  they 
marry  :    and   Kachins  claim  that  this  arrangement 
does  away  with  the  chances  of  lapses  in  chastity  and 
c  jmequent  trouble  thereby  after  marriage.  Should 
a"  child  inopportunely  arrive  as  a  result  of  these 
intimacies,  the  man  almost  in'^ariably  marries  the 
girl  or  has  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  to  her  parents. 

Kachins  bury  tlieir  dead  with  •  a  certain  amount 
of  ceremony  in  timber  cofhns,  offerings  of  pig  and 
libations  of  rice  beer  being  made  to  the  spirits. 
The  Marus  are  the  only  Kachin  people  who  burn 
their  dead  and  bury  the  ashts. 

The  weapons  of  all  Kachins  and  Shar:,  are  fairly 
similar,  namely,  crosr.-bows,  spears  and  dars,  while 
amongst    those  in  touch  with  Burma  and  China 
mzzle-loading  guns  are  also  found,  and  even  Win- 
chester carbines  obtained  from  Yunnan.   Old  Tower 
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tlintldcks  of  iHoo  arc  often  met  with,  and  a  few  of 
the  more  powerful  chiefs  used  to  own  jin^als  and 
swivel  guns  ;  but  these  are  a  rarity  nowadays.  They 
make  their  own  coarse  powder  and  use  iron  bullets 
and  slugs,  Tlic  dahs  used  by  all  Kachins  and  Hkamti 
Slians  iKMtli  of  the  Confluence  are  made  In  the  small 
TarenL;  irihe,  who  are  distinct  from  the  Kachins, 
whose  habitat  is  north  of  Hkamti  Long,  and  who 
are  called  by  Mr.  Errol  Gray  "  the  blacksmiths  of 
the  Khakus  "  (North  Kachins).  The  metal  is  very 
durable,  and  the  dahs  arc  made  in  four  varieties,  of 
whic't  the  so-called  "  streaked  "  variety  is  used  onlv 
by  the  upper  classes.  The  Kachip  ■'  ■  ,  their  national 
weapon,  is  about  eighteen  inches  i  ig,  and  differs 
from  that  of  the  Shans  or  Burmans  in  its  curious 
wooden  half  sheath  in  which  lies  the  weapon,  one 
and  a  half  inches  wide  at  the  hilt,  increasing  to  two 
and  a  half  inches  at  the  truncated  tip.  The  back 
is  slightly  curx  ed,  and  the  whole  weapon  wonderfully 
well  balanced.  It  is  used  only  for  cutting,  unlike 
the  Shan  weapon  w  hich  is  sharp-pointed  for  thrusting. 

I  p  to  the  arrival  of  the  British  on  the  scene,  the 
Kachins  were  inveterate  slave  traders,  which  national 
custom  was  kept  up  by  constant  raids.  Their  ideas 
of  war,  like  those  of  the  Shans  and  other  tribes,  are 
chiefly  those  of  sudden  raids,  and  with  few  exceptions 
during  our  troubles  with  them  after  the  annexation 
of  upper  Burma,  they  have  acted  on  the  defensive, 
planning  their  stockaojs  and  earthworks  with  raj.  -iity 
and  skill.  The  ground  ui  front  a"-^  flanks  of  these 
they  stud  with  "  panjis  "  (bam'  -  \es  hardened 
in  fire)  varying  from  a  few  iiichcK  f-)u;-  !"cet  long. 
Being  hidden  in  long  grass  these  are  diiHcult  to  see. 
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iiul  null  nmnini,'  mi  to  tlifiii  uct  seviTc  ami  ottfii 
tatal  wouiuls.  I'lttalls  three  kct  ilccp  "  paiijicd  "  at 
the  bottom  and  neatly  covered  over  are  also  frcciuciitly 
used.  Favourite  spots  for  the  defence  of  tlicir  villages, 
which  Kcnerally  stragylc  among  the  hills  with  primeval 
forest  all  aroiiiul.  are  usually  fouiKl  in  thick  jimule, 
ravines  with  steep  approaches,  or  river  gorges,  where 
the  Kachins  will  block  and  spike  the  approaches  at 
suitable  spots  and  have  their  guns  trained  on  this 
ground  from  above  or  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
yorge,  to  open  on  the  enemy  when  brought  to  a  halt 
by  the  obstruction.  As  a  result  of  many  ditiiculties 
and  losses  when  at  first  British  troops  were  con- 
fronted by  these  Kachin  tactics,  the  following  plan 
was  invariablv  adopted  :  an  advance  guard  of  six  men 
leads,  two  tl.uiking  parties  follow  at  some  ilistance, 
for  in  these  wnoded  regions  troops  are  absolutely 
confined  to  the  one  path  or  track,  and  with  the  latter 
is  a  mountain  gun.  As  soon  as  the  advance  guard 
comes  on  to  the  stockade  or  obstruction,  word  is 
passed  back  and  this  partv  disappears  into  the 
jungle  at  the  side,  'i'he  tl  uikinu  parties  work  at 
once  round  each  side  of  the  defences,  while  the  gun 
is  pushed  forward  to  a  convenient  spot  and  used 
against  the  works,  and  the  main  body  then  ad\ances. 
When  Kachins  attack  they  do  so  at  night,  preferably 
just  before  moonrise.  They  are  not  head-hunters 
like  their  western  brethren,  the  Xagas  of  Assam,  but 
cut  off  the  head  of  an  enemy  in  proof  that  the  Kachin 
brave  has  killed  his  man  ;  they  then  throw  the  head 

awav  as  having  no  further  value. 

i  ",    .1  ^  ...  .1...  ,1.,  :.i  !,..   Ji  K.,,-,. 

come  in  contact  with  them  to  be  \  indict) ve  and 
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trcaclu'i  is;  'nit  im  tloiiht  tlicir  arc  ^oocl  p'ints 
in  tliciu  which  tarctul  tustcrinH  may  hrini^  out.  Fur 
instance,  they  have  been  tried  in  certain  Military 
Police  fiu  talions,  and  those  who  have  had  command 
ot  them  speak  well  of  their  soldierly  qualities  and  the 
readiness  \' ith  whieli  they  come  under  our  notions 
(.*"  lUsciphni  ,  etc.  in  iSycS  they  came  under  fire  tor 
first  til  •  and  acquitted  themselves  in  a  praise- 
-th\  ma  r, 

lyi'  hvin  the  important  and  most  northf'y  of 
fr<  'ions    I  tlie  Kachin  country,  is  .m  the 

w.iu      ii      1,400  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  in 
V  cli^i  t'  n  ..ct  with  the  Chinese  borderland  which 
s  gii  ltd?  d  i)v  the  strong  outposts  east  of  the  river 
of      'na.   Sad'       Seneku,   lltagaw,   and   to  which 
■h.  .  .  been  added  ;   all  of  which  are 

iimn  with  Myitkhyina.    it  lies  in 
>    !-wat(.i\.il  plain,  and  is  now  a  model 
tH.H  - t  well  laid  out,  with  good  roads,  comfort- 
1    AS,  and  well-built   lines   for  a  strong 
Pi  'ce  Uattalion  of  (loorkhas,  who  furnish 
iiiiio>!     .lid  keep  watch  and  ward  over  the  wild 
le-known  country  which  has  frequently 
a'e  of  trouble  either  of  raids,  smuggling, 
r  u       .  ition  difiiculties.    jVIyitkhyina  in  its  early 
da      >    '  rcH  sr.  ic  vicissitud'  ,  and  at  one  time  was 
so    .idl\  i.iu    !  by  Kachins  (1^93)  that  an  undi^nitied 
stampede  01  ill  in  the  place  occurred,  who  fell  back 
on  Bhamo,    It  is  now  connected  with  the  outer  world 
by  railway  to  Mandalay  and  Rangoon. 
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I'm  \r\(;-,  \V\^.  WD  Pamiiays. 

A  description  ot  the  border  people  of  upper  Uiiriua 
would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to  these 
tribes,  who  are  separate  races  dwellint?  in  and  along 
our  north-east  boundaries.  The  Palauiiiis  have  a 
State  ol  their  own,  called  by  the  Shans  "  'I\nvtit,'- 
peng,"  and  bei^^  a  i|uiet,  peaceful  folk,  have  not  come 
much  into  notice.  They  usually  inhabit  the  higher 
hills  in  both  British  and  Chinese  Shan  co.  and 
arc  great  cultivators  of  tea.  Kthnolo"'  .avants 
ilitfer  e()n>iderahlv  as  to  their  origin.  iMck,  one 
coiiiiectinu  them  with  Mon  or  I'ala.  another 
with  Cambodian  origin.  I'Vom  their  own  legends 
they  would  appear  to  have  been  in  Tawngpeng  long 
before  the  downfall  of  the  ancient  Shan  kingdom  of 
Nanchao  about  tlie  middle  of  the  ninth  century. 
They  are  an  uncoutt1-l()okin^  but  industrious  race, 
are  keen  ikiddhists,  but  also  keep  up  a  belief  in  spirits, 
whom  they  worship  in  trees,  hills,  and  rocks.  The 
Chinese  pagoda  on  Loi  Hpra,  for  instance,  is  wor- 
shipped by  them,  as  also  a  very  large  old  tea  tree  at 
l.oi  SenjT  which  was  pianied  i6o  years  ayo.  'I'he  men 
have  now  almost  entirely  atlopted  the  Shan  attire, 
while  their  women  still  keep  up  their  own  tribal 
distinction  in  their  dresses  which  are  right  in  colour, 
consisting  of  a  little  dark  blue  jacket,  a  coloured 
skirt  and  blue  trousers  ;  and  on  the  head  a  larye 
hood  brought  to  a  point  behind  the  head  and  reachinif 
down  over  the  shoulders,  the  ends  >■■  wbich  have 
white  borders  with  ornamental  bits-  .cai-  ',  '^luc, 
and  Mack  \elvet  worked  in.  T.  s;  in.;  it.n  ng 
panels  of  various  colours  let  in,  .  ■      hoic    ac  re 
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tornus  a  plt'asiiii,!y  uay  itfcet  wlu-ii  sii  ii  on  uala  and 
festive  occasions.  Altliough  botli  I'alaui  and  the 
Wa  disclaim  all  connection  with  each  other,  their 
languages  have  shown  conclusively  that  they  must 
have-  IiikI  soim-  common  origin.  The  second  trib;, 
namely,  the  Wa,  state  they  are  a  race  quite  apait 


A   I'M.AfNO  GiRI.. 


from  the  Pahiungs  and  others,  und  are  di\idc'd  !\v  us 
into  wild  and  tame  Was  the  former  hvini^  in  a  com- 
pact block  of  country  beyond  our  north-eastern 
frontier  running  for  one  hundred  miles  or  so  along 
the  Salwccn  and  between  that  river  and  tlie  Mekhong, 
the  hoU!ida:',  =■*  !'"!!'nc!>.  itiHiic'ire,  the  lattv  !i\v!-!!l!-!^ 
inside  our  border   line.    I'hey   are  a  savage  and 
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treacherous  race,  and  till  visited  by  a  British  [Kirty 
in  1S93,  had  ahvavs  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
cannibals,  which  is  not  the  ease.  They  are,  how- 
ever, notorious  head-hunters,  not  with  the  view  of 
success  amongst  the  fair  sex  (as  with  the  Nagas), 
nor  do  they  seem  to  regard  lieads  as  warlike  tokens, 
hut  rather  in  the  light  ot"  protection  against  evil 
spirits  without  a  skull  his  crops  would  fail  or  cattle 
die.  The  heads  are  set  up  on  posts  under  the  avenue 
of  trees  by  which  the  villages  are  approached,  and 
sometimes  can  be  counted  by  hundreds  on  either 
side  of  these  avenues.  It  is  said  they  have  a  tariff 
for  heads,  those  more  dangerous  to  obtain,  such 
as  a  Chinaman's,  being  valued  at  Rs.  50,  but  the 
general  rate  is  from  Rs.  2  to  Rs.  10.  Their  villages, 
unlike  those  of  the  Kachins,  are  built  on  bare  open 
hill  sides  visible  for  miles,  the  only  trees  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  being  those  of  the  stately,  sombre 
avenues  of  approach.  When  heads  are  brought  home 
after  a  raid  a  great  drinking  bout  with  singing  and 
dancing  takes  place,  while  the  war  drum,  a  huge 
tree  trunk  hollowed  out,  leaving  only  a  narrow  strip 
for  the  sound  to  emerge  from,  is  frantically  beaten. 
These  drums,  like  those  of  the  northern  Nagas,  in 
Assam,  give  out  a  deep,  \  ibrating  sound  which  travels 
a  great  distance,  and  are  only  beaten  at  times  of 
crisis  or  of  importance  in  the  community.  In  time 
of  tribal  warfare  a  Wa  village,  and  these  are  often  of 
remarkable  si/c,  mav  be  said  to  be  almost  impregnable. 
They  stand  high  on  hill  slopes  and  are  surrounded 
by  an  earth  rampart  six  to  eight  feet  high,  which  is 
overgrown  with  a  dense  co\ering  ot  thorn  bushes 
and  cactus,  vvhiie  outside  this  again  is  a  very  deep 
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ditch  also  concealed  hv  sllrub^■  and  grass.  The  only 
entrance  is  through  a  Ion;;  sunken  road  often  covered 
to  form  a  sort  of  tunnel  which  is  made  to  wind,  so 
as  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  an  onemy  firing  up 
it.  In  time  of  danger  these  approaches  are  sown 
with  bamboo  spikes  (panjies),  the  whole  forming  a 
defence  most  dilhcult  to  get  through.  The  Was 
grow  a  considerable  amount  of  opium,  which  at  great 
profit  to  themselves  is  taken  by  Shans  and  Chinese. 
They  are  also  heavy  drinkers  of  a  strong  spirit  made 
fn-:.'.  rice,  and  are  good  agriculturists.  Their  dress 
is  conspicuous  in  both  sexes  by  its  scantiness  and 
unattractiveness.  In  hot  weather  neither  wears  any- 
thing except  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  the  men  then 
simply  wearing  a  si.  p  of  cotton  cloth  passed  between 
the  legs  and  tied  round  the  waist  so  that  the  small 
tassled  ends  hang  down  in  front.  The  women's  only 
garment  is  a  short  petticoat  falling  down  from  the 
hips  for  a  few  inches  only,  made  of  coarse  cotton. 
But  as  the  women  are  fair,  shapely,  and  decidedly 
pretty,  perhaps  scantiness  of  attire  is  the  less  to  be 
regretted  As  for  religion,  theirs  is  mostly  that  of 
spirit  worship,  though  a  few  profess  to  be  Buddhists. 
They  bury  their  dead  in  the  village  in  front  of  the 
deceased's  house  with  all  his  personal  ornaments. 
One  writer  on  these  people  states  that  in  spite  of 
their  head-lumting  propensities  which  arise  from  a 
mistaken  agricultural  theory,  the  fear  of  evil  spirits, 
and  not  from  ferocity,  they  are  a  brave,  independent, 
energetic,  and  industrious  lot ;  while  other  tribes 
affirm  that  the  Was  are  not  bad  neighbours. 

North  of  the  Was,  ami  between  tin  in  antl  China 
proper,  cs  rae  the  Lolos  and  Muhsos  ur  Lahus,  tribes 
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of  whom  hut  little  is  known,  and  only  a  few  scattered 
communities  of  the  latter  dwell  in  the  Northern  Shan 
States,  namely,  in  Hsen  Wi  and  Hsipaw.  The  Muhsos 
are  said  to  be  a  warlike  tribe,  and  it  is  known  the 
Chinese  of  Yimnan  have  frequently  heen  in  conflict 
with  them,  and  were  onlv  subdued  as  late  as  1S87, 
when  a  Chinese  ieneral  found  it  necessary  to  use 
Krupp  guns  against  them.  They  are  very  expert 
cross-bowmen,  and  their  arrows  are  often  poisoned. 
Prince  Henri  d'Orlcans  travelled  through  their  country 
in  1S95,  and  speaks  of  them  as  having  heen  at  one 
time  Buddhists,  though  now  they  have  mostly  reverted 
to  their  old  spirit  worship.  He  also  states  they  have 
a  written  character  not  unlike  Chinese,  and  assumes 
the  Lolos  and  Muhsos  to  be  practically  the  same 
tribe. 

The  L(j1os  occupv  country  in  south  Ssii-ehuan, 
near  the  Ssij-chuan  and  Yiinnan  border,  and  are  de- 
scribed as  a  tall,  energetic  race.  They  mix  a  great 
deal  with  the  Chinese,  and  have  a  written  character 
ref  v  ^  bling  that  called  Indo-Pali,  haviui;  its  origin  in 
picture-writing.  They  burn  their  dead,  and  have  a 
curious  form  of  religion  based  on  a  belief  in  a  future 
state  of  retribution.  In  a  few  cases  only  have  Lolos 
adopted  Buddhism.  Mr.  Hosie,  who  in  1883  jour- 
neyed from  Chengtu,  the  capital  of  Ssii-chuan  to 
Yiinnanfu,  passed  through  their  country,  and  records 
the  number  of  Chinese  garrisons  in  mud  torts  in 
the  valleys  to  control  this  people,  while  the  hill 
country  is  left  severely  alone  by  them.  In  fact,  the 
Lolos,  who  appeared  a  warlike,  truculent  race  and 
are  continually  raiding,  were  distinctly  hekl  in  dread 
by  the  Ciiinese.    1  rom  the  strongly  stockaded  Chinese 
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outposts  and  guard-liouses,  (.'vcrytliing  pointed  to 
beinjf  in  a  dangerous  localitv,  and  parties  of  Celestial 
soldiery  armed  with  old  niuskets,  swords,  and  halberts, 
escorted  him  through  the  Lolo  country  for  days. 
In  his  travels  through  this  country  and  southern 
Yunnan,  I'rince  Henri  d'Orleans  speaks  of  the  seasons 
wet  or  dry  being  fa-  less  marked  than  in  the  country 
further  south  and  nearer  Burma.  The  climate  of  the 
u[  ,>er  Mekhong  appears  very  dry,  even  in  the  summer 
there  is  a  very  small  rainfall  only.  This  changes 
again  further  north,  where  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Attent/e  and  Ouisifu,  two  rainy  seasons  occur,  namely, 
July  to  September  and  again  in  February,  the  latter 
being  the  heavier.  The  Salween  valley,  being  covered 
with  dense  vegetation,  is  far  damper  than  that  of  the 
Mekhong,  and  in  the  upper  Irrawadi  basin  he  says 
the  two  seasons  are  well  marked,  and  the  summer 
rains  are  abundant.  Here  in  winter  they  noticed  a 
remarkable  and  continuous  absence  of  wind,  a  con- 
dition obtaining  nowhere  else  in  their  long  journey 
from  Tonkin  to  Assam.  Except  on  the  peaks  of 
Likiang,  Dokerla,  and  Pemachou,  there  appeared  to 
be  no  perennial  snow  in  this  part  of  western  Yunnan, 
but  the  party  found  the  ranges  dividing  the  Mekhong, 
Salween,  and  Irrawadi,  and  the  Mekhong  from  the 
Yiang-tse-kiang,  to  be  deep  in  snow  from  December 
to  May,  and  no  crossings  are  feasible  then.  He  also 
states  that  in  winter  it  is  impossible  to  cross  from  the 
Mekhong  to  the  Salween  further  north  than  Lao  or 
Fey-long-kiao.  which  lie  a  little  west  of  Taiifu. 

This  tally  of  Upper  Burman  border  tribes  would  be  in- 
complete without  reference  to  the  Panthays,  whose  chief 
settlement  on  our  side  of  the  frontier  is  at  Pan  Long  in 
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the  North  Shan  State  of  S(iii-inii.  'I'heir  proper 
habitat  is,  however,  south  of  'I'ahfu  ami  also  in  .^h)mein 
(Ten^vueli),  and  they  are  i<no\vn  to  us  as  being  traders 
and  muleteers  on  the  dilferent  trade  routes  between 
southern  China  a.id  Burma.  They  are  Mahomedans, 
and  are  descendants  of  Mahomedan  military  emi- 
grants who  settled  in  far-otf  times  and  married  C'liinese 
wives.  Mahomedanism  reaehed  China  throngii  the 
more  eastern  eunquests  of  Tamerlane,  when  numbers 
of  his  soldiery  remained  behind  in  the  Chinese  pro- 
vinces of  Kansu  and  Yunnan.  The  Panthays  are  a 
line  and  not  unwarlike  raee.  as  their  conflicts  with 
the  Chinese  in  the  last  seventy  years  go  to  show  ; 
who  only  crushed  out  the  rebellion  by  a  series  ot 
ruthless  massacres  of  the  Panthays,  which  chroniclers 
state  cost  seven  millions  of  lives  between  Chinese 
weapons  and  the  plague,  which  disease  broke  out  in 
the  decimated  region,  spread  in  1893  to  Hong  Kong, 
and  three  vears  later  to  Bonibay. 

All  this  part  of  our  borderland,  where  Shans, 
Panthays,  and  Palaungs  are  met  with,  has  attracted 
all  who  have  made  acquaintance  with  it — its  hills 
and  vallevs,  woods  and  plains,  picturesque  peoples, 
affording  constant  change  to  the  mind  and  delight 
to  the  eye.  The  writer  in  1901  travelled  across 
from  the  Naga  hills  and  reached  the  Irrawadi  at 
Katha,  and  the  scenes  and  interests  impressed  them- 
selves on  him  greatly  so  that  possibly  a  part  of  his 
wanderings  about  the  Hhamo  border  may  interest 
others.  At  Katha  he  was  once  more  in  reach  of 
civilised  methods  of  travelling,  and  on  a  comfortable 
steamer  journeying  up  river,  passing  SluvcLni,  noted 
justly  (from  what  he  saw)  for  the  good  looks  of  its 
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ladies,  antl  'riifmyaw  Islaiui,  wln^ic  laruc  fairs  arc 
held,  and  immense  numbers  oi  delicately  shaped 
white  pagodas  stand  out  amongst  the  general  greenery. 
The  lower  Defile,  seven  and  a  half  miles  long,  was 
entered  at  daybreak,  and  here  the  hills  rise  straight 
from  the  river's  edye,  which  in  one  place  narrows 
from  700  to  250  yards  across.  The  entrance  to  the 
Defile,  with  a  little  golden  pagoda  built  some  way 
up  a  tremendous  precipice,  is  particularly  striking. 
At  Bhamo,  which,  it  is  interesting  to  know,  held  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eiuhternth  century  an  I-Jit^lish 
factory,  of  which  the  brick  ruins  in  old  Bhamo.  near 
the  Taping  river,  are  still  pointed  out,  he  found  he 
was  in  time  to  join  in  with  Captain  L.  of  the  Military 
Police  Battalion,  who  was  going  out  seventy  miles 
east  on  to  the  Chinese  border  to  locate  a  new  out- 
post. His  company  of  Sikhs  had  gone  ahead  a  few 
days,  so  we  followed,  riding  thirteen  miles  to  A'ansi 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  thence  seventeen  miles 
up  hill,  along  a  vile  road  through  dense  forest  to 
Warraboon  at  the  top  of  the  range.  The  rains  were 
just  over,  and  traders  were  beginning  to  trek  down 
to  Bhamo  from  China  and  the  Shan  States,  c  '  the 
road  every  now  and  then  would  be  blocked  by  droves 
of  Shan  cattle  or  Panthay  mules  with  their  loads  of 
merchandise  carried  on  peculiar-shaped  pack  saddles 
which  are  not  fastened  f)n  to  the  animals  as  ours  would 
be,  but  keep  position  by  balance.  I'lie  loads  are 
very  easily  and  quickly  lifted  on  and  off,  and  no  sore 
backs  were  noticed.  The  leading  animals  in  these 
droves  had  most  musical  bells  attached  to  their  head- 
gear, which  echoed  througl'.  the  forest  and  along  tlie 
hill  sides  in  a  most  attractne  manner.    Down  below 
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in  Bhamo  it  was  still  hot  ami  stiitiy,  Imt  W'anahooii 
at  4,400  tVct  was  ilistinctly  and  pleasantly  cold,  and 
the  evening  view  over  the  Irrawadi  from  an  open 
spur  near  a  Kachin  rest-house  in  which  we  spent 
the  night  was  exceedingly  fine.  The  next  day  the 
road  followed  the  top  of  the  range  for  some  miles 
till  the  small  bamboo  rest-house  at  Nainkai  was 
reached,  in  which  we  rested  and  tiffined.  The  hill 
sides  about  here  at  this  season  were  covered  with  a 
creeper,  whose  masses  of  close  white  blossoms  gave 
the  appearance  of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  I'^ir  oft, 
and  below,  a  glimpse  was  obtained  of  the  Shweli 
valley  backed  bv  the  distant  blue  mountains  of  the 
Shan  States  and  China.  That  evening  Pungkan  was 
reached,  and  we  found  a  small  two-roomed  grass 
and  bamboo  "  basha  "  had  been  run  up  for  us  by  the 
Sikhs  who  had  arrived  and  had  hutted  themselves 
in  rows  of  similar  shelters  on  an  open  stretch  of  yrass 
land  a  little  south  of  the  village  and  close  to  the 
border,  which  here  is  the  Namwan  stream.  The 
next  two  days  were  spent  in  selecting  an  advanta- 
geous site  for  the  new  outpost,  in  pegging  out  the 
traces  for  its  earthwork  defences,  and  in  fishing  the 
neighbouring  stream,  but  with  indifferent  success. 
The  weather  was  now  glorious  and  the  views  delight- 
ful, especially  about  evening,  while  at  that  time  the 
chimes  from  the  diiTerent  Shan  monasteries  added 
to  one's  pleasure.  The  first  evening  there  will  not 
be  easily  forgotten.  We  were  lounging  ami  smoking 
by  our  small  hut,  near  by  the  Sepoys  prepai  ^  their 
evening  meals,  and  to  our  front  long  stretches  of  turf 
land  sloping  gentlv  down  to  the  Shweli  river  six  miles 
off  and  rolling  through  richly  cultivated  country, 
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Ih  voiuI  tlic  mountains  of  south-west  China,  with  the 
last  t^low  of  sunset  linyeriu^  on  thcni.  To  our  left 
and  one  and  a  half  miles  away,  a  long  wooded  spur 
dipping  into  the  main  valley,  and  at  its  lower  end 
a  picturesque  Chinese  fort  (Loieng),  Pungkan  village 
lying  about  mid-way  b<  ween  it  and  our  hut.  We 
were  talking  of  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  view,  the 
shadows  letigtheii,  the  sunlight  fades  on  tiie  scene, 
when  suddenly  a  burst  of  most  glorious  bell  music 
rises  from  the  Pungkan  monastery  and  floats  across 
to  us  ;  we  sit  up  and  listen  intently,  the  chimes  rise 
and  fall,  swelling,  mysterious,  toueliing  music  ;  two 
far-otf  monasteries  take  it  up  faintly,  and  Ixfore  we 
realised  it,  the  glorious  scjunds  had  ceased,  a  heavy 
silence  succeeded,  and  both  of  us  agreed  it  was  most 
beautiful  but  all  too  short.  Our  third  day  in  these 
parts  was  spent  in  a  visit  to  the  great  fair  at  Namkwam, 
ten  miles  across  the  main  valley.  .\n  early  start  was 
made,  and  also  an  unsuccessful  stalk  after  geese  on 
the  river,  but  the  birds  were  too  wary.  This  fair 
was  on  a  very  large  scale  on  the  outskirts  of  a  moderate 
sized  town,  where  many  years  ago  we  had  had  an 
outjiost.  Lines  and  lines  of  booths  were  crowded 
with  thousands  of  wild,  strange  types  of  humanity 
—Burmese,  Chinese,  Shans,  Kachins,  and  Yawyins, 
their  women  with  scanty  coloured  skirts,  heavy  cane 
gartering  and  marvellous  hair  arrangements  ;  and 
Palaungs,  whose  ladies  encircle  their  sturdy  waists 
with  endless  coils  of  cane,  wear  silk  trouserines,  and 
carry  a  heavy  knife  sticking  in  their  girdle.  All  sorts 
of  curios  and  weapons  could  be  picked  up  here,  as 
well  as  good  silk  and  the  pretty  home-made  cloths 
beloved  and  distinctive  of  the  ditferent  tribes.  But 
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c'\tn  Ik'IT  iii;in\  stalls  ilis|iia\rci  tawcliA  hiriiiinuliam 
aiul  MaiK'lifstfr  li'khIs  ami  ciicap  Aiiifricaii  (.i^arcttcs 
in  thousaiuis  !  .Mixed  up  with  these  were  (.juite 
invitintr  confectioners,  whose  refreshment  stalls 
were  always  crowded  ;  while  here  and  there  one 
stiiinbk'cl  across  the  same  old  t^aiiie  the  three- 
card  trick,  or  thiiiihles  aiul  peas  alwavs  presidcil 
over  by  an  acute-looking  old  Chinaman  who  in  every 
case  seemed  to  be  doing  a  roaring  trade.  Not  far 
off  was  the  cattle  fair  with  large  numbers  of  excellent 
little  Shan  ponies,  mules,  and  cows  picketctl  in  long 
lines  tor  sale.  Towards  noon  the  'Tsawha  (chief), 
hearing  of  our  presence,  sent  word  hoping  we  would 
rest  and  spend  the  heat  of  the  day  in  his  house,  which 
we  gladly  did — eating  our  tiffin  in  what  I  suppose 
might  have  been  called  his  audience  hall,  a  fine,  large, 
airy  timber  structure,  raised  otl'  the  ground  on  piles, 
with  a  large  number  of  spears,  dahs,  and  old  muskets 
ranged  round  the  walls.  The  illustrious  host,  to- 
gether with  his  notables,  sat  quietly  round  watching  us 
eat  w  ith  evident  interest  ;  but  conversation  Ian 
guished,  for  our  only  interpreter  knew  ver\  little 
Hindustani,  liefore  leaving  we  persuaded  our  host 
to  let  us  see  and  photo  him  in  all  his  silken  finery, 
and  a  very  attractive  group  he  and  his  two  senior 
officials  made.  With  this  a  most  delightful  border 
outing  came  to  an  end,  and  Bhamo  was  reached 
again  three  days  later. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


THE  NAGA  TRIBES 

Tin;  siatcssiul  attack  in  February,  1913,  of  the 
IVans-Dikkii  Xa^as  on  a  column  of  Military  Police 
has  turiit'd  a  certain  amount  of  attention  to  the  tribes 
of  \agas  who,  though  not  actually  living  on  the 
North  Eastern  Frontier,  are  sufficiently  near  to  it 
and  lia\e  a  sufhciently  interesting  history  to  warrant 
their  hein^  included  in  this  volume.  'I'he  name  hv 
which  they  are  now  usually  known,  namely,  Xaga, 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  snakes  as  some 
think,  but  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  "  nanga  " — 
naked.  Of  all  the  people  in  north-east  Assam  these 
are  the  most  powerful,  and  have  given  us  more  persis- 
tent trouble  sin-e  iHt,2  than  any  others.  Thev 
inhabit  the  hill  country  south  of  the  Brahmaputra 
valley  from  the  Singphos  to  the  North  Cachar  hills, 
and  are  divided  into  four  big  tribal  sections — Angami, 
Sema,  Aoh,  Lhota  uid  two  smaller  ones  -Rcngma 
and  Ivacclia  Xagas.  Of  these,  the  first-named  have 
proved  the  most  turbulent  and  warlike.  Their  origin 
is  rather  doubtful,  some  savants  ascribing  a  Mon- 
golian origin,  namely,  that  they  are  an  offshoot  of  the 
very  earliest  migration  from  the  neifi^hbourhood  of 
the  Kiunlung  range  as  carried  out  first  by  the  Chins, 
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who  located  thc.nst-lvis  t.n  to  tlu-  smitli  in  the  hills 
between  the  Lushais  and  the  Irrawaili  valley.  Others 
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in  the  past  have  thought  that  they  can  trace  their 
origin  ro  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  who  in  some  far-off 
age,  it  is  surmised,  may  have  trekked  north  through 
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till-  Sti.iil>,  l\ ii.isst  rilu,  Miutlirm  IJnnn.i,  aiitl  Ai.ik.iii. 
until  tlicy  wcic  ls'.»uglit  Id  a  slaiul>till  h\  citliLi  tli' 
vast  walls  of  tht  Himalayas  or  by  tlic  s  ;athward 
trend  of  Mongolian  peoples.  They  recognise  a  slight 
resemblance  in  matters  of  counting,  naims  lor 
tlonustic'  impKinr.its,  in  ;i  \\a\  vilh'.uc  an  liitcct uif, 
anil  thiir  licad-liuntinL;  proiun^itits,  to  those  ot  tlic 
Dyaks  ;  while  their  love  for  nmrinc  shells  (which 
they  part  with  but  rarely)  may  seem  to  point  to  a 
Inuniu  lionif  near  the  sea  ;  thuU'.  !i  imw  tluy  an-  i 
t.ir  iiilaml  n-^idiii','  I'oinniiinitv.  I'lu.'  Ial<  (nl.-cl 
|.  Jdliiiston,  t(.iiiuTl\'  I'olitital  A^fiit  at  Maiupur, 
alliuk  to  this  uka  of  a  far  southern  origiiial  home 
for  th  \agas  ;  while  the  traditions  of  the  Maram 
tribe  ot  N'agas  on  the  la-t  >>(  the  Barail  raii^e  i^n  to 
show  that  tlu'ir  oriuinal  liiunc  was  somru lure  tar 
to  tlu'  south  of  v\here  thev  are  now.  It  is  perhaps 
v.orthv  of  notiee  thai  tiie  tribe  of  Kukis  (Lushais) 
with  similar  characteristics  are  still  moving  north  ; 
while  across  in  Burma  the  great  Kachin  tribes  have 
been  steaclilv  pressin^  south  even  to  our  ila\ .  Hut 
this  oKI  theorv  has  praetieally  exi'^'odeti,  and  ii  is  now 
detinitelv  decided  that  this  people  belong  to  a  ri.ibet(j- 
Burman  stock.  The  Nagas,  particularly  the  Angamis, 
are  an  athletic  and  by  no  means  a  bad-looking  race, 
and  are  in  religion  spirit  worshippers.  They  are, 
for  sa\ai,'es.  a  moral  raee.tlie  same  enstoins  in  marriatje 
obtaining  with  them  as  with  the  Kachins  already 
dealt  with.  Their  weapons  are  spears  seven  feet  long 
and  over,  and  short  assegais  which  are  thrown  with 
great  skill  for  twenty-fix e  yar  ant.!  more,  a  heavy 
battle-axe,  or  "  (.iao,"  and  at  01.  time  thev  possessed 
a  considerable  number  of  old  muzzle-loading  guns, 
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which  have  now  been  gnidually  taken  from  them. 
Their  villages  are  built  liiyh  on  the  hills,  strongly 
defended  with  stockades,  stout  walls  and  "  panjied  " 
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ditches.  The  approaches  to  most  of  these  are  along 
narrow  winding  sunken  paths,  not  unlike  those  of  the 
Was  in  Burma.  All  Xagas  are  head-hunters,  their 
women  being  the  chief  incentive  to  this  pursuit,  as 
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yirls  will  not  look  on  men  with  tiuour  who  have  not 
taken  heads  or  been  in  raids.  Since  our  taking  over 
the  Naga  hills  this,  of  course,  has  ceased  ;  but  even 
of  late  vears  it  has  oecurred  that  women  have  in- 
duced men  desiring  their  favours  to  <j;o  across  the 
border  and  take  a  head.  Anv  are  considered  ot 
value  -man's,  woman's,  or  child's —;ind  it  is  curious 
to  note  that  where  some  of  the  tribes  adorn  their 
shields  and  house  fronts  with  rough  emblems  of  heads 
taken,  ometimes  one  will  see  a  head  repi-esented 
u|isidc  (.lown  this  ha\  ing  been  taken  in  pure  murcler. 
i  hus  do  they  make  some  slight  tiistinction  between 
a  fairly  taken  head  and  one  unfairly  taken.  Angami 
girls  have  their  heads  shaved  clean  until  they  marry, 
when  thev  'jrow  their  hair  ;  so  that  the  interesting 
bride  bv  her  bristlv  pate  is  at  once  di\incd,  with 
whom,  as  one  writer  puts  it,  "  the  orange  blossoms 
of  virginity  are  never  seen  by  her  husband."  Kaccha 
Nagas,  who  are  closely  allied  to  the  .Angamis  and 
dwell  just  south  of  them,  who  dress  similarly,  and 
whose  villages  are  stuall  and  houses  ditferent  from  their 
neiglibours,  displav  a  tribal  dress  distinction  only 
through  their  women,  tlie  edges  of  whose  short,  bright 
petticoats  are  embroidered  with  the  tribal  pattern. 
Their  girls  do  not  shave  the  head,  but  grow  the  hair 
fairlv  long  and  cut  it  into  a  deep  fringe  o\  cr  the 
forehead,  with  rather  pleasing  effect.  The  Kaccha 
Nagas  are  a  cheery  and  musical  folk,  the  former 
quality  being  shown  in  their  dances  to  which  they 
are  devoted  and  in  which  they  are  graceful  performers. 
These  dances  are  of  a  quick  "  heel  and  toe  "  move- 
ment, either  in  pairs  or  (juartets  of  both  sexes,  and 
are  not  unhkc  our  Highiand  dances.     I  heir  singing 
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is  curious  no  words,  and  of  the  nature  ot  an  anti- 
phonal  chant,  whicli  is  very  cUcctix c. 

Angami  dances  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  wild 
leaping,  and  they  are  unmusical  save  for  a  rather  sad, 
lonu-draw  n-out  chant.  The  eastern  Anuamis  of  the 
Kopanied/a  ranye  ha\e  a  most  curious  form  of  sintiin^. 
A  Httle  party  ot  young  men  and  girls  will  form  two 
separate  circles,  girls  in  one,  men  in  the  other,  with 
a  leader  in  the  centre  of  each.    The  singing  is  "  bouche 
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ferniee,"  and  one  has  to  he  close  to  hear  well.  Hoth 
circles  accord  with  each  other  in  the  air,  wliich  is 
most  soft  and  pleasing.  Oddly  enough,  with  all  their 
warlike  tendencies,  the  Angamis  are  great  traders, 
continually  being  seen  in  distant  parts  of  the  Assam 
valley,  while  they  have  been  known  to  go  even  as  far 
as  Calcutta  and  Rangoon. 

1  lie  .\oh  Xagas  are  found  from  the  Doyany  river 
almost  to  liie  gieal  heud  of  the  Dikkoo  river  as  it 
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cinci'ms  troin  the  hills  into  the  plains,  and  they 
occupy  the  three  ranges  of  hills  lying  between  the 
latter  river  and  the  Assam  valley.  Neither  this  tribe 
nor  their  neighbours,  the  Semas,  have  given  us  very 
great  trouble  in  the  past,  though  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  punish  for  minor  raids  now  and  then, 
and  to  tinally  take  oyer  the  countries  of  both  tribes. 
Aohs  are  divided  into  two  big  clans — the  "  Chungli  " 
and  the  "  IVIongsin."    These  are  difficult  to  recog- 
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nise  ordinarily,  as  the  dress  is  the  same  in  both  ;  each 
favour  certain  localities,  and  their  women  denote  the 
tribal  distinction  in  the  tattooed  ornamentation  of  their 
legs  from  ankle  to  knee  one  having  a  diamond 
pattern  (Chungli),  the  other  plain  circles  rcund  the 
calf  (Mongsin),  both  being  finished  ofT  with  arrow 
heads  at  the  knees.  The  coitTure  of  an  Aoh  woman 
is  most  elaborate,  the  hair  being  eoiletl  into  a  large 
ornate  "  bun  "  behind,  which  is  added  to  with  false 
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plaits  twisted  in  with  toils  ot  white  cotton  wool  and 
with  brass  hair  pins  ;  the  whole  bciiie;  supported  on 
either  side  bv  enormous  heavy  brass  earrings  wiiich 
arc  passed  tlu-ouyh  the  heU\  of  the  ear  and  kept  in 
place  by  a  string  over  the  top  of  the  head.  Aniongst 
the  Aohs,  for  the  preservation  of  order  on  the  bord  .r, 
the  Xaga  Hill  Military  Police  Hattalion  have  a  st»,)n<r 
outpost  at  Mogokchanu  (iuncty-h\e  miles  north  ot 
Kohima)  ot  a  hundred  ritles  m  an  earthwork  fort, 
and  another  of  fiftv  rifles  stockaded  at  Tamlu,  forty- 
five  miles  further  north-east.  Both  posts  ha\e  yood 
rifle  ranges  and  drill  grounds,  and  are  rationed  trom 
Moriani  and  Nazira  respectively,  which  lie  in  the 
plains,  and  with  which  they  are  connected  by  good 
bridle  paths. 

The  Rengma  and  Lhota  Nagas  are  uninteresting 
people  with  dirty  persons  and  villages.  The  latter 
are  chietlv  notetl  for  the  very  excellent  domestic 
servants  thev  make. 

In  the  extreme  north  of  the  Xaga  hills  are  the 
Lengta  Xagas,  a  feeble  tribe  allied  to  the  strong, 
fighting  clans  of  the  Trans-Dikkoo  country,  but  who 
are  terrible  opium  eaters  ami  incapable  ot  any  heavy 
work.  Thev,  or  rather  their  meiikind,  used  to  go 
naked,  but  of  late  years  they  have  adopted  a  small 
blue  loin  cloth. 

The  Sema  Xagas  are  the  next  largest  tribe  to  the 
Aohs  and  Anuaniis,  but  are  not  cpiite  so  warlike  as  the 
latter.  Thev  are  dixided  into  two  large  clans,  namely, 
the  "  Vepatomi,"  or  those  dwelling  in  the  low  hills 
about  the  Doyang  valley,  and  the  "  Zjhumomi  " 
Semas.  who  occupy  the  higher  ranges  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  'Pita  and  Tizoo  rivers.    'Phese  latter 
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are  a  fine  sturdy  race,  and  have  chiefs  among  them 
'.vith  real  power  to  rule-.  Sciiias  arc,  ho\\c-vcr,  notori- 
ous tliic'vcs  aiul  drunkards.  How  tar  cast  tlicy  extend 
beyond  the  'Pita  river  is  at  present  unknown.  The 
customs  of  many  of  these  tribes  are  interesting  and 
pecuHar.  As  stated  before,  all  marry  when  adults, 
and  all  girls  and  young  men  can  consort  openly 
together  till   marriage.     Village  arrangements  and 
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architecture  are  different  in  each  tribe,  the  iVngamis 
having  the  larger  more  permanently  built  houses,  the 
Renginas  and  Lliotas  building  smaller  and  meaner- 
looking  dwellings,  the  Aohs  .  d  Lenytas  again  living 
in  large  villages,  the  individual  houses  being  lightly 
built  of  bamboo  and  standing  high  off  the  ground 
on  piles.  Angamis,  Kacchas,  Lhotas,  and  Rengmas 
bury  in  their  villages,  Aohs  smoke  dry  the  late 
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lamented  and  then  lay  him  on  a  high  sort  of  trtstlc 
thatched  over,  on  which  they  hani^  his  oniainents 
and  cloths  and  stand  his  weapons  in  front.  I'he 
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trestles  with  the  dead  are  placed  on  either  side  of 

the  bi:;  avenMe'-:  by  whirli  ths-  villages  are 

approached.    In  the  rains,  when  dry  wood  is  scarce 
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and  smokini,'  a  corpse  loiiq  and  tedious  work,  they 
are  often   placed  on  their  trestles  with  the  proeess 
only  half  completed  ;  and  the  passage  of  these  avenues 
is  then  not  a  matter  of  pleasure  for  those  of  delicate 
nostrils.    In  the  north  of  the  district  at  Tamlu  and 
over  amongst  the  Trans-Dikkoo  people,  their  dead 
are  plaeed  in  rouuh-hew  n  Ing  eothns,  or  are  carefully 
wrappeii  round  with  lea\es,  which  are  then  lodged 
up  in  big  trees  near  the  villages,  the  head  in  some 
clans  being  wrenched  off  and  laid  at  the  base  of  the 
tree.    As  wind  and  weather  work  upon  the  trees  and 
coffins  these  are  often  dislotlged,  and  the  scene  is 
then  more  gruesome  than  curious.    In  dress  Angamis 
and  Aohs  are  the  most  picturt.sque  in  their  war  paint 
with  short  black  sort  of  kilt  or  a  sporran,  both  adorned 
with  cowrie  shells,  ivory  or  brass  armlets,  cane  head- 
dress mounting  the  tail  feathers  of  the  toucan,  coloured 
cane  leggings,  huge  white  seashells  worn  at  tiie  back 
of  the  neck,  and  their  daos  and  spears  with  fringes 
of  gaily  dyed  hair.    Aoh  women  wear  a  long  blue 
shawl  covering  them  entirely,  while  the  Angami  wears 
a  short  brightlv  striped  petticoat  and  small  coloured 
shawl    with   brass   bangles   and    large   necklaces  of 
shells,   coloured   beads,  and   rough  cut  cornelians. 
Semas  and  Rengmas  are  the  least  attractive  in  attire, 
which  is  exceedingly  scanty.    In  the  north  round 
Tamlu  and  at  Lakr  a  a  little  further  east  the  people 
go  nude  ;    the  men  only  in  the  former,  both  sexes 
in  the  latter,  and  it  certainly  made  us  feel  at  first 
somewhat  awkward  when  the  ujoo  expedition  entered 
Lakma  to  be  confronted  by  the  villagers  about  their 
business  in  what  Trilby  called  the  "  nil  together," 
and  see  men  and  girls  chaffing  each  other  with  nothing 
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but  necklace  and  armlets  on.  l-Iast  of  the  Anyriiiiis 
tome  other  elans  who  disearil  clothes,  nanjely,  the 
Sohemi  folk  ;uul  the  T.mkhiil  Nayas,  whose  riny- 
\vearin^  iiahit  has  aroused  much  curiosity  ;  though 
these  latter  are  only  actually  nude  in  the  heat.  But 
as  these  people  come  under  Manipur,  they  are  outside 
the  scope  of  this  hook. 

As  regards  cultix  ation,  two  metliods  are  ohser\  eil 
by  tiiese  tribes  the  Anj^amis  mostly  cultivate  on 
terraced  hill  sides,  all  other  tribes  by  the  system 
called  "  jhooming,"  namely  clearing  strips  of  hill 
side  of  jungle  which  is  burnt  on  the  ground,  the  ash 
makinti  a  tjootl  iiumure.  Several  crops  are  thrown  on 
it  annually,  and  the  soil  is  very  soon  impoverished. 
The  community  then  clear  fresh  hill  sides,  the  former 
land  being  allowed  to  recuperate  for  some  ten  years 
bv  means  of  the  jungle  which  soon  covers  it  ayain. 
To  a  stnuiucr  sudtkniy  arriving  in  the  Anyami 
country  notiiint;  strikes  him  with  greater  surprise  and 
admiration  than  the  beautiful  terraced  cultivation 
which  meets  the  eye  ever^'where,  on  gentle  hill  slopes, 
sides  and  bottoms  of  valleys,  in  fact,  wherever  the  land 
can  be  utilised  in  thi<  way.  In  preparation,  upkeep, 
and  irriyatioii,  the  \  \  greatest  care  is  taken,  far  in  ex- 
cess of  anythiiig  seen  \n  the  nortli-west  1  linialayas.  The 
appearance  of  the  countryside  for  miles  south  of 
Kohima,  for  instance,  is  such  as  to  suggest  the  handi- 
work and  labour  of  a  far  higher  order  of  people  than 
these  wikl  Xaga?.  These  terraced  fields  are  often 
bordered  with  dwart  alder  bushes,  are  carefully  irri- 
gated by  an  elaborate  system  of  channels  bringing 
Waaler  down  from  mountain  streams,  and  lu.Kuriant 
crops  of  rice  are  grown  on  them.    To  pass  through 
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the  valley  wliiri.'  slaiul  tlu'  (no  powcitiil  \iIlaL;cs  of 
Klioiioiua  ami  Mozcma  duriiiL:  laic  ( )ctohcr  when  tlic 
crops  arc  ripe  is  indeed  a  delight  tor  the  eye  —a 
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veritable  golden  valley.  The  further  soutli  and  east 
one  goes  beyond  this  tribe  the  less  attention  is  paid 
to  tills  form  of  cultivation,  though  it  is  still  found 
in  the  hills  away  east  of  Bhamo  ;  but  in  upper  fiurma 
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the  "  jliiH.nun^  "  system,  or  *'  tawnya,"  as  the  Bur- 
mese call  it,  is  tar  more  in  vojjuc.    Amongst  all  these 
Naga  tribes  social  customs  demaiul  that  tlu-  voiinir 
unin.irrii'd  nu-n  sleep  in  a  house  set  apart  tor  them  ; 
ulnle  in  some  tnlxs,   ueh  ;.s  the  Auhs,  the  immarried 
also  sleep  together  in  a  small  house  apart  from 
their  families.    Where  the  youni;  m   i  reside  is  known 
as  the  "  dekha  chan^."  and  in  it  are  hunt,'  spods  ot 
the  chase,  of  war,  and  weapons.    Amon^sl  the  Aohs, 
Senui-^,  i.aniTtas,  and    Trans-l )ikkoo  Nagas  arc  seen 
"  Moran-s,  "  not  unlike  those  found  m  Borneo  amonR 
the  Dyak  villages,  namely,  large  substantial  timber 
and  thatehed  houses  of  peculiar  shape,  one  <.t"  whieli 
stands  el..se  to  tlie  entrance  of  the  "  khel,"  or  parish 
,MU'   nimht   call  It,  into  which  all   Naga  villages  are 
d.vided  up.     Alongside  of  these  "  Morangs,"  which 
are  of  the  nature  of  guard-houses,  stands  the  war 
drum  hollowed  out  of  a  huge  tree  trunk,  and  beaten 
ill  tmus  of  peril  to  the  eoniinunity  to  call  tl>e  men 
back  troin  the  distant  tields,  or  on  .)Ccasioi\s  of  festivity 
and  ceremonial.     I  hc  sound  emitted  is  deep,  vibra- 
ting, and  travels  far.    .\ll  young  men  have  to  put  m 
a  certain  period  of  duty  at  the  "  Moran-,"'  whieli 
forms  a  rude  sort  of  militarv  system,  and  .vhen  ended 
the  man  cuts  a  slab  of  a  certain  tree  and  sets  it  up 
in  front  of  the  guard  house,  in  token  that  his  tour 
of  duty  is  over.    Amongst  these  tribes  heads  taken 
and  other  tropliics  of  war  are  hung  in  their  "  Morangs,'" 
and  s.niie  of  the  enormous  timbers  supporting  the 
n„,t"s  will   be  found   elaborately  carved  with  repre- 
sentations of  elephants,  li/ards,  toucan  heads  (the 
greater  hornbill),  and  nude  human  figures.    All  th.cse 
tribes  are  head-hunters,  but  such  trophies  are  seldom 
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sttii  on  our  -iiK    ><(  tin-  Ixudtt   nnwuhn^  ;  llioiu^li 
i'lst  atidss  (lu  Dikkoo  ri\tr  (tlu'  honlii)  tln>  pastiiiic 
!■>  1  ilult't  'l   111  as  \  ii;()n»ii>^ly  as  cm  i  .     I'lic  writer 
rt  alls       niu'  sriMi,  wln-n  at  Yasim  village  on  a  punitive 
-xfxdiii  ■«>  in  n)00,  tin-  two  hcailnit-n's  house  fronts 
uiiirncil.   iiK.'  with  'hit i\ -m\cii.  the  othti  with  huty- 
two,  I'Mni  111   -kn'l-.  atlai  lii<i  to  a  soit  <>i  trtlh-  \\nrk, 
cacli  >ktil!  bfi'iy  cinhcilishii,!  wilh  a  goat's  lioin  lived 
Mil  eai  ii  >ulc-.    Hksc  people  arc  usually  very  friendly 
dispo^.d,  coiirtii>iis  in  their  independent  way,  and 
willii.y  til  assist  I'liropeans.    It  is  only  in  thi  luatt  r 
pro\iinit\    tc  '    !    hi  achpiarter  stations  aiul   ei\  ihsa- 
•  ,,n  tl.  if  th.  .   pKa-aiii  qualities  are  found  somewhat 
.  knit;,     \iuel    nler. ourse  with  ICuropeans  seems  to 
breed  bat!  manners,  impertinence,  and  refusal  of  aid  ; 
and  it   must   In     -aid    that   the  iiamperiiiL;  of  them 
freipii  iitlv  h\    l-.ii'jhsli   ollieials.  and   the  absence  of 
adequate  punishment  for  insolenee,  has  only  tostered 
these    undesirable    feelings.    Most    Naga  villages- 
certainlv  amongst  the  Angamis    have  wealthy  funds 
from  which  they  pay  with  ease  tiie  paltry  fines  regardetl 
as  ample  punishment  by  some  ot  our  otbeials,  and 
which  ttie  peojilc  do  not  reuard  as  anything  approacii- 
ing  to  what  tiiev  know  should  be  meted  out  to  them 
on  occasions.    So  weahhy  are  some  of  these  funds 
that  when  carriers  were  Iniiiu  raised  amongst  the 
tribes  for  trati-port  work  in  the  Abor  expedition  "! 
iqi!,  a  e.  'Tain  \illaia-  was  known  to  liave  given  men 
of  less  rieli  villages  Rs.  lOO  a  man  to  those  who  would 
go  as  substitutes  for  their  own  unwilling  men.  The 
first  time  the  Nagas  are  noticed  in  history  is  thr(  Ii 
the   \hom  "  buraniis,"  and  show  that  as  tar  baek 
1530  the  Nagas  of  Namsang  and  Tabhlung  on  the 
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hikkiMi  river,  nnliiii  t\Ml\r  iiiilfs  ol  oiii  pri'snit 
Militarx  I'oluc  outpost  .it  I  aiiilii,  uctc  siiliiciiiitiv 
powerful  to  defeat  an  \hon<  force  and  capture 
several  guns.  Mention  is  again  made  in  1648  of 
coiisidi  rablc  trouble  with  the  N'ayas  of  I-akii  ;>,  a  Iml; 
\illam-  l\iiiu  soim-  tittrcu  uulrs  into  the  hills  east  of 
L'haraidco,  which  ni  1900  was  \isited  by  the  l)cput\ 
Commissioner  and  an  escort  who  found  them  any- 
thin^  but  a  warlike  folk.    The  end  of  that  centur) 
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saw  more  Naga  raids  put  down  drastically,  and 
an  embankment  called  the  Naga  Alii  raisetl  as  a 
protection  against  their  incursions.  It  seenir  that 
they,  in  common  with  all  the  ditierent  tribes,  seized 
the  opportunity  of  harrying  the  Assam  plains  during 
the  chaotic  conditions  arising  in  Gaurinath's  reign 
in  the  earlv  part  of  the  nineteenth  centur\'.  But  it 
is  not  till  i(S^,2  that  Englishmen  came  into  contact 
with  them,  when  Captains  Jenkins  and  Pemberton, 

p  2 
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on  duty  with  the  Ahmipuri  durbar,  crossed  with  a 
hirgc  escort  into  the  Assam  valley  tVoni  that  State, 
coming  out  at  Nagura,  and  had  to  tight  the  whole 


way.  'I'his  passage  through  their  country  irritated 
the  Xagas  to  such  an  extent  that  British  troops  were 
sent  to  Mohun  Dijoa,  on  the  eastern  border  of  our 
Nowgong  district,  to  protect  that  part  of  the  border 
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which  then  ran  along  the  foot  of  the  hills.  To 
obviate  any  trouble  accruinij  to  ourselves  from  these 
tribes  it  was  proposeti  that  the  ^h^nipur  State  should 
control  all  the  Naga  hills  as  far  as  the  Doyang  river 
and  down  to  the  North  Cachar  hills  ;  and  in  1835 
the  forest  land  between  the  Dhansiri  and  Doyang 
rivers  was  declared  the  bouiuiarv  between  Assam  and 
Manipur.  In  the  same  year  trouble  arose  through 
our  villages  in  North  Cachar  being  subjected  to  Naga 
raids  and  exactions,  and  as  neither  Manipur  nor 
Tularam,  who  ruled  in  the  North  Cachar  hills  did 
anything  to  stop  the  outrages,  and  as  it  was  found 
that  Manipuri  occupation  of  the  hills  onlv  exaspe- 
rated the  tribes,  Government  found  itself  obliged  to 
take  some  action.  An  English  official,  Mr.  Grange, 
Assistant  at  Nowgong,  was  in  1838  empowered  to 
raise  a  small  Cachar  levy  the  starting-point  of  the 
present  well-known  Nag  i  Hills  Military  Police  Battalion 
— to  preserve  order  and  to  defend  the  border.  In  the 
following  year  continued  trouble  led  to  the  first 
British  expedition  into  the  Angami  country,  but 
owing  to  insufficiency  of  troops  and  transport,  (Jrange 
only  got  as  far  as  Herema  and  retired  out  of  the  hills, 
visiting  Samaguting  a  large  village  on  the  outer 
range  east  of  Dimapur,  wiiere  he  strongly  advocated 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  military  post  in- 
stead of  the  unhealthy  one  at  Mohun  Dijoa. 

It  was  now  determined  to  re-align  another  detii-.ite 
boimdary  between  Assam  and  Manipur,  and  the 
watershed  of  the  great  iiarail  range  was  settled  on, 
our  side  of  the  same  being  controlled  from  Nowgong. 
In  1840,  to  receive  the  Anijami's  submission  anil  to 
meet  and  define  this  boundary  with  the  Manipuri 
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officials,  Grange  again  entered  the  hills  at  Sama- 
guting  and  reached  Paplongmai,  where  he  found  the 
IManipuris  had  turned  back  without  waiting  for  him, 
so  he  followed  them  on  for  two  marches.  At  Tou- 
wema,  finding  the  Nagas  avowedly  hostile  to  Manipur, 

and  they  deeming  Grange 
to  be  an  ally  of  their 
enemies,  he  was  attacked 
by  a  combination  ot 
villages,  of  wliich  he 
managed  to  burn  five 
before  leaving  the  hills. 
The  effect  of  this  outing 
apparently  stopped  raid- 
ing for  a  time,  and  a 
Lieutenant  Biggs  was 
sent  into  the  Angami 
hills  in  1 841  to  prospect 
for  a  suitable  route  to 
Manipur  and  to  make 
friends  with  villages.  He 
met  with  no  opposition, 
concluded  friendly  agree- 
ments, and  opened  a  salt 
depot  at  their  request  at 
Dimapur.  Satisfactory 
arrangements  over  the 
boundary  not  having 
been  vet  arrived  at,  in  1842  Biggs  marched  through 
to  Manipur,  and  in  conference  with  Captain  Gordon, 
then  Political  Agent  at  Manipur,  the  actual  boundary 
was  laid  down  in  detail  almost  as  it  is  to  this  day. 
But  proposals  for  a  British  post  at  Paplongmai 
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and   a   road   to   Samaguting  were  negatived.  In 
1844  an  Assistant  from  Xowgong  entered  the  hills 
to  collect  the  tribute  agreed  upon   by    them  with 
Biggs.     The    chiefs,    however,    defied    him,  and 
practically  chased  him  out  of  the  country,  falling 
at  the  same  time  on  one  of  our  outposts,  which 
they  completely  destroyed.     'This   led    to  Captain 
Eld's  expedition  in  1S44,  which  exacted  considerable 
retribution  and  burnt  some  villages,  for  which  Eld 
in  the  end  was  censured,  as  it  was  believed  a  village 
was  burnt  which  should  have  been  spared.  After 
this  the  need  of  occupying  the  hills  with  a  military 
post  was  again  discussed,  but  a  middle  course  was 
thought  best  ;  and  in  the   following  year  Captain 
Butler  led  a  force  through  part  of  the  country,  mapping 
it,  and  conciliating  the  chiefs  who  paid  him  their  tribute 
in  ivory,  cloth,  and  spears.    But  the  moment  he 
was  out  of  the  hills  the  old  raiding  parties  started 
again.    Butler  led  another  expediti(jn  to  the  Angamis, 
and  the  same  farce  of  agreements  and  oaths  was  gone 
through  ;  but  he  succeeded  in  starting  a  market  at 
Samagutinu.  and  in  making  a  road  there  from  Dima- 
pur,  which  had  now  become  quite  a  trading  centre. 
Butler  had  left  behind  hmi  a  police  othcial  named 
Bogehand  at  Samaguting  with  authority  over  the  hill 
people.    This  official,  while  proceeding  to  settle  dis- 
putes at  Mozema,  was  attacked  at  Piphima  where, 
disdaining  precautions,  his  escort  was  dispersed  and 
he   himself   was   killed.    To   avenge   this,  Captain 
Vincent  headed  a  force  armed  with  powers  to  destroy 
villages  and  granaries  of  any  who  were  hostile  ;  it 
having  been  pointed  out  to  Government  that  our 
punishments  were  too  mild,  and  the  Nagas  thought 
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far  more  of  the  Manipuiis  than  of  iis.  Vincent 
entered  the  hills  in  December,  1S49,  but  was  not 
successful,  due  to  the  Coninuindant  fallint;;  ill  ;  two 
villages  were  burnt,  but  the  troops  had  to  retreat, 
and  the  Nagas  celebrated  the  occasion  by  serious 
raids  on  the  plains.  Signs  of  hostile  stirring,'  were 
manifest  amongst  other  sections  than  the  Angamis. 
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IVIanipur  was  fermenting  the  disturbances  by  intrigue, 
and  strong  repressive  measures  were  eminently  re- 
quired. In  1S50  Vincent  therefore  led  a  stronger 
force  over  the  border,  and  succeeded  in  penetnitinsi 
to  the  two  chief  otlending  villages  of  Khonoma  and 
IVIozema,  which  were  attacked  and  burnt.  He  then 
established  himself  in  a  strong  stockade  commanding 
this  part  of  the  tribal  country,  from  which  he  made 
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tours  '"d  punished  several  other  sections  during  the 
suniniei .  \e\t  winter  another  cohnnn  under 
Captain  Blake  with  two  guns  was  sent  up  to  assist 
Vincent,  when  a  Naga  fort  was  captured  near  Kho- 
noma,  and  the  two  officers  with  a  strong  force  visited 
Kohima  and  part  of  the  eastern  Angarri  country, 
being  opposed  at  Kekrinia  \  illa^e,  where  the  Angiimis 
fought  well  in  the  open,  and  Vincent  only  won  after 
what  the  official  reports  styled  "  a  bloody  battle." 

Many  arguments  now  took  place  over  two  lines 
ot  policy,  namely,  retaining  military  hold  of  the 
hills,  or  abandoning  them  entirely  ;  the  latter  course, 
from  economical  considerations,  being  finally  adopted, 
all  troops  were  withdrawn  entirely  from  the  hills 
and  their  immediate  vicinity,  the  Nowgong  border 
being  protected  by  a  line  of  outposts  from  Golaghat, 
namclv,  Borpathar.  Moluin  Dijoa,  Asaloo,  (jfinjong, 
and  the  tribes  were  left  to  riot  at  their  own  sweet 
will,  it  is  amusing  and  interesting  to  note  the 
immediate  and  natural  results  of  this  policy.  Reports 
of  those  days  show  the  jubilant  Nagas  when  once 
thev  realised  they  were  left  alone,  celebrated  the 
new  conditions  by  making  twenty-two  serious  raids 
that  year  into  British  territory,  i.e.,  down  into  the 
main  Assam  valley  where  the  tea  industry  was  pro- 
gressing. This  alone  showed  the  impracticability  of 
non-interference  ;  yet  in  spite  of  the  urgent  protests 
of  the  frontier  othcials,  and  requests  to  be  allowed 
to  make  reprisals,  the  game  went  on  until  1862,  when 
the  Commissioner  represented  to  Government  the 
intolerable  state  of  affairs.  It  was  four  more  years 
before  this  simple  matter  was  definitely  taken  up, 
and  Government  then  directed  a  strong  outpost  to 
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be  located  at  Samaguting,  on  the  outer  fringe  of  the 
hills,  where  Lieutenant  Ckegory  was  sent  as  Deputy 
Coniniissionei ,  arnied  with  powers  of  punishment. 
This  produced  a  good  effect  for  a  time,  and  about 
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1874,  as  all  seemed  ipiiet,  survey  operations  were 
extended  into  the  hills  with  disturbing  effect.  Two 
parties  entered,  the  northern  one  under  Captain 
Badgeley  and  Lieutenant  Holcombe  with  a  strong 
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escort  from  Sibsagor  ;  the  southern  one  under  Captain 
Butler  from  Satnaguting  into  the  I.hota  Naya  countrv. 
Both  parties  were  attacked,  the  northern  one  in  I1S74 
coming  utterly  to  grief  at  Ninu,  three  marches  into 
the  hills,  when  the  Nagas  attacked  the  camp  treacher- 
ously and  made  a  hui;e  haj,'  (as  is  related  elsewhere), 
namely,  llolcomhe  and  eighty  men  killed,  Bad^eley 
and  fifty  wounded  ;  while  later,  in  1875,  Butler's 
party  walked  into  an  ambuscade  at  Pangti  village, 
he  losing  his  life  and  his  men  being  dispersed.  A 
punitive  column  under  Colonel  Nuthall  with  some 
of  the  44th  Sylhet  Light  Infantry  and  of  the  42nd 
Native  Infantry  were  sent  into  the  hills,  stayed  a 
short  while,  met  no  opposition,  and,  having  exacted 
an  incomplete  amount  of  retribution,  returned  to  the 
plains. 

Gregory  at  Sfimaguting  meanwhile  had  had  to 
punish  neighbouring  villages  at  different  times,  and 
both  he  and  Butler  in  the  early  days  of  the  new  out- 
posts were  able  to  make  several  satisfactory  visits  to 
large  villages  in  the  hills.  But  after  the  disasters 
to  the  survev  parties,  the  Chief  Commissioner  urged 
a  forward  policv  most  strongly,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  post  well  into  the  hills  from  which  to  dominate 
these  turbulent  people,  as  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
he  said,  was  most  discreditable  to  our  rule.  Before 
any  decision  could  be  arrived  at  by  (Government, 
the  large  village  of  Mozema  started  raiding,  and  a 
force  of  230  sepoys  under  Captain  Brydon,  with 
Mr.  Carnegie  as  Political  Officer,  advanced  from 
Samaguting,  and  in  December,  1877,  attacked  and 
burnt  Mozenia.  The  defenders  dispersing  and  joined 
by  the  villages  of  Jotsoma  and  Khonoma,  harried 
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Saiiiauiitinij;  and  the  line  of  communication  ;  and 
a  luMulicd  sfpoys  of  tin'  ^yd  Assam  Liliht  Infantry 
were  sent  up  to  reinforce  Hrydon.  The  end  ot  these 
operations  can  only  be  described  as  ridiculous,  for 
the  Political  Officer  Mr.  Williamson,  who  succeeded 
Mr.  Carnegie,  on  the  latter  beins  killed  accitlentally 
by  one  of  our  sentries,  let  off  Klionoina  and  Jotsoma 
scot  free,  while  he  merely  imposed  on  Mo/.ema  a 
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fine  of  Rs.  50  and  made  them  give  up  four  of  their 
guns,  and  what  they  had  looted  from  three  constables 
and  a  mail  ha^.  These  absurdly  lenient  terms  haxinfj; 
been  complied  with,  the  force  returned  to  Sfunayuting. 
The  Chief  Commissioner's  iorward  policy  was  now 
approveil  of,  and  Kohima  being  decided  on  as  a 
suitable  situation  to  control  the  Anjjamis  ir.nu,  and 
Wokha  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  Lhota  Naga 
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countrv  furtlicr  iiortli,  in  1.S7S  troops  wore  sent  up, 
ami  stock.i'ktl  posts  built  at  both  places,  Mr.  Daniant 
being  detailed  as  Deputy  Coniniissioner  of  the  Naga 
hills.  For  a  year  all  went  well,  till  in  May,  1879, 
Damant  found  that  the  large  village  of  Khonoma 
was  collecting  arms  and  annnunitioii,  and  before  long 
this  section  showed  decided  hostility.  The  fact  being 
the  people  now  realised  the  existence  of  this  garrison 
(200   rifles)  eflfectively  stopped  their  head  hunting 
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and  raiding  pursuits,  entailed  payment  of  tribute, 
the  supply  of  men  as  transport  carriers  ;  and  all  this 
they  resented.  In  spite  of  evidences  of  unrest,  such 
as  an  abortive  attack  on  the  post  at  Piphima,  Damant 
did  not  believe  it  was  likely  to  be  serious,  and  before 
starting  out  for  a  tour  in  the  north  he  visited  Khonoma 
(twelve  miles  oflr)  to  find  out  the  temper  of  the  people. 
In  October,  1879,  with  an  escort  of  twenty-five 
Regulars  and  sixty-five  ?\riiitary  P-w-lice,  lie  p:;sscd 
through  Jotsoma  and  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill 
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on  which  stands  Kliononia.    Lc;i\inii  his  bay^aj{c  at 
a  httlc  stream  below,  hi-  ascended  the  niumw  patli 
with  oiilv  one  or  two  sepoys,  the  u  st  i)f  the  escort 
ciHuing  on  leisurely.    On  arrival  at  the  \illa^e  «ate 
he  fonnd  it  closed,  and  his  demands  for  admittance 
were  answered  by  a  volley  which  killed  Damant  and 
the  Sepo\^  with  him,  and  the  next  inonu  iif  the  escort 
was  Mtt.iikiil.   beaten   l>;ick   down   the   narrow  path, 
and    ainiosl    annilnlated   at    tlie   stream    where  the 
ba^uaue  was  looted.    Fifty-seven  in  all  were  killed  and 
wounded,  and  the  remainder  got  back  to  Kohima 
as  best   thev   could.    This  station,   ii-    wliich  were 
Mr.  C'awlev  of  tlie    Police,  with   Mrs.  (\iwle\  and 
Mrs.  Damant  and  iSo  ritles,  was  at  once  besieged, 
ami  a  Few  days  later  received  a  small  reinforcement 
of  twenty-two  rifles  under  Mr.  Hinde  from  Wokha, 
and  were  only  relieved  a  fortnight  later  by  Colonel 
Johnstom-,    Political    Agent    at    Imphal,   with  2,000 
M.inipuri  soldiers  and   forty  sepoys  ot  the  34th  N.l. 
The  Kohima  garrison  had  an  uncommonly  unpleasant 
experience,  being  surrounded  by  some  six  to  seven 
thonsanil   Naga  warriors,  who  spared  no  effort  to 
jfre  the  thatched  buiUiitigs  and  attackeil  the  stockade 
'•(.•pcatediv  bv   rollmg  heavy  timbers  forward  along 
the  grounil  behind  which  they  sheltered  and  fired. 
(Jeneral  Xatio     was  now  directed  to  assemble  a 
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(iolaghat,  and  in  early  November  these  moved  forward 
and  entered  the  hills,  not  without  considerable  oppo- 
sition at  the  villages  of  Sephema  and  Sachima. 
From  the  latter  place  as  a  base  four  miles  from  the 
objective,  Nation  attacked  Khonoma  on  the  22nd 
November,   1879.    It  was  by  nature  very  strong, 
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aiul  li  J  Ihcm  ruuki  !  i.ii  \  >rv  so  l»v  iIr-  Xa^as 
with  intinitc-  laln'iir  an  '  -1:1!  and  staiulin^  as  it  doc-s 
on  a  steep  spur  jutting  ^  '  i  into  the  valley,  it  formed 
a  difficult  nut  to  crack,  tlie  surrounding  hills  being 
too  far  off  and  too  difficult  to  permit  of  good  turning 


movements.  The  assault  lasti  I  ill  day  and  slowly 
the  troops  forced  their  way  up  throujj;h  the  lower 
village  defences  until  the  upper  ones  were  reached, 
but  not  till  nightfall.  Many  hand-to-hand  conflicts 
occurred,  and  many  were  kiiu  J  and  wounded,  and 
it  was  decided  to  stay  the  night  on  the  ground  won 
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an('  assatilt  the  upper  work^   ii      lun.     I  lis  was 
doii(  ,  but  the  works  wen'  !•    lul  deserted,  lli  \ 
liavii  '    \itlulrauii  in  tlif  mt^ht  to  tlu-  C'IkiI  k;i  l-oit 
far  lip  ui  the  Mar.id  range  ()\  erlookin};  tlie  '  illaye. 
Our  losses  in  this  affair  were  two  British  ofticers 
ami  t      Subahdar  Major  of  the  44th  S.L.I,  killed, 
two  British  and  two  Xati\e  otHcei  -  wn  nideil    .\u  1 
tnrt', -four   sepovs    killeil    >.  tl    won    ''xl.  Jiouom.i 
was  strot        j^arrisoned,  u..d  the  res    ot  the  t' n  e 
visited  ai      nmi.shed  various  other  villages;  while 
for  month-   the   Khononia   ni-      held  the  Chakka 
position  ami  ( .ui    d  on  a  s^uc   ki  a.u-,  e\eti  raichu!^ 
as  far  as  tk  ■  IMkuilian        garden,  eij,dn\ -ei-ht  inile- 
oli  in  (  ■  iehar.    Tin-  su[v>lu'S  a,M>  of  the  Khoiioina 
and   I'ai    »nj^mai  posts  were  frequency  interrupted 
and  looted  so  a  strict  blockade  of  tii.  Chakka  Forts 
heiiiL'    '        and  reinforceii  ents  reaching  both  posts, 
the'  '  illv  iia\e  in  'mj  submitted  on  the  2Sth  ot 

M.in  It  is  also  -onceivable  that  the  drastic 

[Muus.ii  leted   out  .  by   Colonel  Johnstone  on 

Phesem.:  e  who  attacked  his  convoys  during 

the  winte  ,.. .  1  .ive  somewhat  taken  the  heart  out 
of  the  .Anyaniis,  whc  were  in  the  end  well  punished 
hv  lines  in  cash  and  i;rain,  unpaid  labour,  the  sur- 
render of  firearms,  and  demolition  of  defences  ; 
while  Khonotna  in  additi(jn  had  all  its  cultivated  lands 
confiscated,  and  its  inhabitants  dispersed  among 
other  clans. 

Since  then  tliL-^  [>ower'  !  tribe  have  remained  u 
though  in  i89i,at  the  tunc  of  the  Manipur  reb 
it  was  found  that  the  rebel  durbar  of  thai  S* 
intriguing  with  Khonoma,  so  a  Sikh  rcgir 
36th)  was  brought  to  Golaghat,  whose  presei 
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u'ir  liills  w  •  lit  .triiiiu'ntal  m  kci  ,  iii:^'  tlic  KliunoiiKi 
pcd!  !c  i|iiicl.  It  tna)  lu-tr  he  rcinarkt-d  that  after 
a  tew  years  (Jovcrnnuiit  permitted  the  resumption 
ot  their  old  village  sitr  by  this  section  of  the  Angamis. 

'I'his  marked  the  end  of  serious  tro  ihir  ;uui  h^stihty 
in  the  Xaua  !iills,  but  it  was  huuni  desir.ihli  iluriiiij 
sui  (."eeiliiiL'  vears  to  extend  our  rule  northwards  to 
the  \i  1  ai:.i  Len'4ta  Naya  country  to  still  further  put 
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an   end  to  petty  raids  in  the  plains,  and  in  1890 

the  Xaya  hil's  revenue  pavintr  thstnct  extended  from 
the  llenema  outpost  in  tlie  south  elose  to  the  North 
Caet  ir  liills  to  the  Tamlu  post  in  the  north  at  the 
'-ncr  where  the  Dikkoo  river  turns  to  emerge  into 
length  of  some         miles.     I'his  latter 

i  oecomes  the  line  of  the   l  izoo  and 

Q 
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Lanier  rivers,  east  of  which  the  country  is  "  unacl- 
ministcrecl,"  the  wild  tribes  beinp;  left  to  themselves 
as  long  as  they  do  not  worry  our  side  of  the  border. 
I'his,  however,  they  have  done  now  and  again, 
notably  in  1888,  when  the  big  village  of  Mongsemdi 
was  badly  raided  by   he  men  of  the  Trans-Dikkoo 
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villages  of  Litam  and  Xoksen,  which  called  forth  a 
punitive  expedition  and  both  villages  were  burnt 
with  some  opposition.  It  has  frequently  occurred 
that  the  Trans-Dikkoo  villages  more  adjacent  to  our 
border  have  begged  to  be  taken  over  by  us,  when 
the  condition  of  "  alarum^  and  excursions  "  to  which 
they  are  subjected  by  their  savage  neighbours  would 
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be  ended.  This  further  extension  of  the  border  up 
to  the  present  has  naturally  not  found  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  CJovernment.  As  showing  the  condition 
of  preparedness  against  attack  in  which  these  ilf 
constantly  dwell,  the  writer  was  across  the  ^r 
at  Bor  Tabhlung  in  1899  with  a  Civil  OfTicet  s  a 
small  escort  to  inquire  into  some  land  dispute,  ^  len 
the  women  of  the  village  were  seen  going  out  in  the 
morning  to  work  in  their  fields  armed  like  tneir  men 
with  heavy  "  daos."  This,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
protect  themselves  against  surprise  attack  by  another 
village  which  had  started  raiding.  A  state  of  in- 
security for  the  people,  wliich  must  become  intoler- 
able at  times,  although  they  have  ever  been  accustomed 
to  it. 

All  the  outposts  are  now  connected  with  the  head- 
quarter station  at  Kohima  by  good,  well-graded  bridle 
paths  which  are  now  extended  in  several  directions 
into  the  Sema  hills  with  comfortable  rest-houses  at 
all  stages.  A  broad  metalled  cart  road  also  connects 
Dimapur  on  the  railway  with  Kohima,  forty-seven 
miles,  continuing  on  through  the  hills  eighty-eight 
miles  further  to  Manipur. 


REGRETTABLE  INCIDENTS,  TREACHERY, 
METHODS  OF  FIGHTING,  ETC. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  various 
disasters  and  regrettable  incidents  that  have  from 
time  to  time  occuncd  in  the  past  on  this  north- 
eastern border  liave  all  been  due  to  neglect  of  proper 
precautions,  half-hearted  measures,  and  unprepared- 
ness.    Prominent  examples  of  this  are  to  be  found 
in  White's  disaster  at  Sadiya  in  1839,  Lowther's  in 
1858,  Holcombe's  at  Ninu  in  1S74,  Butler's  at  Pangti 
the  following  year,  Damant's  at  Khononui  in  1879, 
Manipur  in  1891,  and  others.    Of  these  it  may  be 
as  well  to  give  in  detail  the  story  of  Holcombe's 
affair,  while  the  incident  in  Shimong  village  towards 
the  end  of  the  recent  Abor  expedition,  although 
no  blood   was    shed,  proved   the  Abors'  intention, 
and  uoes  to  show  what  the  treachery  of  these  tribes 
is  like  and  which,  ever  to  be  guarded  against,  was 
in   both   these   cases   neglected.     Holcombe  and 
Badgeley,  with  a  strong  military  escort  and  train  of 
coolies,  had  gone  some  three  marches  into  the  hills 
(east  of  Sibsagor)  for  survey  work,  and  had  camped 
in  the  vicmity  ot  Nuui  village.    The  next  morning 
early  a  large  party  of  N-.gas,  apparently  friendly, 
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entered  the  camp  and  approached  Holcombe,  who 
was  strolhnt;  about.  The  s  o  ,-,  were  all  cooking 
their  food,  only  one  sentry  \  .  s  rusted  over  the  front 
of  the  camp,  and  Captain  li;;.;,r--lcy  was  still  dressing 
in  his  tent.  Through  an  interpreter  Holcombe  chatted 
with  the  head  man  of  the  party,  one  of  whom  asked 
to  be  shown  a  rifle.  The  n..':'.rest  one  happenetl  to 
be  that  in  the  sentry's  haiid,  which  Holcombe  took 
and  showed.  This  was  tlie  signal,  for  the  ne.xt 
moment  the  savages  threw  off  their  blankets,  under 
which  each  had  his  "  dao,"  Holcombe  and  the  sentry 
wi  c  cut  down  tlead  at  once,  and  the  enemy  rushed 
through  the  camp,  cutting  down  sepovs  before  they 
could  get  to  their  weapons,  and  everyone  within 
reach.  Badgeley  was  cut  at  and  wounded  as  he 
left  his  tent,  but  succeeded  in  collecting  a  few  sepoys 
and  making  a  stand  while  rifles  were  got  out.  The 
stand,  however,  was  of  short  ihiration,  and  a  retreat 
had  to  be  made  fortunately  well  conducted,  or  none 
would  have  returned  at  all.  The  affair  was  o\er  in 
a  very  short  time  and  the  camp  and  its  vicinity 
swarming  with  the  exultant  enemy,  who  had  accounted 
for  Holcombe  and  eighty  men  killed,  Badgelev  and 
fifty  wounded,  and  were  now  Inisy  making  their  bai' 
ot  heads.  Badgeley  with  his  small  party  cflected  a 
retirement  out  of  the  hills  with  such  of  the  wounded 
as  they  could  take. 

When  the  .\bor  expedition,  191 1  12,  was  drawing 
to  its  close  and  an  exploration  and  sur  jv  outing 
was  in  progress,  a  party  of  some  one  hundred  rifles 
and  six  British  officers  reached  the  neighbourhood 
(>♦  Shim(»ng  and  camped  below,  sending  word  up 
to  the  village  of  their  presence  and  calling  on  the 
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Gam  (head  man)  to  come  in.    This  was  met  by 
a  refusal  either  to  come  in  or  to  allow  tla-  party 
to  pass  up  further.    Next  morning  tlu-  Civil  Othcer 
in  charue  with  all  the  British  othccrs  aiul  ten  rifles 
only,   started    ahead,   leaving   the    remaining  rifles 
to  come  on  with  the  Naga  carriers.    They  entered 
the  village,  and  in  the  large  sort  of  open  market- 
place in  the  centre  found  a  gathering  of  some  three 
to  four  Imndred  armed  Ahors  who  at  once  drew 
their  "  daos."     The  Civil  officer,  waving  a  hand- 
kerchief, called  to  them  that  we   had  no  hostile 
intention,  whereupon  they  put  up  their  weapons, 
broke  up,  and  began  to  mingle  with  our  people,  the 
sepoys,  who  had  moved  forward  on  seeing  the  hostile 
attitude,  having  been  ordered  back  behind  the  Ikitish 
otticers.    Through  the  interpreter  our  officers  talked 
with  the  Gam,  the  while  his  warriors  began  pushing 
in  between  our  people  ostensibly  to  examine  their 
clothes,  equipment,  etc.,  till  the  little  party  were  all 
separated,  some  being  so  handled  by  Abors  as  to 
have  buttons  and  shoulder  straps  pulled  oflf,  while 
one  sepoy  had  his  rifle  snatched  away,  which,  how- 
ever, he  regained  next  moment.   When  the  Gam  in 
reply  to  an  officer's  remark  that  they  were  now  going 
on.  said,  "  No,  you  are  not,"  and  following  it  up  by 
adding,     and  you  are  not  going  back  either,"  thmgs 
were  realised  to  be  exceedingly  serious.  Forturately, 
all  kept  their  heads,  and  the  parley  continued,  the 
while  every  member  of  the  party  w;i^  Hrmly  held 
-  in  many  cases  with  their  arms  behind  their  backs 
by  three  or  four  Abors.    Presently  the  head  of  the 
eohmm,  a  Native  officer  with  some  twenty-five  rifles 
appeared  at  the  far  end  of  the  village,  and  the  officers 
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asking  to  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  i  hade  of  a  big  tree 

in  the  open  space,  the  tribesmen  released  them, 
and  the  party  moved  to  the  tree,  the  ten  rifles  im- 
mediately taking  po"'  in  front  of  the  Abor  gathering 
at  the  same  momtm  as  the  Native  officer's  party 
swung  into  the  market-place,  who,  grasping  the 
situation,  at  once  moved  his  men  to  the  other  side  of 
the  hi)stilc  crow'..  These,  now  between  two  fires 
had  they  attempted  any  rush,  began  to  laugh  and 
treat  the  episode  as  one  of  humour  and  joke,  which 
it  most  certainly  was  not. 
Had  the  Abors  only  made 
up  their  minds  at  once  all 
would  ha\e  been  o\er  with 
the  entire  party,  for  not 
one  could  have  done  any- 
thing in  self-defence.  As 
it  was,  they  delayed  just 
too  long  and  their  oppor- 
tunity passed.  The  little 
force  returned  to  its  camp 
below  that  night,  and  next 
morning,  well  closed  up  and 
with  bayonets  fixed,  they  passed  through  Shimong 
village,  which  now  held  only  about  one  hundred  Abors, 
and  pursued  their  route  up  the  Dihang.  Not  long  after 
a  post  of  fifty  rifles  was  established  here  from  Kebang 
as  one  of  the  supply  depots  to  Bentirck's  party 
exploring  up  the  i>ihang.  Another  account  savs  the 
force  did  not  pass  through  this  village  again,  but 
proceeded  on  by  another  route.  This  very  danger- 
ous episode  came  about  by  approaching  a  village  of 
hostile  intentions  in  a  happy-go-lucky  way  more 
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wortb.y  of  schoolboys  than  men,  uikI  also  was  due 
in  a  tncasure  to  the  strict  adherence  to  orders  not 
to  fire  unless  in  self-defence,  and  generally,  in  fact, 
to  subordinate  .  •  ,nity  of  procedure  to  the  present- 
day  absurd  sent  ..  ^  of  "  niakiii<i  friends  "  or  "  back- 
pattiny,"  and  this  in  a  hostile  country  ! 

Ikitler  and  Damant  both  came  to  grief,  in  the  Lhota 
and  Angami  country  respectively,  by  approaching 
villages  of  doubtful  temper  with  no  ordinary  military 
precautions.    It  is  ^rcnerally  said  that  none  of  these 
tribes  ever  tiuht  in  the  open  or  have  any  heart  tor 
aught  save  night  surprises  and  village  defences,  or 
wherever  treachery  points  the  way  to  success.  This 
is  certainly  generally  true,  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten   that    instances    have    occurred    of  ti^'htini,' 
in  the  open.    C  aptain  Charlton's  operations  in  1845 
against  the  Singphos  included  an  open  daylight  tight 
near  Bisa  ;  while  in  1851,  near  Kekrima  village  in 
the  eastern  Angami  country,  Captains  Vincent  and 
Blake  were   resolutely  attacked   on   a   rollintr  open 
plateau  below  and  about  a  mile  from  the  village 
defences,  the  Angamis  making  a  great  effort  against 
Blake's  two  guns  and  only  drawing  off  with  great 
loss,  while  ours  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 

The  late  Gen«>r-,il  Macgrej^or,  who  had  extensive 
experiences  amoni^s;  these  \arioiis  tribes,  used  to 
speak  well  of  their  bravery  on  occasions,  particularly 
of  the  Angami  Nagas,  and  cited  several  instances 
when  he  had  seen  them  come  out  intv)  tlie  open 
under  our  fire  and  carry  otf  their  wounded. 

In  Februarv,  1900,  th.c  Denuty  Commissioner  of 
the  Naga  llills  and  the  ConunandatU  with  one  hundred 
litlcs  of  the  Kohima  Military  Police  Battalion,  were 
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en  route  to  the  Sibsagor  Hinterland  to  exact  punish- 
ment for  a  series  of  petty  raiils,  and  while  crossing 
a  strip  of  "  unadniinistered  country  "  were  seriously 
attacked  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  and  hitherto 
unvisited  village  of  Yachumi.   Here  the  tribesmen 
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attacked  the  column  on  tin  side  of  a  hill  a  little 
distance  from  their  village  about  noon,  coming  on 
in  a  large  mob  of  armed  men  after  they  had  executed 
a  war  dance,  which  was  seen  thiDUgh  glasses  by  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  and  the  Commandant.  Only 
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as  a  last  resource  and  to  keep  them  from  getting,' 
near  enough  to  create  a  panic  amnni?  the  coolies, 
did  tire  open  ;  and  it  was  then  seen  that  these  people 
had  no  idea  whatever  of  firearms,  the  first  rounds 
going  over  did  not  attract  their  attention  ;  the  next 
hit  two  null,  and  struck  up  the  ground  in  front  of 
th'.'  mob,  who  at  once  stopped  to  look  at  the  wounded, 
while  others  het,'an  diyi^inji;  in  the  t^nsund  with  spear 
butts  to  see  what  was  being  thrown  at  thcni  with 
so  much  noise.  It  did  not  stop  the  rush,  however, 
which  came  nearer,  until  nineteen  or  twenty  were 
down  close  in  front  of  the  ailvance  tjuard.  This 
checked  them,  and  as  (air  flankers  on  the  slopes 
above  called  down  that  the  Nagas  were  gathering  in 
strength  in  the  forest  above  to  attack  the  flank  of 
the  long,  winding  column,  the  Commandant,  taking 
a  section  of  twenty-fi^e  rifles,  climbed  the  hill  ancl 
cleared  the  gathering  away.  The  enemv  retreated 
into  their  \illage  and  stoutly  opposed  our  entrance, 
losing  many  more  in  so  doing.  They  used  spears 
and  daos  and  a  heavy  cross-bow  with  short  poisoned 
arrows  which  carried  over  150  yards.  This  village, 
a  large  one  of  500  houses  or  more,  was  then  burnt 
and  the  little  column  proceeded  on  its  way  north  by 
another  route,  as  too  much  hostility  was  anticipated 
from  other  large  villages  seen  in  the  neighbourhood. 
This  people  attacked  in  the  open,  and  did  not  gi\e 
way  until  some  forty-five  of  them  were  killed,  while 
on  our  side  three  men  were  ba  '  wounded  by  spears 
and  several  more  by  "  panjis." 

The  attack  of  Trans-Dikkoo  Nagas  of  the  Chin- 
long  and  Cliinkoi  villages,  just  across  the  Dikkoo 
river  from  I'ainlu,  on  a  MiUtary  Police  coluiim  of 
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some  200  rifles  in  Fihriiary.  H)1},  who  wen-  en  route 
to  punish  the  tribe  tor  raiding  for  heads  on  our  side 
of  the  border,  took  place  in  the  day  time  and  on 
fairly  open  hills  and  spurs.    Being  absolutely  surprised, 
although  warning  had  been  given  that  these  people 
did  mean  to  fight  which  was  generally  disbelieved, 
the  column  lost  several  sepoys  and  many  transport 
coolies  both  shot  and  cut  down  ;   and  at  one  time, 
as  panic  set  in  amongst  the  coolies,  things  looked 
for  a  bit  extremely  awkward.    Of  the  losses  to  the 
Nagas  little  or  nothing  was  known,  but  they  drew 
otT  towards  evening.     A  stronger  force  was  shortly 
afterwards  sent  up  which,  having  a  practically  tree 
hand,  went  through  those  hills  and  exacted  possibly 
the  most  complete  amount  of  reparation   of  any 
previous  expedition  since  the  "  'fifties,"  and  did  it 
in  a  remarkably  short  time.    The  operations  of  this 
column  have  now  led  to  the  placing  of  a  military 
post  in  the  Tantok  hills  to  preserve  order,  the  border 
line  having  been  advanced  eastwards,  some  distance. 

From  these  and  other  instances  of  fighting  in  the 
open  it  is  apparent  that  the  original  tactics  of  these 
tribes  have  been  modified  to  suit  the  situation  of 
contending  with  an  enemy  generally  better  armed 
and,  in  these  days,  with  modern  rifles,  when  attacks 
en  masse  can  only  have  a  disastrous  ending  to  those 
making  them.  Surely  then,  they  can  with  greater 
justice  be  called  astute  rather  than  altogether  cowardly. 
Their  tactics  are  the  best  that  can  be  devised  to  suit 
their  numbers,  weapons,  and  country,  so  we  can 
hardly  blame  these  savages  for  not  more  often  meeting 
us  out  in  the  open.  For  instana-,  i'^  fhi>  Chin  hills, 
whose  people  and  country  arc  not  very  dissimilar 
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to  those  we  have  di8v  r.sed,  Mr.  Carey,  in  his  account 

of  tlic  siihjiiuation  of  this  tribf,  describes  how  when 
he  first  nut  thcin  fhcy  h)ll^ht  in  the  open,  hut  soon 
toiiiui  thtv  and  tlitir  flintlocks  were  no  niatth  tor 
our  sepovs  ami  iitles.  Ihey  then  eiian^ed  their 
tactics  and  fought  from  covered-in  trenches  as  at 
Tartan  in  iSSy.  The  following  year  it  was  found 
that  they  had  ayain  changed  tluir  methods  in  hope 
of  w  itlistaiulinu  oiir  troops,  ami  tlie  lim  s  of  mierilla 
warfare  were  followed  harrying  convoys,  cutting  up 
small  parties,  planning  ambuscades,  firing  into  camps 
at  night,  and  so  forth. 


c  iiArrKR  XVI 


THE  NORTH-KASTERN  KROXTIFR  GKNKRAI.LY 
AND  ITS  MILITARY  POLU'Ii  FORCES 

Having  traced  the  history  of  this  long  stretch  of 
hordcrhmcl  from  old  times,  the  reasons  which  brought 
the  I'liuhsh  up  to  it.  and  the  tribes  duelhn^  along 
the  saiiu'.  we  can  turn  ti;  the  present  outlook  of  affairs 
and  see  what  future  possibilities  may  hold  for  us. 
We  have  seen  that  the  last  big  expedition  against 
the  Abors  hit.1   a  greater  importance  and  interest 
Dwinu  to  what  is  spoken  of  as  the  awakeiiiiiu  of  Chma 
and  the  nHulernising  of  her  forces.     The  new  con- 
dition began  to  call  for  notice  by  the  European  nations 
brought  into  touch  with  her  about  1908,  the  matter 
concerning  us  at  first  over  Chinese  action  in  Thibet 
-  a  country  whose  unknown  south-eastern  districts 
are  in  touch  somewhere  with  the  Abor  and  IShshmi 
tribe.    Our  liavmg  givei\  over  Thibet  practically  to 
Chinese  rule  after  the  Thibet  expedition  of  1904-05 
resulted  a  few  years  later  in  the  latter's  troops  ovcr- 
runnine  the  country,  garrisons  being  established  at 
Phari  iwd  in  the  Chumbi  \alley,  contiguous  to  the 
Sikkim  border,  which  is  directly  under  British  control. 
The  Chumbi  valley  had  been  held  by  our  troops 
until  Thibet  had  paid  the  war  indemnity,  when  they 
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were  witlulrawTi  to  India.  Chinese  rule  in  Thibet 
ihirini,'  H)ii  l  ecame  weakened  by  risings  of  the 
people  of  the  .  oimtry,  and  more  troops  were  sent 
in  there  fnmi  Ssii-ehiian  f<i  restore  orti(  r  hut  faileil, 
Iai>;ely  owiny  to  eonsiilerable  ditliciilties  due  to  the 
opposition  of  tribesmen  in  south-eastern  Thibet, 
where  in  several  actions  the  Chinese  were  barely  able 
to  hold  their  own,  and  sueh  rcinforceirents  .  ,?  couki 
he  sparetl  were  sent  liouii  the  i'san-Po  fron>  I'hihet  ; 
sueh  aetion  more  or  less  coinciding  with  the  opening 
of  the  Abor  expedition  of  1911-12.  About  the  same 
time  reports  came  to  hand  that  the  Chinese  who 
had  occupied  Rima  east  of  the  Mishmi  hills  were 
sentlinu;  emissaries  amongst  that  trih(  t(»  secure  their 
submission.  Various  aggressive  acts  of  the  Chinese 
at  points  along  the  Bunna  border  then  occurred, 
notably  west  of  the  Salween-Irrawadi  divide  in  1910- 
II,  when  a  Military  Police  Force  was  sent  to  the 
llpimnw  group  of  villages  for  their  protection.  Our 
frontier  outpost  line  was  then  extended  to  Iliawgaw , 
some  si.xty  milts  from  Myitkh}ina  and  east  of  the 
Nmai-kha  n  ilv  ''igawchang  river.  Later  Chinese 
activity  in  t,  ,iection  tending  to  disturb  the  equa- 
nimity of  the  tribes  led  to  a  Military  I'olice  outpost 
being  h  eated  at   Ilpimaw  itself  in  and  the 

frontier  road  extended  up  to  it.  A  few  miles  east 
of  Ilpimaw  two  easy  passes  cross  the  range  over- 
looking tl)c  Siilween  river  and  form  a  small  trade 
■oiite  into  ilie  Tengyueii  l*ro\ince  of  China.  The 
iH  A-  Ilpimaw  post  .  tands  it  an  elevation  of  S.500 
feet  and  will  be  held  by  one  hundred  rifles  under 
two  British  officers.  It  lies  sixteen  niarches  from 
Myitkhyina  among  the  tribes  of  Lashis  and  Yawyins, 
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of  whom  the  latter  only  are  hcUl  in  cnnsi>'cral>lc 
estimation  hv  our  ofVietrs,  wlio  arc  ilisposcil  to  liavc 
thc'tn  tried  as  tiyhtin^  inattrial  tonncel  into  a  soit 
of  trontitr  tuilitia.  It  is  known  the  Chinese  uiihse 
numbers  of  Yawyins  in  their  Yiinnanese  forces. 

In  fact  it  would  seem  that  China  had  been 
desirous  of  extending  her  rule  riylit  ip  to  our  border. , 
and  that  this  was  possibly  a  lived  principle  of  her 
statesmen  in  the  past.  It  may  so  happen  that  under 
a  new  and  stable  government  and  a  rapidly  modern- 
ising China  this  idea  will  come  to  rhe  front  again. 
Hence  much  interest  has  been  shifted  from  the  north- 
west to  the  north-eist  l)()rders  of  India,  and  efforts 
are  being  made  to  lift  the  \cil  hitherto  covering  this 
vist  tract  of  country,  as  we  have  seen,  by  various 
exploring  and  survey  parties.  The  success  of  their 
efforts  from  Xssani  has  been  mentioned,  and  simi- 
larlv  those  from  Aivitkhyina  in  Tpper  Burma  have 
increased  our  knowi:  dge  oi  the  unknown  lands  between 
the  Mali-kha  and  Nmai-kha  rivers  and  the  important 
watersheds  between  the  Irrawadi  and  Salween  rivers, 
while  the  parties  which  ei.tered  the  little-known 
region  of  llkamti  Lonji;  have  efie- 1(  vi  much  in  e\;>Iora- 
tion  and  s  ,  ey.  Thus  on  the  Burma  bord-rland 
we  now  see  the  results  o(  the  survey  operations, 
1911-12-13,  in  at.  accurate  survey  of  the  Srtlween- 
Irrawadi  vatf  rshed  up  to  latitude  28  20',  which 
nearly  joms  up  with  the  work  of  M.  Bacot  and  Captain 
Bailev  191 1  at  the  sources  (>f  the  Irrauaui.  In 
fact,  there  is  now  onh  a  gap  of  some  10  ,  so  chat  for 
all  practical  purposes  this  watershed  can  be  fixed 
on  the  map  as  far  north  as  latitude  28  45',  where  lie 
the  northernmost  sources  of  that  river.   The  courc 
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of  the  X'niai-klui,  tlic  most  easterly  and  liitlicrto 
unknown  tributary  of  the  Irrawadi,  has  also  been 
traced  and  mapped  tliroughout,  and  its  main  tribu- 
taries, the  Taron  and  Nam  Tamai,  have  been  sur- 
veyed up  to  latitudes  2S  20'  ami  3S  15'  respectively. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  great  Irravva;..i  ba^in  is  thus 
practical! V  complete. 

The  efforts  of  Captains  Pritchard  and  Watertield 
were  most  successful  along  the  Nam  Tamai  river 
(or  Adungwang  as  it  is  called  in  its  upper  reaches) 
up  to  the  village  of  Lama-nay,  \\hi<  h  was  found  to 
be  the  furthest  inhabited  spot  ;  while  their  jouriiev 
up  the  Taron,  the  easterly  tributary  of  the  N'mai-kha, 
extended  as  far  as  latitude  28  20',  where  they  were 
then  within  only  a  few  days'  march  of  the  Mekhong- 
Kima  route  which  was  traversal  \iy  Captain  Hailev 
in  '{"he  lainentetl  death  oi  Captain  Pritcliard, 

who  was  drowned  in  the  Taron  river  in  the  late  spring 
of  19 1 3,  put  a  stop  to  the  further  efforts  of  this  party, 
and  lost  to  us  an  intrepid  explorer  and  one  whose 
work  in  the  recent  past  has  been  invaluable.  Behind 
these  parties  road-making  lias  been  pushed  on  as  far 
as  possible  towards  the  border  land,  a  good  bridle 
path  having  been  completed  and  telegraph  communi- 
cation established  between  the  garrison  of  Myitkh- 
yina  and  the  outposts  of  Utawgaw  and  Hpimaw. 
Other  remotelv  possible  contingencies  -onnected  with 
Thibet  ami  the  more  ilistant  parts  of  this  bo'derlanil 
no  doubt  exist,  but  their  very  remoteness  remlers 
it  undesirable  to  allude  to  them  at  present. 

Large  schemes  foi  tklence  have  hitherto  only  con- 
cerned the  otiier  side  of  India,  ilefence  against  internal 
troiible  alone  being  arranged  for  in  Assam.  I'his 
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coiiivtrv  Ills  no  main  roads  briclncil  or  metalled 
throuyhoiit,  while  the  chief  means  of  transport  are 
the  Brahmaputra  steamers  and  the  Assam-Bengal 
Railway,  the  latter  being  of  but  limited  capacity. 
In  view  of  the  unexpected  always  occurring,  and 
trouble  cominc;  from  without,  to  be  most  likely 
aceompanicil  by  trouble  from  within,  a  grave  situation 
might  arise  in  regard  to  these  rich  provinces  of  Ast>am 
and  I'pper  Burma. 

The  interest  into  which  this  borderland  has  sprung 
may,  it  is  hoped,  favourably  affect  the  matter  of 
cninniunications  in  both  provinces,  as  the  ^present 
condition  of  most  roads  would  prove  a  very  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  moving  large  bodies  of  troops 
in  the  event  of  prolonged  and  extensive  military 
operations  in  either  Assam  or  Upper  Burma. 

Many  people  argue  that  there  is  no  danger  to  this 
side  of  India  owing  to  its  difficulties  in  the  wav  of 
mountains,  forests,  and  rivers  ;  but  they  are  probably 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  China  carried  out  only  a  little 
over  one  hundred  years  ago  what  has  been  spoken 
of  as  "  the  most  remarkable  military  achievement 
known,"  namely,  when  she  moveil  an  armv  of  70,000 
men  over  2,000  miles  of  most  I'iiHcult  mountainous 
country  at  great  altitudes  through  Thibet  into  Nepal, 
defeating  the  Goorkhas  at  Tengri  Maidan  and  crush- 
ing them  at  their  capital.  W'luii  they  effected  then 
in  setting  all  these  impedimeiits  at  naught,  it  is  not 
unreasonabl:;  to  suppose  could  be  done  again. 

The  Burmese  also,  as  we  have  seen,  invaded  and 
took  Asi.un  early  in  the  last  centurj',  the  forests  and 
dilficulties  of  the  Patkoi  mountains  proving  not  insur- 
mountable to  them.    Huge  stones  set  up  and  carved 
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with  the  peacock  the  royal  bird  of  Hurnia  dcnotinsf 
the  haltintj-place  of  some  general  and  his  troops, 
have  been  found  in  the  heart  of  the  Xaga  hills, 
showing  that  they  did  not  all  move  by  the  more  easy 
passes  of  the  northern  Patkoi.  Against  the  establish- 
ment of  militarv  posts  among  these  tribes  it  is 
freciuentlv  argued  tliat  il  means  taking  o\er  the  \shole 
area  and  thereby  adiling  to  the  burden  of  administra- 
tion ;  btit  this  need  not  be  the  case.  It  was  not  so 
in  the  Singpho  country,  where  such  posts  were  held 
for  a  few  years  and  withdrawn  when  the  tribe  was 
settled  and  recognised  our  power.  We  have  not  been 
into  their  country  since,  nor  have  they  given  us 
further  trouble.  The  establishment  of  military  posts 
was  found  to  be  the  only  way  of  impressing  the  Nagas 
with  ideas  of  law  and  order  ;  in  this  case,  however, 
it  was  found  desirable  to  take  over  and  administer 
the  countrv,  but  it  does  not  follow  in  all  cases  that 
this  would  necessarily  be  carried  out. 

These  posts  among  savage  tribes  are  the  only 
means  of  really  controlling  them,  and  must  prove 
cheapest  in  the  end,  when  we  see  the  great  expense 
occurring  and  recurring  of  punitive  expeditions  enter- 
ing only  the  outer  fringe  of  the  hills  and  coming  out 
again,  often  without  exacting  what  the  tribes  recognise 
as  punishment,  and  which  system  they  are  too  prone 
to  look  on  as  a  sign  of  weakness. 

The  Military  Police  Force. 

The  early  years  after  the  annexation  of  I  'pper  Burma 
being  times  of  much  trouble  and  the  employment  of 

large  luiiiibers  of  regular  troops,  brought  about  the 
establishment  of  Military  Police  Battalions,  to  augment 
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the  Civil  I'olicc  ami  alsd  to  assist  tlic  Rcmilar  troops, 
riu'sc  latter  ceased  to  be  on  a  field  force  footing 
about  April,  1888,  and  were  reduced  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Military  Police  Force  stood  at  a  strength 
of  13,300,  which  a  year  or  so  later  was  increased  to 
18,000  men. 

Thev  are  a  force  entirelv  under  the  Civ''  CSIovern- 
nicnt,  dressed,  drilled,  and  trained  as  regulars,  but 
for  political  reasons  in  the  matter  of  arms  they  are 
kept,  as  one  might  say,  a  pace  behind,  where 
tlie  latter  are  armed  with  the  latest  patterns  of  riHes, 
the  Military  Police  Battalions  have  Martinis.  To 
work  this  large  machine  othcers  are  lent  from  the 
army  to  the  Civil  Government  as  Commandants  and 
Assistant  Commandants  for  a  term  of  two  to  five  years 
to  train  and  discipline  these  battalions,  while  numbers 
i.(  Native  (ifiicers  and  men  are  transferred  from  the 
Indian  Army  to  assist  in  the  same  purpose.  The 
particular  corps  which  keep  watch  and  ward  over  the 
I'pper  Burma  borderland  are  the  Chindwyn  Military 
Police  Battalion  with  headquarters  at  Monywa,  and 
detachments  far  up  that  river  almost  to  the  Ilukong 
valley  ;  the  Myitkhyina  Military  Police  Ikttalion  with 
headquarters  at  that  station  on  the  Irrawadi  river  in 
the  extreme  north  of  Burma,  with  strong  detachments 
at  Sadon  and  Sirna  facing  that  part  of  the  China 
border,  and  which  has  lately  locatcti  outposts  some 
distance  up  the  Nmai-kha  river  ;  the  Bhamo  Military 
Police  Battalion  with  outposts  far  up  the  Taping  and 
Shweli  rivers ;  the  Northern  Shan  States  Military 
Police  Battalion  with  headquarters  at  Lashio  and 
outposts  stretching  along  the  northern  border  from 
the  Shwch  to  the  Salween  rivers.    'These  outposts 
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«»f  iMtli  lxitl;ilion  aiv  iiKtiv  or  less  closely  linked  with 
each  other,  while  the  C'hinchvyn  Military  Police 
Hattalion  with  its  western  outpost  at  Tammoo  links 
up  tile  chain  witii  the  outposts  of  the  Manipur  State, 
and  these  again  further  north  with  the  Military 
Police  Battalion  of  the  Xatja  hills  in  Assam.  So  that 
for  |>urposes  of  resistiiit^  tribal  aggression  tiie  chain 
is  fairlv  complete,  hiirtiier  east  ami  south  our  out- 
posts of  the  southern  Shan  States  .Military  I'nlice 
Battalion,  which  locality  does  not  however  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  work,  face  those  of  the  French 
at  no  in  eat  distance  in  the  Trans-Salween  country 
and  Alekhong  valley. 

These  Military  Police  Battalions  liave  had  changes 
in  organisation  since  their  starting-point  in  1886. 
For  instance,  for  many  years  there  were  two  Chindwyn 
Battalions  the  upper  at  Kendat,  the  lower  at  Mom  wa  ; 
while  the  old  Mo^ount;  Levy,  which  diti  such  ijood 
hard  ser\ice  under  Captain  (now  (ieneral)  O'Donnell 
in  the  early  days  of  constant  raid  and  trouble,  ceased 
to  exist  as  Military  Police  on  the  establishment  of 
the  Myitkhyina  Militar\  Police  Battalion,  when 
Mouounu,  at  one  time  the  headciuarters,  dwindled 
down  to  an  outpost.  PeacetuI  conditions  all  up  the 
Cliiiulwyn  similarly  did  not  require  two  strong  corps, 
and  now  one  is  sufficient  for  duty  in  that  locality. 
These  frontier  Military  Police  Battalions  mostly  enlist 
men  from  Northern  India,  but  ha\e  also  two  or 
three  companies  ol  C>oorkhas  recruitetl  from  eastern 
Nepal,  while  the  Myitkhyina  Military  Police  Battalion 
is  entirely  composed  of  this  latter  class,  and  the 
!{hamo  Military  Police  Battalion  has  two  companies 
of  Kacliins  who  are  spoken  of  very  favourably  as 
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soldiers.  In  Burma  most  of  tlie  Military  Police 
Battalions  have  two  or  three  companies  ot"  Mounted 
Intantr)  belonging  to  them,  and  these  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  cavalry  officers  who  take  service  in  this 
force  are  very  carefully  attended  to  and  trained.  In 
1S90  a  number  of  old  Madras  re^iincnts  were  dis- 
banded, and  in  their  place  arose  the  tirst  three  Burma 
Regiments  formed  from  Military  Police  Battalions, 
of  which  one  was  the  old  Mogoung  Levy,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  strength  of  the  force  was  reduced  to 
12,000  men,  which  ayain  in  later  years  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  increase-. 

In  Assam  a  Military  I'olice  Force  lias  been  organised 
since  about  1830,  first  as  an  armed  Civil  Force  known 
as  the  Cachar  Levy,  and  then  as  a  Frontier  Police 
Force.  This  force,  as  Assam  was  opened  up  and  came 
entireK  umler  our  rule,  was  distributed  in  posts 
alonu  the  foot  of  the  hills  from  Cooch  Behar  to  Sadiya, 
thence,  crossing  the  Brahmaputra,  the  posts  ran  along 
the  foot  of  the  Naga  hills  up  the  Dhansiri  valley, 
through  the  North  Cachar  hills  into  Silchar,  where 
thev  linked  up  a^ain  with  the  posts  puardinp  the 
Fushai  border.  I  p  to  1880,  although  their  duties 
were  practically  entirely  military  they  were  styled 
constables  and  were  officered  by  Civil  Police  officials 
anil  inspectors  There  were  in  those  days  as  a  reserve 
to  the  Frontier  Police  four  Regular  regiments  stationed 
in  Assam,  the  headcpiarters  of  tW(^  of  them  being  at 
Shilloiig,  (if  another  at  Dibrughar,  and  of  a  fourth 
at  Silchar.  These  again  had  detachments  about  the 
countrv,  the  principal  ones  being  at  (Jauhati,  Tc/.pur, 
(lolaghat,  Jaipur,  Sadiya  m  I  pper  Assam;  and  at 
Monierkhal,  Aluiagar,  and  Chargola  m  Sikhar  (Cachar). 
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Sonic  of  these  wore  ri^ht  on  the  border,  ami  on  the 
re-oruanisation  of  Assam's  internal  defence  in  i.S(So  Si 
the  Frontier  Pohce  were  increased  and  given  entire 
charge  of  the  border  posts,  the  Regulars  being  reduced 
to  tliree  regiments,  namely,  the  old  42nd,  43rd  and 
44th  Assam  Li<,'ht  Infantry.  Two  years  hiter,  for 
tlie  improvement  of  llie  l'"rontier  I'ohce  in  their 
mihtary  duties,  discipline,  etc.,  it  was  found  desirable 
to  break  the  old  force  up  and  reconstitute  it  into 
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battalions  of  Military  Police  and  to  borrow  officers 
of  the  Regular  Army  as  commandants  to  train  them 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  while  uniform,  equipment, 
etc.,  we  ':'  attended  to,  and  the  old  "  Hrown  Besses  " 
discarded  tor  Sniders.  I'he  force  was  thus  organised 
into  three  full  strength  battalions,  namely,  the  Lak- 
himpur  Military  Police  Battalion  with  headquarters 
at  Dibru'^har  ;  the  Xaga  Hills  Military  Police  Hatia- 
liou   With   headquarters   at   Kuhima ;    the  Lushai 
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Military  Police  Battalion  with  headquarters  at  Aijal  ; 
and  two  battalions  of  lesser  strength  in  the  Garo 
hills  at  Tura,  and  in  Cachar  at  Silchar.  These 
battalions,  at  first  of  mixed  enlistments,  now  take 
as  numv  (ioorkhas  and  Jaruas  (the  tii;htine  class  of 
Assam)  as  they  can,  the  latter  bein^  i,'ond  soldiers, 
excelling  in  woodcraft,  rafting,  building,  etc.  ;  and 
are,  like  the  Goorkhas,  not  bothered  with  over  much 
religion  or  caste  preiiidice.    For  many  years  the  Lushai 
Military  Police  Hatialion  was  the  only  corps  in  Assam 
which  had  more  than  one  British  oHicer  — the  com- 
mandant; this  being  due  to  a  mutiny  which  occurred 
at  Aijal  about  1891  when,  to  bring  the  men  into  order 
again,  two  other  British  officers  were  sent  as  Assistant 
Commandants,  and  the  retention  of  one  of  these  was 
"  managed,"  to  obviate  fear  of  another  m.itiny.  The 
transfer  to  this  battalion  of  Lungleii  in  the  south 
Lushai  country  with  its  Military  Police  companies 
who  hitherto  had  belonged  to  Bengal,  also  necessi- 
tated an  additional  British  officer  being  added  to  the 
now  increased  battali(>n  strength.     It  can  thus  be 
seen   that   Commandants  of  the  other   corps  had 
their  work  cut  out  for  them  in  order  lo  l.eep  their 
units  up  to  a  respectable  condition  of  efficiency. 
And  so  much  good  work  did  these  Commandants 
ahme  put  in  (with  the  aid  of  first-class  Native  officers, 
of  course)  that  for  very  many  years  now  the  .\ssaiu 
Military  J'olice  Battalion",  have  been  perfectly  fitted 
to  stand  alongside  of  their  Regular  brethren,  and 
when  employed  on  frontier  "  shows  "  witli  them 
have  invariably  earned  hearty  praise  for  their  ;'tten- 
Urn  to  duty,  hard  work,  and  disciplme,    Pe«)t*le  arc 
only  too  prone  to  belittle  this  ft)rce  gencraliy,  and 
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to  speak  of  them  rather  conteinptuoiislv  as  "  I*oHce," 
whereas-  they  are  only  that  in  name,  to  distinguish 
the  armed  and  disciplined  forces  of  the  Civil  Govern- 
ment from  those  of  the  Regular  army.    Their  duties 

are  of  an  arduous  nature  and  are  purely  tnilitary. 
Tiiat  C.O.'s  of  regiments  formerly  looked  askance  at 
one  of  their  officers  going  to  or  returning  fronv  Military 
Police  employ  is  not  due  to  the  corps  or  the  service, 
but  simply  to  the  bad  name  induced  by  numbers 
of  Hritish  otTicers  taking  service  with  Militarv  Police 
Battalions  for  the  sole  purposes  of  relievinu  the  strain 
on  their  pockets  and  of  having  a  slack  tune  as 
imagined,  and  as,  of  course,  in  their  isolateil  positions 
they  could  have.  Of  course  "  hard  bargain-  "  <  '  this 
soit  ilid  not  improve  during  their  few  years  m  M  .,;ary 
Police  employ  (if  they  were  kept  as  long)  ."ul  /.ere 
a  serious  crux  >o  their  C.O.'s  on  return  to  their  regi- 
ments and  a  proper  energetic  form  of  life.  I'his 
imdesirable  state  of  affairs  has  now  more  or  less 
ceased  to  exist.  Commandants  and  Assistant  Com- 
mantlants  who  have  been  acKled  to  ;ill  battalions 
in  the  last  eight  years  are  carefully  selecteil. 
Where  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Regulars,  in  Assam 
at  least.  Military  Police  units  are  allowed  to  join 
in  military'  work  such  as  camps  of  exercise,  etc.,  and 
Brigadiers  are  invited  to  inspect  Military  Police  head- 
cpiarters  and  outposts  whenever  they  find  themselves 
in  their  vicinity,  which  was  invariably  done,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  is  kept  up  still.  This  particular  method 
ot  attaining  to  and  keeping  up  a  reasonable  degrtc 
of  military  etliciency  does  not  hold  in  t!u'  Burma 
-Military  Police  force,  where  pride  in  being  "  Irt-  'ji:- 
lars "  and  a  dislike  to  approaching  anythiiig  like 
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military  :  ulc,  has  trd  to  a  i-r  distinct  milf  heiiiii 
tixL'd  ht'twccii  the  *  'o  *orcr->  an,:  neither  mi\  in  aiiv 
way  even  at  aasauit.s-at-ami>.  1  ric  Assam  Military 
Police  Battalions  are  also  "  Insepdars,"  but  do  not 
avoid  met'  nids  oi  efficient  by  ^flinch  Coixanandants 
and  Assistant  Coninianilaiits  kin  w  that  the\'  and 
their  men  mav  now  and  ftien  C(;me  inder  the  eve 
ni  the  MiliLar\'  H  ',  although  they  are  lor  the  time 
being  in  Civil  employ.  It  seems  a  pity  that  so  little 
notice  is  ever  taken  of  the  good  work  which  numbers 
of  Army  otricers  put  in  with  the  Military  Police 
I'\)!xes,  \vli \.h  I'orces  would  gain  considerably  in 
etliciency  it  the  Uritish  otlicers  were  as  regularly 
reported  on  as  they  are  in  their  regiments,  and  if  at 
the  end  of  their  tour  of  service  it  was  ordered  that 
notes  should  be  entered  in  their  regimental  confi- 
liential  report-  :)s  to  good  work  ilone  or  tlie  revcrs'-. 
The  knowledge  ot  this  might  stimulate  iione  t  workers 
and  deter  the  class  alluded  to  as  "  hard  bargains  " 
from  either  going  into  Military  Police  employ  to  the 
detriment  of  the  same,  or  from  stavinu  in  it  any 
time.  i  hc  writer  has  recently  lieard  a  uscTul  sugges- 
tion regarilint:  increased  eHicuncv  of  this  force, 
namelv,  whetiicr  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  institute 
a  post  of  Inspecting  Officer  for  the  entire  mass  of 
Military  Police  Battalions,  whose  duties  \\ould  be 
constant  touring  amongst  the  units,  seeing  thi.ir 
work,  etliciencv,  and  rcporlint:  at  onrt'  on  what  .vas 
good,  bad,  or  inditlereut  ;  with  a  \  ievv  to  the  iast 
two  items  being  remedied  at  once.  This  particular 
officer  to  be  indepeiuleiit  of  l(Kal  Governments,  and 
to  deal  direct  with  the  (Jovernment  of  India.  .\s 
things  stand  at  present,  regimental  C.O.'s  are  usually 
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unaware  of  any  liooiI  work  iIoik-  In  tlit-ir  officers  wlun 
attached  to  Military  I'oliee  units.  I'lic  only  thinj^ 
they  arc  made  unpleasantly  aware  uf  is  when  an 
officer  is  glaringly  unsatisfactory  and  is  ordered  back 
to  his  regiment  -which  is  too  rarely  done.  Military 
Police  Battalions  are  essentially  the  eve  ami  not  the 
hand  of  the  executive,  which  work  falls  to  Remilar 
troops  on  serious  matter  arising.  But  in  the  past, 
as  of  late  years,  punitive  columns  entirely  of  Military 
Police  ha\  e  been  utilised  and  have  done  hard  and  good 
work  winch  soinetiims  has  iiuludeil  a  sniall  action, 
which  (they  not  Ixmi:  Remilars)  ne\ii  announced  it) 
the  public  papers,  so  they  40  w  ithout  tiie  benefits  which 
accrue  from  advertisement.  Military  Police  Battalions 
are  accustomed  to  life  and  work  on  these  borders,  they 
can  start  out  at  a  moment's  notice  at  the  w  ish  or  oider 
of  the  Deputv  Commissioner  of  the  District  onl\  in 
time  of  lued,  coolies  are  impressed  at  onw,  lations 
weighed  out,  ammunition  issued,  the  hospital  assistant 
gets  his  medical  pannier  out,  and  off  they  go.  Should 
a  brush  with  a  tribe  occur  and  a  casualty  or  two 
happen  it  is  taken  in  "he  ordinarv  course  of  exeiits 
and  not  made  the  subject  of  worry  or  advertisement, 
as  is  invariably  the  case  where  Regular  troops  are  used. 
Hence  it  is  obvious  that  to  bring  this  very  useful 
mobile  force  under  the  hard  red-tapism  of  military 
r,  ;'//;/<•  would  in  no  wav  pro\e  to  its  bef.etit,  which 
apparently  is  what  is  feared  would  occur  in  Burma 
if  the  two  forces  had  anything  to  do  with  each  other, 
except,  of  course,  on  actual  service. 

An  interesting  comparison  can  here  be  matle  touching 
the  matter  of  expense  of  these  Reiiular  anil  Military 
Police  expeditions.    In  uSSy  yo  an  expedition  (Regu- 
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lars)  of  1,200  troops  went  into  the  Mishnii  country, 
to  which  allusion  has  been  nuule  carher  in  these 
pages.  I'he  troops  were  out  about  tour  months,  but 
only  120  penetrated  into  the  main  valley,  and  the 
results  of  the  operations  were  disappointing  ;  there 
was  no  active  opposition  at  ail,  ;nui  the  expedition 
cost  two  and  a  half  lakhs.  .\t  the  same  time  a  small 
punitive  outing  was  n  progress  in  the  hills  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Brahmaputra  towards  the  Patkoi 
range,  with  which  the  late  Mr.  Noel  Williamson 
went.  Its  strength  was  three  British  oflicers,  tun 
Nati\e  ofHcers,  one  huiuired  riHes  (.Military  Police) 
with  170  coolies.  I'his  little  force  ua.>  absent  froni 
headquarters  two  months,  three  weeks  of  which  were 
spent  beyond  the  border  in  most  difficult  and  un- 
mapped country,  and  where  opposition  was  actually 
met  with  on  one  occasion.  Its  work  was  completed 
and  the  extra  cost  involved  in  this  punitive  outing  was 
Rs.  1,766  only— truly  a  remarkable  contrast  in  cost- 
liness. That  Military  Police  life  then  is  good  for 
officers,  or  should  be,  goes  without  saving.  They 
are  paid  liberally  and  draw  travelling  allowances  when 
on  dutv  out  ot  'heir  stations,  while  thev  learn  what 
it  is  to  be  independent,  what  initiative  and  responsi- 
bility really  mean,  how  to  deal  with  nivu.  and  to  what 
extern  hard  work  can  be  laid  upon  itiein.  Life  in 
regiments  does  not  teach  young  otlicers  this,  at  least 
but  rarely,  and  mostly  only  when  they  are  Hearing 
the  top  of  the  regimental  tree. 
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Routes. 

Till,  chief  routes  towards  the  actual  north-eastern 
frontier  from  Assam  are  tliose  leacliny  up  the  Dihan^ 
and  Uihong  river-  into  Thibet  now  being  explored, 
and  that  up  the  Lohit  from  Sadiya  to  Walong,  some 
thirty  odd  miles  from  Rima,  and  along  which  latter 
it  is  thought  eventually  to  have  a  cart  road. 

Further  through  the  Hkamti  Long  country,  or 
rather  into  it,  the  only  known  routes  towards  China 
are  those  used  in  1885  by  Colonels  Woodthorpe  and 
Macgregor  from  Sadiya  via  the  Nonyong  Lake  and  a 
low  pass  of  3,960  feet  in  the  Patkoi  range  up  the  Loglai 
valley  past  Turong  Ku,  who,  crossing  the  upper 
Dihing,  reached  Hkamti  through  Kumki  and  the 
Chaukan  Pass  ;  while  Macgregor  on  another  occasion 
explored  a  route  across  the  Patkoi  into  the  Ilukong 
valley,  and  then  turning  north  via  Ntupntsa  reached 
Hkamti.    This  is  r».corded  as  particularly  difficult. 

The  best  line  of  communication  between  Hkamti 
Long  and  China  is  said  by  the  inhabitants  to  run  east 
to  the  Mali-kha  river,  thence  down  the  right  bank 
to  a  place  spoken  of  as  Marai  Salar,  whence  the  valley 
is  crossed,  and  the  path  continues  over  ranges  to  the 
Nmai-kha  and  so  into  Yunnan. 

In  1892  Mr.  Errol  Gray,  also  starting  from  Sadiya, 
explored  an  easier  route  up  the  Dihing  valley  to 
Kumki  over  the  Chaukan  Pass  and  up  to  the  Phangma 
river  to  the  Nam  Kiu  valley  and  Hkamti,  a  route 
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saiil  to  be  the  chief  one  used  by  the  people  trading 
between  Ilkamti  and  Assam.  '  'I'liese  people  are 
generally  on  the  move  between  Xo\ember  ami  Alarch, 
the  rest  of  the  year  the  passes  are  impossible  cither 
owing  to  heavy  rainy  seasons  or  by  being  blocked 
by  snow. 

Another  route  f  rom  Assam  to  Hkamti  Long  as  yet 
untra\elled  by  luiropeans,  and  described  only  by  the 
people,  lies  up  the  Lohit  tor  ten  days  where  the 
Ghalang  river  joins  in,  thence  seven  days  up  this, 
passing  nianv  Xleju  Mishmi  villages  to  the  Xam-kiu" 
valley,  crossing  en  route  a  very  high  and  difficult  range. 
This  route  is  spoken  of  as  being  only  open  during 
October  and  Xoveniber.  A  route  from'  Hkamti  Long 
is  spokjn  of  (also  only  by  the  people)  as  connecting 
\vith  Thibet  and  running  along  the  watershed  of  the 
Xam-kiu  and  Brahmaputra  (Lohit  branch)  across  the 
Mishmi  hills.  Beyond  this  is  said  to  be  i  Thibetan 
fort  armed  w'ith  cannon  which  guards  the  pass. 

Hkamti  Lnng  is  connected  with  Burma  by  routes 
to  the  Hukong  valley  and  Mayangkwan,  and  further 
north  and  east  by  a  route  leading  to  Sachyi  on  the 
Mali-kha,  and  thence  down  the  Irrawadi  to  Myit- 
khyina.  But  these  are  only  known  about  from  native 
sources  of  information  ;  it  is  known,  though,  that 
a  quantity  of  rubber  is  brought  down  along  them. 

From  Alyitkhyina  the  best  known  routes  into  China 
are  those  via  Sadon  and  Sima  to  'lengyueh,  and 
\yhich  are  regularly  used  by  traders,  the  second  via 
Sima  being  the  easiest  and  most  resorted  to. 

From  Bhamo  run  several  trade  routes,  the  chief  of 
which  are  those  to  Tengyueh  via  Momauk,  via  Sing- 
lamkaba,  viii  Lwejebum,  which  are  good  bridle  paths 
up  to  the  border,  and  thence  on  become  rough 
country  tracks.  A  cart  road  is  made  up  the  Taping 
river  from  Bhamo,  which  eventually  will  be  continued 
up  to  the  Chinese  border  at  Nampaung. 

From  Lashio  in  the  North  Shan  hills,  which  forms 
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the  headquarters  of  the  frontier  posts  on  the  extreme 
north-east  of  our  borderlaml,  a  (jood  bridle  path  runs 
120  odd  miles  to  the  further  outpost  on  the  Chinese 
border  at  Hsawn  Peng,  while  from  Lashio  east  a  good 
track  connects  with  the  Kunlon  ferry  on  the  Salween 
river.  This  latter  is  also  a  trade  route,  but  a  very 
difficult  one  between  this  part  of  Burma  and  Yunnan 
Ku.  It  was  at  one  time  intended  to  continue  the  rail- 
way line  from  Lashio  on  to  the  Kunlon  ferry,  and 
possibly  even  further,  thus  to  tap  the  trade  from 
Southern  China,  but  monetary  considerations  pre- 
vailed as  well  as  physical  difficulties  against  this 
scheme  reaching  fulfilment.  The  line  was  stopped 
at  Lashio,  and  it  was  left  for  the  French  across  the 
Mekbong  to  carry  their  railway  inland  from  Tonquin 
to  Yunnan  Fu. 

The  chief  means  of  lateral  communication  between 
^'pper  Assam  and  Upper  Burma  arc  :  - 

(1)  From  the  Assam-Bengal  Railway  (Manipur  Road 
Station)  via  Kohima  and  the  Naga  hills  to  Imphal 
in  Manipur.  A  good,  well-graded,  metalled  and 
bridged  cart  road,  forty-eight  miles  to  Kohima  (the 
headquarters  of  the  Naga  hills  district),  and  thence 
on  eighty-eight  miles  to  Imphal,  the  capital  of  the 
Manipur  State.  Good  rest-houses  at  every  stage,  of 
which  there  are  twelve.  From  Imphal  on  sixty-four 
miles  of  good  biidle  path  and  Tammoo,  the  Burma 
Military  Police  outpost  in  the  Kale  Kabaw  valley, 
is  reached,  and  thirty-six  miles  further  the  Chindwyn 
river  at  Sittaung,  on  which  Flotilla  steamers  ply. 

(2)  Further  south  another  route  connects  Silchar 
on  the  \ssam-Bengal  Railway  with  Imphal  (Manipur) 
by  an  excellent  bridle  path  well  graded  and  bridged, 
and  with  small  rest-houses  at  each  of  the  nine  stages. 

(3)  To  the  north  is  the  Ilukong  valley  route  from 
Dibrugarh  to  Ledo,  thence  over  the  N'bon  pass  on 
the  Patkoi  range  into  the  Hukong  valley  to  Mayang- 
kwan  and  thence  through  the  Amber  and  Jade  Mine 
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coiintrv  to  M()^(niii^  on  tlu'  I  piur  IJuim.i  Railway 
system.  This  has  been  surveyed  and  explored  by 
parties  from  Assam  and  from  Burma,  who  met  at 
Mayangkwan,  and  tlic  results  of  their  visit  proved 
the  feasibility  of  the  proposed  railway  to  connect 
Upper  Assam  with  I'pper  Burma  over  a  length  of 
284  miles. 

(4)  An  alternative  route  to  Manipur,  but  which 
could  only  be  traversed  by  small  parties  of  troops, 
is  that  from  Shillou^  to  Juwai  and  Hatlong,  a  Civil 
station  in  the  North  Cachar  hills,  aiui  from  there 
via  CJueilon  to  the  llenenia  outpost  in  tiit-  south  of 
the  Nai^a  hills.  This  was  in  the  pa-  t  a  ^ooti  bridle 
path  throughout,  but  has  been  almost  abandoned  east 
of  (iucilon  for  \ery  many  years.  A  new  alignment 
is,  h()we\er,  now  being  cut  east  from  Ilaflong,  and 
the  disused  section  to  Ilenema  will  probablv  be 
re-opened  out.  From  Ilenema  to  Alanipur  is  tive 
long  marches  along  roughish  village  tracks  and  through 
a  mountainous,  difficult  country. 
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Sins;,  48  ;  visiu,!  jiy  .Macal«', 
105  ;  sii|ij)rcs>etl  liy  Kanialesli»'.<r. 
()0  ;  defeat  .Miiiiiis,  105 ;  their 
il.dni  111  '■  I'll!,;!,"  106, 
liritish  e\|K'ililiiiM  aj.;ainst, 
li>7  :  raiils  j.y,  107 

I  i.iiik.i  ri\ri.  I..itili  1.1.  5S 

I'arr.i'ii;.    cleared    nl  Uiiidi'li. 
ilisiii,  I  I  l.ioar.s  added  In,  95 

D.  li  R.tj.i,  114 

Delenee.s.  nf  Wit  village.  186 
Dekha  Chani;.  nr  ymmu  men"' 
20S 

Deni.ira.  aneieiii  K.k  li.iri  town,  lO-iS 

Denpani,  mnnnlith  at,  80 

Denri  I  hiitiya,  priests  perform  human 

s.lCl  illCfs,  7^ 

I  >i  i  tsliaiii  1  i\  el .  10 1 

1  >elsiiij;,  made  kint;  li\  .\iiniiis,  15 

Uewanniri,  Hhimlanese  defeat  Itrilisli 
at,  96.  99:  ciilunni  in  Hhontan 
«ar,  Q7  <■/■  j<v/.,  eapliireil,  <)S.  too 

Dhansiri  river,  5,  6 

Iiliaiisiii    (allev.    I);    rclapsi  s  inin 

iuiii^li  .  i  ; 
I  Hi.ii  l.i,  \  alley  1. 
I  )hai  til  r.il.  alia  - 

1  >y  iiasiy.  7 
I  )harni  Kaja,  94 

Dharnilika,  Ahi mis  defeat  Kachari.s  at, 

17  ;  kiitle  i)f,  35 
Dhndar  .Alii  made  liy  Gadarclhar  Sing, 

4S 

Dhilai.    i.iptiind     It  .ai    KiK?ch  1)V 

\|n-huls.  2(1.  .-7 

DiL.inL;  v,dli\   fnllnwid  |j\  Kach.\ris, 

1 2  :  esplnralinii  nf.  I4,S 
I  )ihi)n(;  river,  2,  82 

Dilirughai,  district  Inrnierly  well  cnl- 
iiv.He(l,  2  ;  made  chief  military 
station.  OS 

1  )i!4arils,  iipi«Ke<l  In  .\lejus,  142 


•  «ed  11)  K.ii'haiis,  12 
llari,  founder  of  I'al 
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livci.   ix|.l..i<i|   liy  Knilluiii, 
Ijo  ;  i"i|il"r.ilhiii  nl,  I      ;  hUiiliiy 

(.1  liy  .  .■liiiiiii  iif  Bowers  force,  12$ 
I  >iliiiin  rivii.  iS,  29 
|)ihin^'  Ciimiwny.  iiiuicnl  riiu.iiiis  1111 

c-  all-,  S7 

liilioMi;  v.illrv  l.y  K.ii  liari^, 

12 

I  iijii.i,  AliDiu^  ill  I.  11  l\,n  li;ui~  .11.  17 
Dilli  ri\ci.  \').  41 

|)ikK.».  liin,  r4,  jS,  i't  ;  im^^iil  I'y 

WiMi,       :  U'lmiliiry  "f  .Nau^* 

lull-,  22^ 

I  likiaii};  tivtr,  2.  SJ 

l>ii>in|nir.  ancient  Kac  liiii  ciiiiial.  ;: 

.\hllnl^,    tin. illy    .dMiiiloneil,    I'l  ; 

luin^  clrM'rilKii.   70;    I)ct'»iniCN  a 

I radin:;  ci'nt .  . 
Dlsasler^,  laU'-c'^  JJ>> 
D'llHiUa.   am  ii  111    K.uh.iii  I'.vvn.  in; 

Almni.s  ilcfca;  Kai-li.in-.  ai,  iS.  ou 
Diinabyu,  62 

DcKiars,  annexed  liy  Hrilisli,  93:  Biilish 
|ia\  coni|iciisiii"ii  f.ir  annexniiuii 
of,'  04.  l-'i 

I  t.ip^.iili  cniliaiikiiK  ill.  ,vS 

I'  lJrl  .111^.  I'riiirc  II..  iimiIh"^  S.utiy.i 
In.in  roiiUiii,  147;  visit-  1  IkaiiUis, 
I4<)  :  ciiiintry  \<\,  154". 

travel'-  aiiionj,'  NIuIimi>,  177' 
l^arding  c   >iate  of  country  tra- 
»erse<l,  1S9 

Uoiiylas.  Mr.,  52 

Doyan;;    valley,    14:     relapses  into 

jungle.  15 
')|i,  oxploratiiin  nl,  IjS 
l>i\--.  .\n^"iiiii.  Sriiia,  Ueiiyiii.i. 

N,ii;a-,  J03  ;   al'Miice  of  anioni; 

iiiirllifrn  Napis,  205 
I  liiinis  aniong  W.as,  186 
Dvi,  river  readied  by  Ko«latt.  144 
Dual  control,  results  of,  I2i)(i  'ti/. 
l)iiimuni.sila,  Ahoms  iltfeal  Maliome- 

dans  al,  30,  31 
Dukliu,  reached  by  Maxwell's  column, 

1 18 

l)Miii-irH^.  l.ii-ni  liy  lliiii'-h. 
Dvinilas,  lirst  piilitual  ai^eiit.al  Saill\a>, 
'33  '•  KO"k1  «ork  done  by.  135 


I 

l  ,.\R  I  lli.il  .\KK,  1897.  5 
Kden,  l.ieul.,  bis  sin  iessful  <  \pediliim 
ag.iiiist  Kai-'  .  144,  i43 


I.M.  I'.ipi..  rxpi.-.iilii.ii  3j;aliist  Naj;.is, 
-I.S 

I !lepliai>ls.  «ilil,  jS 

Klias,  Mr.  Xey,  his  opinion  regariliiij; 
first  hltaii  capital,  ifHi ;  tinds  kin- 
ship lietween  Kliiiii' -iiKs  anil 
.Misliniis.  141.  177 

l-'.iidle,  tiKorics  .IS  lo  K.Mli.iris,  12.  13 

Tnijlisb,  an  n.d  II 

I'.iin ipi-,111,  lirst  ineDli'Mi  "i,  1a  .Mmnis. 
:  first  visit  of,  |o  t'p|K-r  Assam, 

VJ 

I 

1- Al  l.At  111  I  \,  anneved  by  Uritisli.  115 

I- er(;»son's  re|«irt  on  Dimapiir,  78 

Kirdusi,  his  account  of  Kocch,  20 

I'irearin.s,  ini r' iiI,:clioii  of,  ;4 

Kiroz  Khai  k-iuaiids  payiiiciil  tii-m 
Ab  -  uar  iiidLiiinily,  43  :  is  ile- 
leatid  b)  .\honis  an  1  captured.  44 

l-'itclie,  Kalph,  visits  Kanialapur,  3') 

Korlong,  his  researches,  8 

French  Ind<i-China,  157 

I-'iineral  cusiimis   .f  .\lii.iii  l.im;-.  ; 

CUslollls  nl  K.,i  Inn-.   I.Sm;   .it  \\,l-, 

iSo  :  ..1  1. i.vs  :  ..I  .\i. -,11111-. 
K.ucli.i.    l.li.ii.i,  I^mi^iii.i. 
Nayas,  20^  ;  among  Trans- 1  )ikl\oo 
trilies,  205 

( ; 

(l.MiAkDiiAK  Si.N.t,  king  of  Ahonis, 
45  ;  persecutes  followers  of  Shankar 

l')cb.  -() 

I  lail's,  .Mr.,  liisloiy  .i|  \-„iin.  , 

I  iaioiii;-,  ,iuiuidi-  ol,  uiurrl.i.i,  122: 
cnliunii  I  iiti  rs  c< 'iinl  r\ ,  124 

I  laiiibliir  Sini^li,  Kaja,  d'iM.  -  lUiniir-o 
out  of  .Manipur.  64 

(iarh}:aon,  made  Ahoni  ca|i:;al.  ^4: 
capuircd  by  \ar  N'araiii.  24  ; 
occiipii.-<!  li\  Ko(-clu'-. 34  :  .ibaiid 
i>iu'd  by  .Ml. nil-  [o  .Mil  Junila,  41  : 
dcsi  r.pi inn,  57  ;  rrins  of  old 
c.ipiial.  2.  Sb 

ii.iision,  (■oiiimaiids  expedition  against 
.\bors.  115 

(iauhati,  2:  visited  by  lluien  Tsiang. 
9  ;  reputed  site  of  lUiddha  s 
dealb,  73  ;  loolid  l.y  Moi,;huls. 
25:  rccapf.ircd  .Mi  mii-,  yt ; 
.iccupieil  by  Mii  liiiiila,  41  ; 
occupied  |jy  \Vcl-h,  5  i ;  W  elsh's  ac- 
count il.  ;  Macdoii.ild' -  acciiiiiU 
1  .',  58;  regained  by  (  liaiidrakaiii. 
62;    occujnrd    by    ^!r::i:^:l  -.intiLT 
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Ku  li.ihl-.  ii]  ;  Iliad.  Krin  li 
In  .uhjM.ii  '1  I  -t,ii:.-n.  '>7 

(i.uil,  Ht.iliininx  Itoiii.  iiitt"<lii<r  tlit'll 
religion  inh I  A^v.iiti.  7  1 

( i.iuriiiath  Siii^,  Ahum  Uiii^,  [k  i-.cciiKs 
Mirjiiiarias  wlin  relid,  rall>  on 
Karharis  and  jainiias  and  Mani- 
[mri*  fur  lulp,  r.ilK  in  r.n{;lisli, 
50;  ji'iiiT  Wi'Kh"-  Inii'f,  asks  his 
avsistanci'  ii.  r()|<cr  A»aiii.  5?; 
a-.ks   fiirilicr  Irnm  W'llsli. 

56:  :i|)|hmK  ai;.un^l  ■rnli'i  rccMlliiij; 
NW'Uii.  S7  ;  I  'liiw  .iriny  I'li  I  hl; 
lii-li  |i.ini.Tii,  50;  llio  Id  Jnrhai, 
death,    (X);     Xaga   raids  dtirin); 
ri  i^;n  nf,  211 

t  ii'mm-shar  trade  marl,  U)2 

<l<-h'ii^  Kaja.  i|i;.irrtl  uilh  Ihitnl.  (14 

(iliilidari,  r>niiiK-sf  drftai  Ahcin-,  ai, 
1)1 

(i  ialpaia,  K"r(!n-.  ,|ii\r  "Ul  M(ij;huls. 

y')  :  rt  iiilurcL'd  aL:ain^i  Burmese, 

(1.5  ;  hel<l  liy  Kiiyhsh,  52 
(lubi  descrl,  original  honie  <if  Kachins, 

iSo 

(liidwin,  vi-ils  l'|i|>er  A'-sim,  4S 
I  lull],  A.liors  i  laiiii  1.1.  112 
(iurd'iii.  ("apt  ,  -ctllc^  Maiiipur  Ijniin- 
dary,  .'14 

liraiit;!',  Mr.,  raises  Cachar  levy,  213; 
ixpidii inns  iigainst  Nagas,  213- 

-M4 

Gray,  Krrol,  visits  Ilkanitis,  140; 
description  of  Tareni,',  180 ;  de- 
scription of  i  "unliy  Hi  III  h  of 
Ilkamti  Lont;.  ii>o 

OrCfJury,  I.ieiit..  ap|iiiinleil  lii-i  Deputy 
Cnniinissi.iin  I  of  Nai,M  hills,  21S; 
puiiishi  s  l  erlaiii  \illaL;es,  211) 

Gregorsuii  arcanpanirs  W'illjams'iii 
into  Alior  liilU,  120;  murder  nt, 
121 

(Irittiths,  Dr.,  sl.'ppeil  liy  Mejus,  142 
(iupta  dynasty  rules  Assam,  7 
(iiirkhas,  Kij^hih.  55  :  2nd  form  |Mrl  of 

Cieneral  Hower^'  rolunin,  121 
( lyal.i  Sindony,  falls  at,  121 
Ciyasuddin,  advances  to  Sailiya,  22 


II 

I  lAl Ak  \,  71 

Uajo,  founds  Kocch  kingdom,  marries 
his  daughter  to  a  Mecch  chief. 
20 

ll.ijo,  5,  44  :  liatllis  ul.  35,  ;()  ;  ,  ap- 
ISlrVd.  ):'.■  Ml. Vi  :  !<;::!;!}:!■,; 
remains  at.  72 

Hamilton,  hi-  report  mi  .\ssam.  75  : 


an  nimt  ,.|   tiade  lietHeen  'l  liilift 
and  Assam.  lOI 
llaliilla.  34 

llaimay,  Majur,  his  npinioii  re^;aidiiig 
lliiidii  I  onquesl  of  Kamarupa,  7; 
opinion  uf  Chiiliya  language, 
rigarding,  liishniaknagar  and 
I'rithiiiiiiiai^'ar,  It  :  opinion  of 
K.imah  ,\lli.  24  :  opinion  ri-gard- 
ing  inlriiduetion  uf  Hinduism,  71  ; 
I'pinioii  regarding  liudilhist  re- 
mains at  Sadiya.  73;  dcsiripti'Ui 
ot  l\undi'  ■  and  1 'rii  liuniiia^ai . 
.S2  ;  ace  .tit  o|  lamasari  Mai 
and  Hhora  Hhoori,  S4  ./  ,  .  , 
ineH'ectual  attempt  on  KeUrng.  114; 
account  of  Kachin.s,  171 

Head  hunting  among  Was,  tS6:  among 
\.iL;as.  Kill  :  .imong  Traus  Dikko 
irilus.  2tu 

llein-un.  \isii(d  liy  llurma  -Military 
Police,  151. 

Hemaehal  or  Xe|>al,  22 

Hill,  (ieneral  S.de.  1  uimands  column 
against  .Akas,  104 

Hill  tribes,  first  mentioneil  in  liuranjis, 

5- 

Hinde,  Mr.,  reinforces  Kohima,  222 
Hindu    eonipiest    of    Kamarupa,  7; 

(■■impii-sis,  in   liurma  ami  hirther 

India,  S 

I  linduisiii.  inlrodui-lion       71  ;  adopted 
by  Koeeh.  21  ;  iinrodureil  among 
Ahonis,  3S  ;  adopted  generally  by 
'Ahonis  in  Sib  Sing's  reign,  48; 
lirahminical,  introduced  by  mis- 
:  naries  from  (Jaur,  71  ;  stiread 

llkaiiiii-.  oerup.ni.iii  ol  .S.idi\a  In, 
05  ;  11  I'el  aL;  iinsi  llrilisli,  (iii,  07. 

I4.^  50  ;  religi  I,   I4,S  :  ..ri  iips 

.Sadiya,  14S;  murder  (■.l..ivl 
While,  140;  ehar.ieterisiies,  140; 
ilescription  of  villages,  150;  trade 
routes,  150:  Hkanitis,  allies  of 
llrilish.  152  3 

Ilkamti  I.oiil;.  Ilurmese  name  for 
I  Ikamli  1 .  iiiiiln  ,  149,  157:  occu- 
pied by  Slians,  leoccupird  li_\ 
Kachitis.  103  ;  e\]i|(irali'in~  in. 
.  -39 

Hpimaw,  occu|)ied  by  Milit.iri.  I'l  lice, 

238  ;  road  opened  to,  240 
Hodgson,  Hryan,  theories  as  to  Kach- 

iris.  12,  13  ;  his  work  on  Kocch 

,111(1  IJodci  people,  20 
!  bi!i-..:r.!.;-   !  i.-,it.,  acc-'iiijiaiiics  Cupi. 

Haiigele;,    murdered,   2l8,  2iq, 

22S.  220 
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II. .>i.',  Mi..  ir.iM  I-  'i.  i>iS 

II.  ATI  Wi,  iiihaliiud  1')  \|,iiu-,  1711 

III.  iw^.iw,  iii:lim>l^  i  \tfii't(  il       J  ;S  ; 

i.iHil  t'l  ni.uli'.  240 

lliiiiii  r-i.mi;,  l<i.  -'11 :  In-  .iccuiiiil  of 
.\^s.lIn.  ')  ;  rcp'in  ipi>  -late  of 
liiidilliiMn  ill  73 

llukoiiK  valli-y,  iialiiral  lli^;h«ay  I., 
fiirllitr  lii  lia.  S  ;  |irii|«>ii'<l  r;iiiwa> 
ii>  liiirin.i  (l.uMi,  7u.  154  :  Itiirim  si- 
(Ki'is  inici  \\.\,  fhit'f>  jiiin 

lliiriiUM'.  (>i  ;  anilicr  in.  178,  171) 

Human  Ninilit  i 75;  |H.rf'iriiK-il  .il 
Tatnasaii,  S5 

lliiiili  rcichcd  liy  mhiiiiii,  147 


I 

I';ak  >ikk,v\i  si.iiUadi- nil,  .itlacki-il  liy 

Sth  (■.  U..  124 
Innor  liiu-  ixplaint-il,  1  (if 
In.iu.uli.  rivfr,   15S;  mhuvc^  of  sur- 

\r\i  il.  jj9  ;  240 
Irviiiv,  I.ii-iil..  55 
Ilari,        Dliarin  I'al,  7 


.1 

Jadk  niiiu-.  1 7^  ;  1 7'» 

(aiiuias  dilValf.l  !•>  K.uhaii^,  17; 
ri?^L' aj^ain.-.l  Kach:iri^  .nid  .iic  ^iilj- 
(liii-il  liy  Alioiiis.  iS:  dealings 
with  Kiiilra  Siiit;.  47.  4S 

Jainliapur,  capuiu  d  li,  .\hiiiu>,  iiilialii- 
laiiN  lll.l^x.l.  led,  1  ,  di->triicliuii 
liv  .\lhiiii>  vuid^r  kudra  Siiii;,  47 

|.iin,i.;ui  i,  riiiii-.  .il,  So 

laiijkliiiuiKI),  (  I  jn--trin_l  11  111  "I  --.lockadc 
al.  124 

lava,  lliiidii  kiiii;dniii>  in,  ,S 

linking,  iiavcr>cs    ^^l^;a    liill>  fr  

Manipur,  211 
Jclinj;a  valky,  19 
Ihniimini;,  206 

')(ii;ii;llM|)j.  Ah'iiu^  d.kali.i  al.  3(1: 
.  apuiud  1.)  Mil  juiida,  40  :  IrIiI 
I'y  I-'.iiLjIi-li.  5-'  :  irinlon-ril 
a^.iin-l  Km  iiu;^f.  d  ; 

lulmstiiiu-.    (nliilKi.    ulicic-  K'llllHi.l, 

222;  dl■^troy^  I'lu-iiiia,  224 
jorliat,  15;  siirroun  icd  liy  Moaiiiaria^. 
relieved  by  Maci;rej,'or.  54  ; 
reached  I  y  first  i;um>e.-,e  i  \pi.  - 
.iitiiiP.,  61  ;  occupied  hy  Kri'.i.sli. 
(')  J 

|urtial,  railw.ty,  (><> 


jolxiiiia,  joiii',  Mo/eiiia  in  ,ill.u'kin|; 
Saniiigutin|{,  2iy;  panimied,  220 

K 

K.v  ciiA  .\.\(..\>.,  coimliy  or  .Moiaiij^ 
Iraii,  ')  :  delineil,  12;  description 

of  1<)I) 

Kacharis,  fornurly  lii^ldy  1  ivili>td,  ^  ; 
railu  .1  ii.iiiii^^faiits  iiU'i  .\-«aiii,  o  ; 
i.iii;iii.d  hai.ital  nl,  i);  rniili-  fcllnw. 
rd  hy,  ij,  I*':  pii'-,fnl  Ii.ti'il.ii.  It): 
•    ih'-iaii  s  a^  1.1  ■  'iiijin  I  -•,   1  i  ; 

hi^lury  "I,  12  .  /  w./.  :  .ili'irignu  - 
of  AsNini,  friendship  wilh  Kineh, 

K.nharis,  rnnneiiion  willi  lieli^al. 
dreal  lluilileiN,  I!;  position  of  al 
lK  i;iiiiiiiii,  III  1 71I1  <  t  iiliiry,  16  : 
imillii  Willi  AImiiiis.  14  r/  >../.  ; 
aH.U'k    lailil  I  7  :  al  larkrd  liv 

|.iillli;is,  a>k  lul|i  III  Almni^,  iS; 
join  Moatnarias  .i^aiii>l  A''i»iii-, 
and  are  defeated  al  Dolioka,  18; 
suliihied  liy  Maiiipuris,  iS,  19; 
liy  liurniese  19 ;  striij;f;les  with 
Ahonis,  30 ;  finally  defeated  liy 
All, nil-.  draliiii;.^  wilh  Kudra 
SiiiL;.  40,  47.  4S  ;  war  « itii 
Kaiiialr^h«.ii ,  (X);  present  con- 
ihlion  of.  K) ;  onnectiun  wilh 
I  )iiiiapur,  79- 

K,u  hiii>.  171  S  ;;  ^aiiu-  .Is  ( ■liiin;pa« 
and  .sinj;plio.  iji  :  Ilaiinay's 
account  of,  172  :  lialiiial,  172  ; 
internal  siriiiuire.  iiiij;rations  of, 
172;  raids  ol.  17  5:  live  "  parent 
irihes."  174  70  :  ••  (  ojinale 
liilies,"  17I)  7S  ;  .il  I'.ular  orii^iii, 
I  So  ;  relii^i'  'ii,  <  usii  .m-.  iiii  ii,il 
u,  ,ip.in~,  I S.  I,  iSl  ;  dau  deal 
mil;  III,  I  S  1  ;  nil  ihi  id-  1  •!  » 10 fare. 
1  Si  ,  I.SJ  ;  I  l  ii  d  as  iiiilil.n  y 
police,  1S3;  rai.l  Myiikhyina, 
l8j  ;  .slruj;(;les  with  Shans,  l6j. 

Kaisha  murders  Kritk  and  liourri, 
144  ;  villafje  Imrnt,  Kaisha  haiij^ed, 

K.iilara  1 1  ill.  30 

K.ila  I'ali.ir  captuirs  (  i.iiiliali.  25 
Kali.  \\  irship  "I.  75 
Kaliiii;.!.  conn  t'loa         Java,  S 
Kallinj;,  dual  control  of  l>y  British  am! 

Hhoolan  03 
Kaniaiii'^.  j.idi'  found  iirar.  170 
Kam.ikln  a,  n.  inpli.  s  nl,   2  ;  deslroyed 
>!•■-!■  :!-.   '5  :         !!.;-!  origin 

of.  7;  :  «iii--!iip  III.  75;  lamasSri 

irmplc  dediiMl-d  lo,  S3 
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k.iiii.iii -h  \  .11.    \h  -iii  km;;.  -U|'|  ii 
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